














NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


BEWARE OF THE CHOCOLATE OF CHIAPA. 
By Dupuey CosTeLLo. 


V. 
THE PERILOUS FOREST. 





Tue adventurous traveller who journeys across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and, leaving the course of the river Chiapa, explores the moun- 
tainous district that lies between the towns of Ciudad Real and Chiqui- 
mucelo, will be rewarded by beholding much picturesque and remark- 
able scenery. It isa region full of natural wonders; there are springs 
that ebb and flow regularly every six hours, rivers that petrify whatever 
is cast into them, lakes whose waves attain the temperature of Sojling 
water, and caverns whose extent and profundity heye never been 
measured. 

As it is now, so it was in the days when Don Gabriel de Orellana 
governed the province of Chiapa, and Bernardino de Salazar exercised 
spiritual sway. The aspect of nature remains the same, but the governors 
and bishops of that time had moral questions to occupy them which, hap- 
pily, now no longer exist. 

Imported from the old world, the belief in witcheraft quickly took root 
in the new hemisphere, and amongst the half-Spanish, half-Indian popu- 
lation, there soon arose numerous pretenders to occult science, who made 
themselves as formidable to their neighbours, and were as much dreaded 
and detested by them, as if they had in reality possessed the power of which 
they boasted. 

It was one of the peculiarities of witchcraft that, in spite of the pains 
and penalties attendant on the practice, its professors rarely denied the 
attributes of their calling. To-have done so would scarcely have availed 
them, for accusation and punishment generally went hand in hand, while 
the admission gave them an importance which they could never have ob- 
tained in any other way. To be feared was much; to rule the people’s 
mind was more ; to be able to gratify the worst passions of the heart was 
most of all. And these things lay within the compass of the wretched 
beings who, but for the prevailing superstition, would have gone to their 
graves unnoticed—and unburnt. 

The most notorious witch in all the province of Chiapa—or it might 
even be said in all Mexico, with Guatemala to boot—was a certain old 
woman, by name Martha Carillo. She was of Indian origin, with some 
intermixture of Spanish blood, but not sufficient to quench in her the ten- 
dency to worship rather according to the faith of her forefathers than 
after that which the invaders had so widely spread. She was outwardly 
as good a Christian as most of the half-castes who formed the bulk of the 
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population, was sometimes seen at mass, and had been known—though 
the time had long gone by—to kneel in the confessional. But those who 
professed to be better acquainted with her inward life, whispered that the 
devotions of Martha Carillo were more duly paid at the feet of certain 
grim idols, whose likeness was not to be found iv heaven or earth, than 
at the shrines of Our Lady and the blessed Saints. At her door were 
laid all the accidents and mishaps which befel both man and beast 
throughout the province ; storms, lightning, blight, the murrain, and the 
plague, were the instruments by whose aid she wrought her wicked will; 
and—not to mince the matter—Martha Carillo had the credit of being a 
reputed witch, and, while her reign lasted, enjoyed all the questionable 
privileges of her position. 

A country abounding in the natural phenomena to which allusion has 
been made, was well calculated to serve the purposes of those who pre- 
tended to the exercise of preternatural power, and Martha Carillo did not 
lose sight of the advantages which she might derive from a well-chosen 
locality. 

The spot where she established her dwelling was situated in the moun- 
tainous district on the right bank of the river Chiapa, and stood quite alone, 
«he nearest habitations being full a league distant, and consisting merely 
of a smali village or group of huts belonging to the poorest Indians. 
The approach tc it was rendered difficult and dangerous, not oniy on ac- 


count of the steepness of the rugged road, but because it was necessary 
to traverse a dense forest, 12fested by numerous beasts of prey and veno- 
mous reptiles. In these recesses—so said the Indian hunters who skirted 
but feared to penetrate the depths ef the forest—were to be seen crea- 
tures of the most fearful description. It was reported by them, that 
having gone out to fish one moonlight night in the river that runs at the 
base of the mountain ridge, before it falls into the Chiapa, they were dis- 
turbed by hearing a loud hissing near them. On looking round, they saw a 
creature watching them with eyes like fire, and in great affright they scram- 
bled up the trees, where—being safely lodged—they could perceive that it 
was a sort of snake, having feet about a span long, and a kind of wings above. 
The creature was about as long as a horse, and moved very slowly ; and 
when it was quite out of sight, the Indians descended from the trees, and 
made off as fast as they could in the opposite direction, and never again 
returned to the same spot, either by night or by day. Other accounts 
they gave of creatures in the same river, shaped like baboons, with very long 
tails and skins like tigers : they were always under water, never appear- 
ing above the surface, and used to watch for the Indians as they swam 
across, winding their tails about the swimmers’ legs, and so drowning 
them. They described the forest as being haunted by a terrible beast, 
called the Danta, with sharp horns and long tusks, having two maws in 
which it kept its prey till ready to devour it; by the Avechuche, a large 
and venomous anid striped with purple and gold, whose bite was cer- 
tain death; by bats of enormous size, which, if they found a person 
asleep, sucked his blood till none remained in his veins; by rattlesnakes 
having two mouths, one at each extremity, biting with both, and causing 
death in a few moments ; by large, hairy worms, any part of whose 
body touching a man’s flesh poisoned it ; by scorpions, toads, and horned 
vipers, and by numberless other venomous reptiles, not the least strange 
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among them being one which, if it were trodden upon by a horse, the 
animal’s hoof rotted away and fell off. Other creatures, too, there were, 
supposed when first the country was discovered to be imps of darkness, 
from their colour, their form, their cries, and their wild gestures. 

But worse than all these impediments to safe travelling was the repu- 
tation of Martha Carillo ; and could the forest have been safely traversed, 
which the greater number believed to be impossible, the dread of what 
they might encounter in her abode was sufficient to deter the most fool- 
hardy from venturing near it. Accident, or, as was generally supposed, 
enchantment, had on one occasion directed the steps of a hunter, named 
Miguel Dalva, to the place where she dwelt. He described it, on his re- 
turn to his village, as a large hut, roofed with palmetto-leaves, and built 
of stones and baked clay—where baked he did not dare to think—and 
standing at the entrance of a dark cavern into which the light of day 
never penetrated. It was fenced outside with aloes and prickly pears, 
so that except through a narrow wicket nothing could enter, and that 
wicket was guarded—he saw the creature, and could not be mistaken— 
by a small, misshapen imp, with a face as white as silver, and its body 
covered all over with long dark hair, which sat on a stone rocking itself 
to and fro, and making all the while a strange melancholy noise, such 
as the priests told them was made in anguish by souls in purgatory. 
When questioned if he had seen the owner of this dismal abode Miguel 
Dalva made answer, that he was too much frightened to venture from 
beneath the covert where he lay concealed, and that as soon as he could 
recover from the dread he felt at finding himself in such a neighbour- 
hood, he stole away as silently as possible, and was only too glad that no 
witchcraft had stricken his limbs, and prevented him from reaching his 
village. 

The story told by the Indian, Miguel Dalva, simple as it was, formed 
the groundwork of every possible exaggeration, and Martha Carillo’s 
Familiar became transformed, in public belief, from a mere monkey into 
one of the children of the Devil, expressly sent by the Evil One for her 

rotection. But if the people were generally disposed to endow Martha 
Carillo with the reputation of power derived from unhallowed sources, it 
must be admitted that the old woman herself did everything she could 
to encourage the notion by the mystery which she threw over all her 
actions. 
VI. 
THE EXPEDITION. 


Tue great heat of summer had not passed away, nor had the heavy 
rains of autumn yet set in, but on the eve of the feast of Saint Domingo, 
which falls upon the fourth day of August, there was a murky gloom in 
the sky, which threatened a coming storm, and warned all those accus- 
tomed to watch the aspect of the elements to keep themselves closely 
under shelter. 

But, undeterred by appearances which seldom menaced in vain, a close 
litter, borne by two felines was on that evening seen to issue from the 
portal of ove of the principal houses in the Calle de los Angeles, in the 
city of Chiapa, the bearers of which took their way down the slope 
which leads towards the river after passing through the Puerta de los 
2c2 
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Sacrificios. Who was within the litter could not positively be averred 
by those who observed it, for the thick silk curtains were closely drawn 
while it was being carried through the city; but had the curiosity of 
any Chiapano led him to follow the camdda into the open country, he 
would then have seen a small white hand throw back those curtains, and 
reveal the tall and graceful form of a pale but beautiful woman, who, 
from the richness of her dress, evidently belonged to the wealthiest 
amongst the inhabitants of Chiapa. 

The bearers steadily pursued their route till they reached the river, 
where a boatman was in readiness to ferry them over with their burden, 
the lady still remaining in the litter; on gaining the other side, it was 
replaced on the shoulders of the men, who at their quickest pace bore 
it onward to the Indian village of Acatapeque. Arrived there, at the 
command of the lady, whom they obeyed with the promptitude that 
arises as much from fear as habit, the bearers made a halt, and the 
inmate of the litter descended into the road, which, like everything 
named by the Spaniards, bore the high-sounding title of Camino Réal, 
or royal Riabeeis though the sole resemblance which it bore to anything 
royal, existed in its being the means of exacting a tax for keeping it in 
order from the Indians, who had given their labour to make the road 
what it was. 

“ Which is the hut of Miguel Dalva?” inquired the lady of a spare, 
swarthy-looking man in hunter's attire, who was sitting beneath the 
shelter of a broad-leafed plantain, in front of an open cottage door, 
mending a net which he used for taking some species of game. 

The man, who had been so busily occupied with his work as not to 
have noticed the approach of the litter, now looked up, and, seeing 
before him a lady richly dressed, rose to his feet, and bent his body in 
an attitude of respect. 

The question was repeated, somewhat impatiently. 

‘T am he,” said the man; ‘‘ what does the Sefora desire ?” 

* You know where Martha Carillo lives?” asked the lady. 

“ La Bruja!” exclaimed Miguel Dalva, crossing himself, but making 
no more direct reply to the question. 

‘« Witch or not,” returned the first speaker, sharply, “are you acquainted 
with the place of her abode ?” 

“ T know where it is,”” answered Dalva; * but ” And he left the 
sentence unfinished. 

The lady took no notice of his hesitation. 

“You must be my guide thither,” she said. 

** T dare not—no one dares to go near it.” 

* You are a man, and a hunter too, it appears,” observed the lady, in 
a tone bordering on contempt. ‘Are you afraid of your own game ?” 

“] said not that, Sefiora,” replied Dalva, hastily. ‘I fear nothing 
that runs on four feet; but Martha Carillo is not like other people. It 
would be as much as my life is worth to show you where she lives.” 

“ Your life!” said the lady, scornfully. ‘Of great account that! At 
how many pesos do you rate it? Poor as beggary itself, and yet set a 
value on your life! For how much will you lead me to the dwelling of 
Martha Carillo—the witch?” she added, slowly and emphatically. 

“T know not the sum that would tempt me, Sejiora,” said Dalva. 
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But there was something in his manner, as he spoke, which showed that 
money might work a charm that nothing else could. 

“There are ten golden pistoles in this purse,” said the lady, holding it 
up as she spoke; “ they shall be yours if you conduct me faithfully 
whither I wish to go.” 

“Speak lower, Sefiora,” whispered Dalva, eyeing the purse eagerly ; 
“Martha may hear you.” 

“ What! Son she dwell so near?” was the surprised reply. 

* No nearer than across yonder forest,” answered Dalva, still speaking 
under his breath; “but unless she heard and saw quicker than others, 
how comes she to know everything that takes place—ay, a hundred 
leagues off ?” 

The lady made no remark on what the Indian hunter had said, but 
pursued the theme that was uppermost in her mind. 

“You will go, then? We must lose no time; the evening is draw- 
ing in.” 

“ And there will be a dark night before the sun shines again,” observed 
Dalva. “ Bethink you, Senora—some other time; the road is dangerous 
enough without a tempest.” 

“Do you think that I was made to turn back from aught that I had 
resolved on?” haughtily demanded the lady. ‘“ Lead the way, or point 
it out, so that we may find it.” 

The lady’s resolution effected what even her gold had almost failed to 
accomplish. 

*T will guide you, Sefiora,” he said, quietly. 

“Vamos!” exclaimed the lady, turning to her bearers, who made no 
scruple of conducting her wheresoever she desired; and when she had re- 
entered the litter, the party turned their faces towards the forest, and, 
led by Dalva, began to breast the rugged ascent. 

The way was difficult, and their advance necessarily slow, for Dalva 
proceeded with great caution, influenced as much by his knowledge of 
the locality as by what he dreaded to discover. It grew darker and 
darker also as they advanced, until it became absolutely necessary to 
light the lanterns which were suspended from the litter, or there would 
have been the risk of oversetting it at every step. The precaution had 
another good effect, for it seared away whatever dangerous animals might 
be in their path; and though the howling of the dantas and tigers 
might be heard in the distance, mingled with the shrill cries of troops of 
startled monkeys, while nearer screamed the owls and nighthawks, and 
serpents hissed as they fled into the thick underwood beside them, their 
progress was unmolested, and at the expiration of an hour’s march they 
drew near their destination. This fact Dalva communicated in a whisper 
to the lady, who expressed great satisfaction on hearing it; and finding 
that the way was now more open, she left the litter and proceeded the 
rest of the distance on foot, her attendants with the lanterns following 
close behind. A few hundred yards brought them in front of a lofty 
rock, to which Dalva silently pointed, intimating that there stood the 
dwelling of Martha Carillo. 

Had there been any doubt of the fact, it would at once have been dis- 
sipated by the harsh voice of the old woman herself, who suddenly stood 
in the path. 
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“Not a nearer,” she cried, “ till your purpose is declared,—there 

will be se iy 
A deep growl, as if some animal at her side, ready to spring at her 

Ba showed that her speech was sooth. 

Miguel Dalva shrunk back afraid, but the lady made answer undis- 

ed. 

mee is not here,” she said, “that I pause. Martha Carillo, I have 
sought you where none else dare to come. I must speak with you alone.” 

There was something in the lady’s tone that satisfied the old woman of 
the quality and character of her visitor. 

“ Down, Réjo,—and home! Seiiora, come with me; your people can 
rest beneath that rock.” 

Noiselessly, but visible in the ray from one of the lanterns, a dark 
creature stole away in the direction of the hut, and Martha Carillo and 


the lady followed. 
VIL. 
THE WITCH CARILLO. 


THE interior of the hut, as far as appearances went, was of a character 
to justify the reports in circulation respecting its inmate, for it was filled 
with strange objects, whose effect was increased by the dim light cast 
upon them by a solitary lamp which hung from the roof. 

At the present day it might have been taken for the study of a 
naturalist, but at the beginning of the seventeenth century science had 
not penetrated the forests of Mexico for purposes of enlightenment. The 
display of Martha Carillo was intended to awe the beholder, and the 
occupation she followed to wrap him in deeper ignorance. The inhabi- 
tants of the forests and caves around had furnished the witch with 
admirable materials. 

Piled up on the’ floor were pyramids of bones, surmounted, some of 
them, by the skull of the Danta, with its hideous fangs and tusks,—others 
by the head of the Mexican bear, wrinkled and black as that of a negro ; 
in one corner was an Armadillo, rigid in its scaly armour, but more rigid 
still in death; in another, the withered, shrunken form of a huge Iguana, 
or the skeleton of the long-snouted Taquatzin; while hanging from the 
walls, and wreathed in such fantastic forms that whether they were alive 
or dead none could tell—save that they stirred not—were serpents of 
every size and hue,—the small Corral, with its black head and beautifully 
striped body,—the Cascaral, with its fatal rattle,—and the enormous 
Boa, glistening in brown and gold: there was the Cassanpulga, too,—a 
gigantic spider of a deep blue colour like the sea, which merely to touch 
is death; and ranged in ledges were shining centipedes, and scorpions, 
and toads with glittering eyes. The beast Réjo—a kind of tiger, or 
rather leopard—lay couched beneath a table; and on a high stool, the 
only thing that was not absolutely fearful to look upon, was perched a 
very small monkey, with a dark, hairy body, blue eyes, and a round white 
face. This little creature was the animal seen by Miguel Dalva, and had 
the credit of being the witch’s Familiar. 

But the contents of the apartment did not consist altogether of the 
objects we have named. There were others which identified themselves 
both with the old religion of the Mexicans and the newer faith of the 
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Spaniards. Here was a crucifix carved in ivory, there a of 
coloured beads, or an image whose fantastic form declared it a relic of 
Paganism ; but the place of honour in the midst of these fétiches was 
reserved for an idol about two feet high which stood conspicuously on a 
sort of altar. The substance of it was wood, shining black like jet, as if 
it had been painted or smoked,—most likely the latter, for a chafing-dish 
was set before it; the form was of a man’s head down to the shoulders, 
the rest. was shapeless; the aspect of the idol was fierce and grim, with 
a wrinkled forehead and large startling eyes. 

If a suitable mistress for such a tenement as we have described had 
been sought for, no better could have been found than Martha Carillo 
herself. Her nickname—though people were almost afraid to whisper 
it to each other—was “‘ La Corcovada,” and was derived from the thick 
protuberance between her shoulders, which seemed to have absorbed her 
chest and near the whole of her body, leaving her arms and legs as long 
and crooked as the limbs of a tarantula. Her head was very large, like 
that of a male dwarf, her mouth wide, and her black eyes of enormous 
size. 
The contrast between the personal appearance of the witch and her 
guest was striking: on one side was loathsome ugliness and squalor; on 
the other, resplendent beauty and magnificence. But there was a moral 
resemblance which placed them on an equal footing: evil passions were 
gnawing at the heart of each. Martha Carillo hated her kind, for she 
was held—and she knew it—in universal abhorrence; Dofia Magdalena 
de Morales hated one—and hither had she come to gratify her thirst for 
revenge. 

Unappalled by the scene which she beheld, the lady at once addressed 
herself to the purpose of her visit. 

“ Martha Carillo,” she said, “‘ your name is widely spread throughout 
the province of Chiapa as the possessor of great on useful knowledge. 
It is my desire to know if the public report be true.” 

“ Senora,” returned the old woman, fixing her large eyes full on those 
of Dona Magdalena, “I read in your countenance a desire which the 
knowledge I have can gratify.” 

‘ : What, motive do you suppose has brought me here?” inquired the 

y: 

*‘ [ suppose nothing, Senora; I know.” 

Dona Magdalena’s brow darkened. 

“ Speak, then,” she said, “ and save me a part of my task.” 

“ It was not, Seiiora, to learn what so many are fain to know—the 
mystery of the Future, with all its wayward changes ; it was not to hear 
from my lips an assurance of the fortune that awaits you ; it was not that 
I should predict what woman never tires from seeking ; but,” con- 
tinued Martha Carillo, pausing to give emphasis to her words—“ it was 
to obtain my aid for the accomplishment of a purpose which has long been 
in = thoughts.” 

fia Magdalena gazed on the old woman with a scrutinising glance, 
which she returned with one as firm. 

“And that purpose?” she asked. 

“Is neither love, wealth, nor ambition; these have been—may be 
again—when all too late. It is that in which all things find their end.” 
In spite of her natural self-command, Doiia Magdalena started. 
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“Yes,” pursued Martha Carillo, energetically, “you have judged me 
rightly. ho has ever done me good when I claimed it at their hands ? 
Have I not all my life been scorned, reviled, and oppressed? They call 
me ‘La Bruja!’ Well, they shall find that it is something to earn a 
witch’s hatred. Who,” she added, rapidly—‘* who do you seek to kill ?” 

Doiia Magdalena’s pale lips grew paler. She leant forward, and 
whispering something in the old woman’s ear, looked hastily round, as if 
she feared that even the ghastly relics that filled the hut might start into 
life if her words were uttered aloud. 

The expression on both faces was the same: the young beauty and 
the withered hag might have passed for mother and daughter. 

“You would have him die by poison ?” 

Dota Magdalena nodded. 

*‘ Swiftly or slowly ?” asked the witch. 

** So that it be sure—so that it torture him with pain—I care not for the 
time.” 

“Those precious creatures,” said Martha Carillo, pointing to the rep- 
tiles that studded her walls, “ have given me venom enough to destroy a 
whole army, were their enemies’ weapons anointed with it. But I have 
other means. From the herbs that grow in this forest I have extracted a 
juice that kills with equal certainty ; six drops mingled with any food is 
a sure passport to the other world, within a day. Heard you ever of the 
fire that nothing can slake? He who drinks this burns—burns—burns 
—till he dies.” 

“Give me a double quantity,” eagerly exclaimed Doia Magdalena. 
“ Here is that will pay for all your store.” 

And as she spoke, she emptied a large purse of gold in the witch’s lap. 

Martha Carillo gathered it up, and approaching the altar’where the 
idol stood, raised it from its base, and in a hollow beneath deposited the 
coin and took out a small phial. 

** Quatzulcoatl loves the price of blood,” said the witch, fondling the 
grim figure and then replacing it, ‘ Sancta Maria, purissima,” she con- 
tinued, crossing herself fervently, while with the other outstretched hand 
she gave the poison to Dona Magdalena, “ Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus. ° 

“ Amen,” was the lady’s pious rejoinder; and, as if to cement the un- 
holy compact, a peal of thunder rent the air, and the tempest that so long 
had threatened was let loose. 

The guilty pair fell on their knees, and with daring impiety prayed to 
heaven to preserve ¢hem from its fury, nor did they cease till the tropical 
violence of the storm had quite exhausted itself. They then rose from the 
ground, but “their hearts within them were not changed.” No further 
speech, however, passed between them. ‘The old woman settled herself 
into a nook, nursing the trembling monkey, and calming the affrighted 
panther, while Dofia Magdalena stepped forth, and, summoning her guide 
and attendants, who during the tempest had taken refuge beyond its 
reach within the mouth of the cavern, set forth on her homeward journey, 
and such good speed did her bearers make, that before the hour of mid- 
night had chimed from the cathedral tower she was safe in her own 


house. 
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VII. 


DEATH AND A PROVERB. 


On the morning of the 5th of August, Don Bernardino de Salazar 
awoke from such a dream as no churchman of Rome may ever hope to 
realise. He was once more in fancy a secular, and with the sword, which 
was to have been his portion in early life, had won himself a name, a for- 
tune, and a bride ; that bride—so his dream told him—was Dojia Mag- 
dalena de Morales ! 

Had he thought of her, then, more than of her intercessor, while he 
knelt on the night before at the shrine of St. Dominick? was her name 
always mingled with his prayers? or was the vision a temptation of the 
Demon to turn his footsteps from grace ? 

Alas! he knew not how to answer these questions, for he feared there 
might be truth in all. 

Did he then seek the cloister, to turn his thoughts towards holiest 
subjects ? 

That might have been his purpose as he descended from his closet, but 
when he entered his carriage, the word was given to drive to the Calle de 
los Angeles. Ah! Bishop of Chiapa, better for you had such angels 
never existed ! 

Dojia Magdalena de Morales received Don Bernardino with a smiling 
countenance and words of honeyed, pious sweetness. Oh! she had much 
to say, much to ask his advice about. She had been disturbed by man 
anxious doubts; the bishop alone could dissipate the cloud that had 


gathered over her mind. Was she quite forgiven, she asked, for the 
share she had had in the rebellion waged by her friends—her misguided 
friends, whom now she utterly repudiated—against the bishop’s au- 
thority ? 

Don Bernardino consoled the fair penitent, assuring her, as he had 
a hundred times before, that that offence had long been wiped away. 
He spoke of mercy and love, aud insensibly his theme glanced heaven- 
ward less, towards earth more,—till, had it been interpreted in a worldly 
signification, one might have thought he was himself worshipping where 
he taught the lesson of adoration. The lady sighed, and seemed by that 
sigh to say that safety—whether in earth or heaven—depended less on 
her resistance than on Don Bernardino’s forbearance. It was, in short, 
the game of love, played by two hands, in which the younger player held 
the winning cards. 

The bishop’s agitation increased, and Doiia Magdalena saw that the 
time had arrived for the stroke she had long meditated. 

She changed the subject: he seemed faint and ill ;—he must not 
return to his duties without refreshment. Might she minister to his 
necessities, as, were she free to do so 

The bishop yielded to her glance, he knew the import of her words, 
and buried his face in his hands, while Doiia Magdalena left the room. 

He was aroused from his reverie of mingled pain and pleasure, after 
the lapse of a few minutes, by the pressure of a light hand on his shoulder. 
He looked up and saw his hostess standing beside him, bearing a silver 
salver, whereon was a cup of fine porcelain. 
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‘The medium of my first offence,” she said, “must be that of my 
final atonement. You have not yet learnt what are the virtues of the 
tree we prize so highly,—whose benefits the ladies of Chiapa are so un- 
willing to relinquish. For my sake, take off the interdiction upon the 
beverage, and taste this chocolate.” 

“For your sake,” murmured the bishop, “I would remove eve 
barrier that—but, no—this is madness—oh! Magdalena, give me the 
c ba 

ith a steady hand she presented the salver,—not a pulse beat 
quicker, not a muscle quivered ; had she been a hospital nurse, she could 
scarcely have shown less emotion, and yet—the draught was death ! 

The bishop drained it to the last drop. 

“ Tt is no wonder,” said he, smiling, as he set down the cup—“ it is no 
wonder that the ladies of Chiapa were so unwilling to surrender their 
chocolate. Its virtues are marvellous ; I feel quite restored.” 

He rose as he spoke, and with an earnest pressure of the hand, and a 
lingering gaze, which only too plainly told the thoughts that stirred his 
bosom, took an affectionate farewell of his kind, solicitous entertainer, 
promising to return on the morrow. 

** Mafiana” is a Spanish word of doubtful import: that “morrow” 
never came. 

Before the vesper-bell had rung that evening, the rumour went abroad 
that the Bishop of Chiapa was dangerously ill: when the matin service 
was ended on the following morning, the people of Chiapa knew that 
their bishop was dead. 

There was one, habited like a Carmelite sister, who sat by his couch 
throughout that night of agony; who gave him the water for which he 
continually craved, and in that water poured the last drops from the 
phial of Martha Carillo; who heard his dying accents murmur the name 
of Magdalena, and who, as his last breath was expended, triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

“ Let him—let all Beware or tHE CHOCOLATE OF CHtapa!” 

And what became of that Carmelite sister? The bishop’s chaplain 
overheard her words: the Inquisition and the rack performed their 
accustomed service ; and on the anniversary of the death of Bernardino 
de Salazar, an awto-da-fé was celebrated in the market-place of Chiapa, 
and Magdalena de Morales, and her accomplice, Carillo, were burnt at 
the stake for heresy and witchcraft. 


IX, 


ENVOY. 


Arter this fearful example, the schism which so long had agitated 
the Church subsided, and nothing more was ever heard again of taking 
refreshment during divine service. But the melancholy death of the: 
bishop, and the circumstances which gave rise to it, made the words of 
Doiia Magdalena a proverb-expression, and to this day it is said in that 
part of Mexico, when a dangerous gift is offered — 


Beware of the Chocolate of Chiapa! 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. X.—Tue Patuos or THoMas DE Quincey. 


Tue English Opium-eater, 7 Allegro, was the theme of the first of 
these literary fly-leaves. To-day we take him as Jl Penseroso. We 
are to mark his spirit as it flows, “ like fabled Lethe,” 


In creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 
Of death and night,* 
yet destined to “ catch at every turn the colours of the sun” of a diction 
unrivalled in imaginative splendour. That fluent stream, ever sinuous in 
its course, often majestically broad in its expanse, is vocal with a burden 
of utterance most musical, most melancholy, so that by its waters we are 
fain to sit down and weep. 
Anything like a systematic illustration, however, of De Quincey’s 
wer of pathos, and of the matchlessness of his impassioned prose, is 
wholly beyond our aim. This “ leaflet,” like its forerunners, is a thin 
of shreds and patches; more fragmentary, indeed, more desultory ad 
wayward, than usual. Granted (and lamented), that such a crumpled 
literaturblatt is ill suited to do justice, much less honour, to its illustrious 
theme. But even the bricks, or broken brickbats, to be now proffered as 
types of the parent edifice, may be admired as beautiful ruins, or rather 
as suggestive samples of the architect's art, and may, perchance, move 
some, not hitherto conversant with him, to pilgrimise to the shrine 
whence they have been rudely displaced.— Without other apology, then, 
we turn to the autobiography, wherein 


We love to hear that eloquent old Man 
Pour forth his meditations, and descant 
On human life from infancy to age. 


* ¥ 

’Tis sixty years since: a gorgeous summer day ; and a young child is 
stealthily creeping into a solemnly still chamber, and wistfully peering 
around, to take a farewell vision of the corpse of another young child, his 
elder sister. Through an open window the midsummer sun is showering 
down torrents of splendour—the blue depths of a cloudless sky patheti- 
cally symbolise life and the glory of life. But death rules in that hushed 
chamber—death, and the shadow of death. Reclines on the bed a sweet 
childish figure—all the tokens of whose angel face the baby-brother scans 
with “ agony that cannot be remembered”—the serene and noble fore- 
head, the frozen eyelids, the darkness that seems to steal from beneath 
them, the marble fe the stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if re- 
peating the supplications of closing anguish. 

And now the same mourner, time-stricken with sixty years, sorrow- 
laden with incommunicable griefs, turns back in spirit to that Affliction 





* Excursion. Book IV. 
+ Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 
But by tender fancies brightened. 
White Doe of Rylstone, 
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of Childhood, and records the passionate woe which mastered his young 
heart when thus bereaved of his “ dear, noble Elizabeth.” Previously he 
had lost another sister—little Jane—but was then too young to be abid- 
ingly impressed. For indeed— 
A simple child, that lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, what should it know of death? 


And simple as the creed of Wordsworth’s cottage-girl had been this 
baby-brother’s feelings at his first bereavement : 


The first that died was sister Jane ; in bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain; and then she went away. 


“ T knew little more of mortality,” he says, ‘‘ than that Jane had dis- 
appeared. She had gone away ; but, perhaps, she would come back. 

appy interval of heaven-born ignorance! Gracious immunity of infancy 
from sorrow disproportioned to its strength! I was sad for Jane’s absence. 
But still in my San I trusted that she would come again. Summer and 
winter came again—crocuses and roses: why not little Jane ?”* 

This, the first wound in his infant heart, admitted, therefore, of speedy 
healing. Little Jane was sorrowed for, but not without hope—hope, 
that is, not in the Scripture sense, but in respect to the heaven that lies 
about us in our infancy, paradise before paradise is lost. Quite different 
was the sorrow startled into sudden, throbbing life, when, after an inter- 
val of happy years, Elizabeth was removed from him who loved her so 
well, “ lank anarchy and confusion of mind,” he says,f “ fell upon me. 
Deaf and blind I was, as I reeled under that revelation. I wish not to 
recal the circumstances of that time, when my agony was at its height, 
and hers, in another sense, was approaching. Enough it is to say, that 
all was soon over ; and the morning of that day had at last arrived which 
looked down upon her innocent face, sleeping the sleep from which there 
is no awaking, and upon me sorrowing the sorrow for which there is no 
consolation.” 

It was on the day after Elizabeth’s death, that the Boy (to use Goethe’s 
emphatic phrase) crept unseen to the room where she lay—gazed in rapt 
wonderment on the Early Called—and fell into a trance as he gazed. 
This trance is so characteristic of the author—so akin to the dream-ex- 
periences of the Opium-eater—so true to the philosophy which declares 
the child the father of the man—and moreover is recorded in diction so 
rich in musical cadence, so melting in expression, so perfectly attuned to 
the subject, as though floating a dreamy echo from unearthly orchestra— 
that we cannot quote, in our desultory (and so far damaging) way, 2 
more significant illustration of the writer’s mind and manner, when trans- 
lating into words his suspiriose cogitationes. 

Behold him, then, standing beside the fair young corpse. And hear 
him, and heed his every word of description—for not a word but tells— 
not a word but is instinct with feeling of the finest, fraught with mean- 
ing of the deepest. ‘“ Awe, not fear, fell upon me ; and, whilst I stood, 





* Autobiographic Sketches, vol. i. 
t Speaking of that “moment of darkness and delirium” when the nurse 
awakened him from the delusion of hope, “ and launched God’s thunderbolt at his 


heart in the assurance,” hitherto spurned, or rather ignored, “that his sister 
must die.” 
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a solemn wind began to blow—the saddest that ear ever heard. It was 
a wind that might have swept the fields of mortality for a thousand cen- 
turies. Many times since, upon summer days, when the sun is about the 
hottest, I have remarked the same wind arising, and uttering the same 
hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but saintly swell: it is in this world the one 
great audible symbol of eternity. And three times in my life have I 
happened to hear the same sound in the same circumstances—namely, 
when standing between an open window and a dead body on a summer 
day. 

atatently, when my ear caught this vast olian intonation, when 
my eye filled with the golden fulness of life, the pomps of the heavens 
above, or the glory of the flowers below, and turning when it settled 
upon the frost which overspread my sister’s face, pyres | a trance fell 
upon me. A vault seemed to open in the zenith of the far blue sky, a 
shaft which ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows that also 
ran up the shaft for ever; and the billows seemed to pursue the throne 
of God; but ¢hat also ran before us and fled away continually. The 
flight and the pursuit seemed to go on for ever and ever. Frost gather- 
ing frost, some Sarsar wind of death, seemed to repel me ; some mighty 
relation between God and death dimly struggled to evolve itself from the 
dreadful antagonism between them; shadowy meanings even yet continue 
to exercise and torment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle within me. I 
slept—for how long I cannot say ; slowly I recovered my self-possession; 
and, when I woke, found myself standing, as before, close to my sister’s 
bed. 

‘T have reason to believe that a very long interval had elapsed during 
this wandering or suspension of my perfect mind. When I returned to 
myself, there was a foot (or I fancied so) on the stairs. Hastily, there- 
fore, I kissed the lips that I should kiss no more, and slunk, like a guilty 
thing, with stealthy steps from the room. Thus perished the vision, 
loveliest amongst all the shows which earth has revealed to me; thus 
mutilated was the parting which should have lasted for ever ; tainted thus 
with fear was that farewell sacred to love and grief, to perfect love and to 
grief that could not be healed. 

“QO, Ahasuerus, everlasting Jew! fable or not a fable, thou, when first 
starting on thy endless pilgrimage of wo—thou, when first flying through 
the gates of Jerusalem, and vainly yearning to leave the pursuing curse 
behind thee—couldst not more certainly in the words of Christ have read 
thy doom of endless sorrow, than I when passing for ever from my sister’s 
room. The worm was at my heart; and, I may say, the worm that 
could not die.”* 

Quaintly, feelingly says holy George Herbert, 


No screw, no piercer can 
Into a piece of timber work and wind, 
As God’s afflictions into man, 
When He a torture hath designed. 
They are too subtle for the subtlest hearts ; 
And fall, like rheums, upon the tenderest parts. 


God’s affliction had fallen subtly and soon upon the subtle, tender heart 











* Autobiographic Sketches, chap. i. 
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of this entranced young mourner—one whose “fancies from afar were 
“one of an intellect so intricately strung, of a temperament so 
sensitively moulded, of a nature “so exquisitely wild,” that as we watch 
his childish vigil, in tremulous foreboding do 
We think of him with many fears 
For what may be his lot in future years. 


We think of times when Pain shall be his guest, 
Lord of his house and hospitality ; 
And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest 


but within touch of his harassed, distraught spirit. Him thus prematurely, 
the eldest Sister of Our Ladies of Sorrow, Madonna, Mater Lachryma- 
rum, consecrated to herself—she that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces—she that by the power of her keys glides a 
ghostly intruder into the chambers of sleepless men, sleepless women, 
sleepless children, ftom Ganges to the Nile, from the Nile to Mississippi. 
And in after days, she, the eldest of three Semnat Theai—the Eumenides, 
“or Gracious Ladies” (so called by antiquity in shuddering propitiation), 
of his Oxford dreams—was beheld by him in mystic conference with her 
younger sisters, Mater Suspiriorum (who, unlike the first-born, weeps 
not, nor groans, nor clamours and defies ; but is hopelessly meek, ab- 
jectly humble—whose sighs are inaudible, so deep are they—who if 
she murmur, ’tis in her sleep; if she whisper, ’tis to herself in the twi- 
light) and Mater Tenebrarum (or Our Lady of Darkness—to be named, 
if at all, with bated breath—for she is the defier of God, the mother of 
lunacies, the suggestress of suicides—and she “can approach only those 
in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by central convulsions ; in 
whom the heart trembles and the brain rocks under conspiracies of 
tempest from without and tempest from within”). Whither tended the 
conference of the Three Sisters, as overheard by their awed, long-ago ini- 
tiated catechumen ? How interprets he the language of gesture ?—for 
otherwise there is no speech or language—otherwise their voice is not 
heard. The Elder, Maponna, in dumb show touched the head of the 
Oxford dreamer, and beckoned to the Second Sister, Our Lady of Sighs, 
“and what she spoke, translated out of the signs which (except in dreams) 
no man reads,” was this : 

“Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedicated to my altars. This 
is he that once I made my darling. Him I led astray, him I beguiled, 
and from heaven I stole away his young heart to mine. Through me 
did he. become idolatrous; and through me it was, by languishing de- 
sires, that he worshipped the worm, and prayed to the wormy grave.* 





* Elsewhere the autobiographer had shown how his sister Elizabeth’s death 
had the perilous effect of fastening his regards on “the sublime attractions of 
the grave”—how closely environed was his young heart with the dangers of 
brooding solitude, of descending into a “ depth from which there is no re-ascent; 
into a disease which seems no disease; into a languishing which, from its very 
sweetness, perplexes the mind and is fancied to be very health. Witchcraft has 

upon you, nympholepsy has struck you. Now you rave no more. You 
acquiesce; nay, you are ionately delighted in your condition. Sweet becomes 
the grave, because you hope immediately to travel thither.” —Suspiria de Pro- 
Sundis, 1845. (Blackwood, vol. lvii., p. 491.) 
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Holy was the grave to him ; lovely was its darkness ; saintly its corrup- 
tion. Him, this young idolater, I have seasoned for thee, dear gentle 
Sister of Sighs! Do thou take him now to thy heart, and season him 
for our dreadful sister. And thou”—turning tothe Mater Tenebrarum, 
she said—“ wicked sister, that temptest and hatest, do thou take him 
from her. See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his head. Suffer not 
woman and her tenderness to sit near him in his darkness. Banish the 
frailties of hope—wither the relentings of love—scorch the fountains of 
tears: curse him as only thou canst curse. So shall he be accomplished 
in the furnace—so shall he see the things that ought not to be seen—sights 
that are abominable, and secrets that are unutterable. So shall he read 
elder truths, sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. So shall he rise again 
before he dies. And so shall our commission be accomplished which from 
God we had—to plague his heart until we had unfolded the capacities of 
his spirit.”* 

Wonderful is the sustained sublimity of the entire section of which 
this memorable passage forms a part. Amid the beauties and gran- 
deurs, the spells and august mysteries, of the literature of Dream-land— 
be it of the east or the west—be it Arabian or German—we know of 
nothing to equal this apocalypse of Our Ladies of Sorrow—nothing at 
once so deeply moving in impassioned yet chastened earnestness, and in- 
earnated in so peerlessly proportioned a form of speech. 

How the Sisters wrought out their mission in the instance of their de- 
dicated ward—dedicated to be made perfect i, if not through, suffering 
—is to be learned by direct and indirect testimony in his various 
writings, by detailed confession of personal affliction, by hint, by allu- 
sion, suggestion, parenthesis. 

The Confessions of an English Opium-eater give direct testimony the 
most explicit. There we see him houseless among the Welsh mountains, 
homeless among the streets of London. There we see him a-hungred— 
fain to eat the crumbs off a dunned outcast’s table, and no man giveth 
unto him. There we watch his midnight wanderings with the poor, 
friendless, branded, sorrow-and-shame-haunted, but ‘ noble-minded 
Ann,” whose “ ingenuous nature” the brutalities of ruffians had not yet 
transfigured, and for whom he supplicates the grave of a Magdalen. 
There we witness his first tampering with opium, “ dread agent of un- 
imaginable pleasure and pain”—his gradual subjection to its tyranny— 
his consequent farewell to peace of mind, to hope and tranquil dreams 
and the blessed consolations of sleep—his habituation to deep-seated 
anxiety and gloom incommunicable by alphabet of this earth—his nightly 
descent, literally it seemed, not metaphorically, into chasms and sunless 
abysses, depths below depths, whence re-asceut seemed hopeless—his 
commerce with tremendous agencies, hateful and abominable, beneath 
whose monstrous sway horror was awhile absorbed in sheer astonishment, 
and over whose “every form, and threat, and punishment, and dim 
sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that drove 
him into an oppression as of madness”—his suffering under mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in dread extremity, his motionless enthralment 





* Suspiria de Profundis. Part L, pp. 745-7. 
Aug.—vVOL. XCVIII. NO. CCCXCII. 2D 
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below the weight as of twenty Atlantics, or the burden of inexpiable 
‘it.* 
an the Confessions, as'a formal narrative, and from others of his 
scattered writings, we now. put together, in neo but aguas. 
Dn eee ee ti- 
Par) het conference of the Three Sisters just quoted, and (in sinenll 
the subject of this sketch—viz., the pathos of the Author, one so versed 
in spiritual conflict, so: tossed with tempest, so more than kin in ac-. 
quaintance with grief. Keeping in mind, throughout, his: constitutional 
tendency to sadness, and proneness to deep searchings of heart : even as 
lie once exclaims, “‘ Ah! Pariah heart within me, that couldst never hear 
the sound of joy without sullen whispers of treachery in ambush ; that, 
from six years old, didst never hear the promise of perfect love, without 
seeing aloft amongst the stars fingers as of a man’s hand writing the secret 
legend—‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust !’”+ 
Little dreamt that poor forlorn Ann, when she saved his life, of the 
monument he would rear to her nameless memory. Not often, he tells 
us, does he weep—the sternness of his habits of thought presenting an an- 
tagonism to the feelings which prompt tears; yet, to hear again, by 
dreamy lamp-light, those airs played on a barrel-organ which solaced 
him and his poor orphan companion in the days of long-ago,—how can 
that but blind his eyes with natural drops!—Hear his apostrophe of the 
unhappy girl:—“ Oh, youthful benefactress! how often in succeeding 
years, standing in solitary places, and thinking of thee with grief of heart 
and perfect love—how often have I wished that, as in ancient times, the 
curse of a father was believed to have a supernatural power, and to 
ursue its object with a fatal necessity of self-fulfilment,—even so, the 
lesiendiotlen of a heart oppressed with gratitude might have a like pre- 
rogative; might have power given to it from above to chase—to haunt 
—to waylay—to overtake—to pursue thee into the central darkness of a 
London brothel, or (if it were possible) into the darkness of the grave— 
there to awaken thee with an authentic message of peace and forgiveness, 
and of final reconciliation!”’{ Thrilling apostrophe§ of her for whose 





* Confessions of an English Opium-eater, passim. 

t The Vision of Sudden Death. (1849.) 

t Confessions ofan English Opium-eater. Part I. 

Another example or two of this writer’s impressive use of the AposTRoPHE, 
in its relation to the subject of this paper, may here be cited in a note; and let it be 
held a nota bene. Suffer the quotations inevitably and perhaps vitally must, by this 
fragmentary mode of presentation; yet quote we will.—A bereaved husband and 
father thus hails the recurrence of his marriage day:—“ Oh!‘ calendar of ever- 
lasting months—months that, like the mighty rivers, shall flow on for ever, im- 
mortal as thou, Nile, or Danube, Euphrates, or St. Lawrence! and ye, summer 
and winter, day and night, wherefore do ye bring round continually your signs, 
and seasons, and revolving hours, that still point and barb the anguish of local re- 
collections, telling me of this and that celestial morning that never shall return, 
and of too blessed expectations, travelling like yourselves through a heavenly 
zodiac of changes, till at once and for ever they sank. into the grave !”—7he 
Household Wreck. (1838.) 

Again. The celebrated Edward Irving is thus apostrophised:—“ Territic 
meteor! unhappy son of fervid genius, which mastered thyself even more than the 
rapt audiences which at one time hung upon thy lips! were the cup of life once 
again presented to thy lips, wouldst thou drink again; or wouldst thou not rather 
turn away from it with shuddering abomination? Sleep, Boanerges! and let the 
memory of man settle only upon thy colossal powers, without a thought of. those 
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Blighted face he looked in vain, among “many, many myriad of female 
faces” anxiously scrutinised by him: in later visits: to: London, when tlip 





intellectual aberrations which were more powerful for thy own: ruin than for. the 
misleading of others!”—Sketches of Life and Manners : from the Autobiography of an 
English Opium-eater. (1840.) 

‘To his early-lost sister pertains this fragment:—“ Dear, noble Elizabeth, around 
whose ample brow, as often as thy sweet countenance rises upon the darkness; I 
fancy a tiara of light or a gleaming.aureola in token of thy premature intellectual 
grandeur . . . . thou next, but after an interval of happy years, thou also 
wert summoned away from our nursery; and the night which for me gathered 
upon that event, ran after my steps far into life; and perhaps at this day I ree 
semble little for good or ill that which else I should have been. Pillar of fire 
that didst go before me to guide and to quicken,—pillar of darkness, when thy 
countenance was turned away to God, that didst. too truly reveal to my dawning 
fears the secret shadow of death, by what mysterious gravitation was it that 
heart had been drawn to thine ?”—Sel/ections Grave and Gay, vol. i. (1853.) 

Again, take the peroration of the “ Pleasures of Opium :”—“ Qh, just, subtle; 
and mighty opium! that to the hearts of poor and rich alike, for the wounds that 
will never heal, and for ‘the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,’ bringest an 
assuaging balm; eloquent opium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath; and to the guilty man for one night givest back the hopes 
of his youth, and hands washed pure from blood; and to the proud man a brief 
oblivion for 

‘Wrongs unredress’d, and insults unavenged ;’ 


that summonest to the chancery of dreams, for the triumphs of suffering inno- 
cence, false witnesses; and confoundest perjury; and dost reverse the sentences 
of unrighteous judges :—thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, out of the 
fantastic imagery of the brain, cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and 
Praxiteles—beyond the splendour of Babylon and Hekatompylos: and ‘from 
the anarchy of dreaming sleep,’ callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried 
beauties, and the blessed household countenances, cleansed from the ‘ dishonours 
of the grave.’ ”—Confessions of an English Opium-eater. Part IT. 

What solemn beauty, what perfectness of rhythm, in this apostrophe to the 
Greek Antigone !—“ Holy heathen, daughter of God, before God was known” 
[i.e. known in Greece], “flower from Paradise after Paradise was closed; that 
quitting all things for which flesh languishes, safety and honour, a palace and a 
home, didst make thyself a houseless pariah, lest the poor pariah king, thy out- 
cast father, should want a hand to lead him in his darkness, or a voice to whisper 
comfort in his misery ; angel, that badest depart for ever the glories of thy own 
bridal day, lest he that had shared thy nursery in childhood, should want the 
honours of a funeral; idolatrous, yet Christian Lady, that in the spirit of martyr- 
dom troddest alone the yawning billows of the grave, flying from earthly hopes, 
lest everlasting despair should settle upon the grave of thy brother,” &c.— The 
Antigone of Sophocles. Part I. (1846.) 

From Antigone turn to Joan of Arc :—“ Daughter of Domrémy, when the grati- 
tude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call 
her, King of France, but she will not hear thee! Cite her by thy apparitors to 
come and receive a robe of honour, but she will’be found en contumace. When the 
thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall proclaim the gran- 
deur of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country—thy ear, young 
shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to do, that 
was thy pertion in this life; to do—never for thyself, always for others; to suffer— 
never in the persons of generous champions, always in thy own :—that was thy 
destiny; and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is 
short: and the sleep, which is in the grave, is long! Let me use that life, so 
transitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep 
which is so long.”—Joan of Arc. Part I. (1847.) 

There is a grandly pathetic apostrophe to the Bishop of Beauvais, in the second 
part of the essay on Joan of Arc; but its effect would be so completely lost by 
parcel quotation (and it is far too long to give entire), that even our sharp prac- 
tice in decimating fractions and compound division, shrinks from abridging it. 
One more illustration, however, we annex—suggested by a nearly fatal accident 

2pD2 
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time had come that he no more should pace its “never-ending terraces ;”* 
no more “should dream, and wake in captivity to the pangs of hunger.”’ 
That he never could learn a syllable of her fate, this, he says (1821), 
“amongst such troubles as most men meet with in this life, has been my 
heaviest affliction.” And what reader has not been unforgetably moved 
by that calm interval of vision in the Opium-eater’s tumultuous dreams, 
when the scene was in the East, and it was an Easter Sunday in May, 
very early in the morning, and the domes and cupolas of a great city 
were visible in the remote distance :—* And not a bowshot from me, upon 
a stone, and shaded by Judzan palms, there sat a woman; and I looked ; 
and it was—Ann! She fixed her eyes upon me earnestly ; and I said to 
her at length: ‘So then I have found you at last.’ I waited: but she 
answered me not a word. Her face was the same as when I saw it last, 
and yet again how different! Seventeen years ago [i.e. a.p. 1802-3], 
when the lamp-light fell upon her face, as for the last time I kissed her 
lips (lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted), her eyes were streaming 
with tears: the tears were now wiped away; she seemed more beautiful 
than she was at that time, but in all other points the same, and not older. 
Her looks were tranquil, but with unusual solemnity of expression ; and 
I now gazed upon her with some awe, butsuddenly her countenance grew 
dim, and, turning to the mountains, I perceived vapours rolling between 
us; in a moment all had vanished; thick darkness came on; and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, I was far away from mountains, and by lamp-light 
in Oxford-street, walking again with Ann—just as we walked seventeen 
years before, when we were both children.” + 

To take a few scattered illustrations of a wholly diverse order. 

But, be it premised, we here tread on the ground of griefs the allusions 
to which we perhaps arbitrarily string together; griefs which are perhaps 
not ‘ self-interpreting ;” and which, above all, may be considered too 
sacred to be babbled about. Yet, inasmuch as the author has written 
the actual paragraphs in gear and as they appear to us instinct with 
a pathos the character and intensity of which gathers touchingly in sig- 
nificance by their juxtaposition, we trust it is no infringement of the 
dulce et decorum, no sacrilege on the Sanctuary of Sorrow, to collate 
such sundered intimations of personal affliction. To supply any clue to 
of which the — was once a shocked witness, and the memory of which 
formed thenceforward a capital feature in his dreams :—“ Passion of Sudden 
Death ! that once in youth I read and interpreted by the shadows of thy averted 
signs ;—Rapture of panic taking the shape, which amongst tombs in churches I have 
seen, of woman bursting her sepulchral bonds—of woman’s Ionic form bending 
forward from the ruins of her graye, with arching foot, with eyes upraised, with 
clasped adoring hands—waiting, watching, trembling, praying, for the trumpet’s 
call to rise from dust for ever;—Ah! vision too fearful of shuddering humanity on 
the brink of abysses! vision that didst start back—that didst reel away —like 2 
shivering scroll from before the wrath of fire racing on the wings of the wind ! 
Epilepsy so brief of horror—wherefore is it that thou canst not die? Passing so 
suddenly into darkness, wherefore is it that still thou sheddest thy sad funeral 
blights upon the gorgeous mosaics of dreams? Fragment of music too stern, 
heard once and heard no more, what aileth thee that thy deep rolling chords come 
up at intervals through all the worlds of sleep, and after thirty years have lost no 
element of horror ?”— The Vision of Sudden Death. (1849.) 

A divine apostrophe to Solitude, and others, we are compeiled to omit. 

* So then, Oxford-street, stony-hearted stepmother! thou that listenest to the 
sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears of children, at length I was dismissed 
from thee,” &c.—Confessions of an E.O. E. Part II. 

t Ibid. “The Pains of Opium.” 
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their coherency—assuming them to have a cohesive affinity at alli—is 
utterly beyond our power or intent. In that respect they must, and will 
we think, tell (though in faintest whisper, though in broken sigh, though 
in hurried ejaculation) their own tale, so far as told it may be. 

As the boy-vagrant of 1802-3 traversed the streets of mighty London, 
sometimes he would wistfully gaze up the vista of the northern road, and 
commune with his agitated heart, and say, “If I had the wings of a 
dove, that way I would fly for comfort.” In that northern region 
whither his heart tended, it was, “even in that very valley, nay, in that 
very house to which his erroneous wishes pointed, that the second birth 
of his sufferings began.” There it was, that for years he was haunted 
like Orestes—excepting in this, that the Greek was of guilty conscience, 
and that to him sleep came as a blessed balm, but to the Opium-eater as a 
bitter scourge. ‘ My Eumenides, like his, were at my bed-feet, and 
stared in upon me through the curtains: but, watching by my pillow, or 
defrauding herself of sleep to bear me company through the heavy 
watches of the night, sat my Electra: for thou, beloved M., dear com- 
panion of my later years, thou wast my Electra! and neither in nobility 
of mind nor in long-suffering affliction, wouldst permit that a Grecian 
sister should excel an English wife. . . Nor, even when thy own peace- 
ful slumbers had by long sympathy become infected with the spectacle 
of my dread contest with phantoms and shadowy enemies that oftentimes 
bade me ‘sleep no more !’—not even then didst thou utter a complaint 
or any murmur, nor withdraw thy angelic smiles, nor shrink from thy 
service of love more than Electra did of old. For she, too, though she 
were a Grecian woman, and the daughter of the King of Men, yet wept 
sometimes, and hid her face in her robe.” * 

Giving hints to a supposed artist how to limn the interior of his Gras- 
mere cottage, during its divinest happiness, the Opium-eater we | 
checks himself when, in gay allusion to this beloved Presence, he had 
said—** Paint her arms like Aurora’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s.” 
That direction must be cancelled. “ But no, dear M., not even in jest 
let me insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage rests upon a 
tenure so perishable as mere personal beauty; or that the witchcraft of 
angelic smiles lies within the empire of any earthly pencil.”+ And now, 
to testify further to the sovereignty of home affections in this man’s deep 
heart—* personal ties which would for ever connect him with the sweet 
solitudes [ of Grasmere] by powers deep as life and awful as death,” { and 
of which he had felt a prophetic instinct when, ere even he saw that hill- 
country, “chasing day-dreams along the pictures of these wild moun- 
tainous labyrinths,” he had been moved to exclaim, “ Here, in some 
distant year, I shall be shaken with love, and there with stormiest 
grief,”§—to illustrate further this source of emotion, and the indis- 
pensableness|| of love to his very sense of life,{] take the expressive fact, 

* Confessions. Part II. + Ibid. The Pleasures of Opium. 

t Lake Reminiscences. No.I. (1839.) § Ibid. 

| “.... People there were in this world whose respect I could not dispense 
with: people also there have been in this world (alas! alas!) whose love was to me 
no less ee Have it I must, or life would have had no value in my 

es.”—Ibid. 

"a So Mr. Bailey finely says—or his strange hero for him— 
“ T cannot live unless I love and am loved ; 


Unless I have the young and beautiful 
Bound up like pictures in my book of life.” —Festus. 
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that ibeing foreed in 1823 to visit London, for purposes of literary toil, 
and ing from extreme physical depression, increased by grief at 
what a state of permanent exile from his Westmoreland home,— 
so powerful was his “feeling of some long never-ending separation from 
his family” (his “three eldest children at that time .in the most interest- 
ing of ¢hildhood and infancy”), that “at length, in pure weakness 
of :mind,” he was “ obliged to relinquish his daily walks in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens, from the misery of seeing children in multi- 
tudes, that too forcibly recalled his.own. The picture of Fox-ghyll, my 
Westmoreland :abode, and ‘the solitary fells about it, upon which those 
were roaming whom I could not see, was for ever before my eyes.” * 
Beside this, an excerpt from ‘the opium-dreams—where monstrous 
scenery of the East ‘revolted the dreamer—evil eye’d birds, snakes, and 
crocodiles, tormenting his .sleep—especially ‘‘the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes,” under a thousand repetitions of which the 
dreamer stood loathing and fascinated : “ And so often did this hideous 
reptile haunt:my dreams, that many times the very same dream was broken 
up in the very same way: I heard gentle voices speaking to me .... and 
instantly ‘I:awoke: it was broad noon:; and my children were standing, 
hand .in ‘hand, at my bed-side:; come to show me their coloured shoes, or 
new ‘frocks, or to.let me see them dressed for going out. I protest that 
so awful was the transition from the damned crocodile, and the.other 
unutterable monsters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent 
human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion 
of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed their faces.” t 
Understand, ‘then, .reader, the intensity of anguish such a nature was 
susceptible of, when assailed in that particular direction—-there— 


there, where he had garner’d:up his heart ; 
Where either he must live, or bear no life. 


And ‘interpret ‘thereafter the profound measure of his suffering, when 
household love was ‘the ‘treasure imperilled or wrecked. Learn thereby 
how crushing a burden of grief the Opium-eater’s dreams imposed on 
him, when, amid such thickly-serried horrors.of imagery, his ear would be 
startled by “trepidation, as of female and ‘infant steps ‘that fled,” and 
“ah ! rushing, as of wings that chased,”} when, after mystic hurryings to 
and ‘fro, of innumerable ‘fugitives, and tumultuaus processions and inter- 
minglings of darkness and lights, tempests and human faces, there would 
come “at last, and with the sense ‘that all was lost, female forms, and 
the features that were worth all the world to me, and ‘but a moment 
allowed,—and clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then— 
everlasting ‘farewells! anid with a sigh, such as the caves of ‘hell sighed 
when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, the 
sound was reverberated—everlasting farewells; and again, and yet again 
weverberated—everlasting farewells ! 

“And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud—‘I -will sleep no 


999 


more.’” 


‘To this appalling ‘record of visionary, but not unreal, woe—almost 
overcharged with ae Be is dreadful and “eurdling” in the sublime—we 


annex, as a last illustration of our general meaning, a passage electric in 











* Recollections of Chatles Lamb. No. HI. (Autdébiography of an E. O. E.) 1838. 
¢t Confessions, Part II. ‘¢ ‘Vision of Sudden Death. (1849.) 
§ Confessions. ‘Part II. 
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every syllable with reality—a passionate memorial of harrowing ex- 
periences—than which we remember no passage more painfully charac- 
teristic, more tdiosyncratically pathetic, more wildly wailing, in all the 
writings of Thomas de Quincey. He has been speaking of the im- 
pression produced by the love of woman—there recurs to him, in thus 
speaking, an echo of “young, melodious laughter”—he recals “ years 

ugh which,” he piteously says, “a shadow as of sad eclipse sate 
and rested upon my faculties ; years through which I was careless of all 
but those who lived within my* inner circle, within ‘my heart of 
hearts ;’ years—ah! heavenly years!—through which I lived, beloved! 
with thee, to thee, for thee, by thee! Ah! happy, happy years! in 
which I was a mere football of reproach, but in which every wind and 
sounding hurricane of wrath or contempt flew by like chasing enemies 
past some defying gates of adamant, and left me too blessed in thy 
smiles—angel of ‘life!—to heed the curses or the mocking which some- 
times I heard raving outside of our impregnable Eden ;. .. as much 
abstracted from all which concerned the world outside . . . as though I 
had lived with the darlings of my heart in the centre of Canadian forests, 
and all men else in the centre of Hindostan”..... **O heart, why art 
thou disquieted ? Tempestuous, rebellious heart! ah, wherefore art thou 
still dreaming of things so long gone by ? of expectations that could not 


be fulfilled, that, being mortal, must, in some point, have a mortal taint! - 


Empty, empty thoughts ! vanity of vanities! Yet no, not always; for 
sometimes, after days of intellectual toil, when half the whole world is 
dreaming—I wrap my head in the bed-clothes,....and then through 
blinding tears I see again that golden gate; again I stand waiting at the 
entrance ; until dreams come that carry me once more to the Paradise 
-beyond.”+ 

Shall we comment on this outburst, in our puny right of criticaster ? 
Pshaw, criticaster! add not thereto, lest thou diminish from it. Or in- 
dite a peroration to this paper ?{ Pshaw, criticaster! forget thy puling 
self; and if thy hands are not to thine eyes, lay thy hands upon thy 
mouth. 





* Greatly would this extract gain in import by our supplying the context. 
But, apart from the limits of space, from which we have allowed so many pre- 
ceding extracts to suffer, this context involves distressing associations, now con- 
ected with the illustrious dead. 

t+ Lake Reminiscences. (1839.) 

t Limits de jure, already de facto transgressed, forbid absolutely the insertion 
we had meditated of other and miscellaneous illustrations of the Opium-eater’s 
pathos. An interesting example of his singular capacity of grief, and of giving 
sorrow words (in impassioned review), we can now only refer to, in his story of 
the early death of Catherine Wordsworth, and its stunning effect on himself, 
making him “like one,” in Shelley’s words, 

“ Like one who loved beyond his Nature’s law, 
And in despair had cast him down to die,” 
on the child’s new-made grave. Let the reader who would follow up the subject, 
examine (among the papers we had marked for extract) ‘“ The/Household Wreck” 
(1888), parts of “ Joan of Arc” (1847), and the “ Nautico-Military Nun of Spain” 
(1847), the introduction to the essay on Sir William Hamilton (1852), &c., be- 
sides the “ Suspiria,” the “Lake Reminiscences,” and the opening volume of 
the collected (or rather selected) works, now in course of publication. The second 
volume of which is due this present month (August). 
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THE NIGHT-ALARM. 
By H. Spicer, Esq., 
AUTHOR OF “ SIGHTS AND SOUNDS.” 


THe capacious and cheerful servants’ hall in the mansion of worth 
Mr. Lovelands, one of the lesser merchant-princes of Lancashire, exhi- 
bited on the evening of the 20th of November, 1852, an aspect greatly at 
variance with the looks and occupation of Madam Nature without. She, 
good lady, with her cap torn to ribbons, her hair about her ears, her 
whole attire sadly disecomposed, and herself altogether as unlike as pos- 
sible to the trim housewife she arose, was in the very thick of one of 
those sudden storms that so often disarrange her domestic economy. 
She had been extremely hysterical since noon; had, during the last 

aroxysm, completely exhausted herself with alternate raving and moan- 
ing; and, at the moment our tale opens, was sullenly weeping over the 
remnants of her autumn pride, now scattered in every direction, over ter- 
race, lawn, and glade. 

Could Mr. G. P. R. James have peeped through the storm-beaten case- 
ment into the ruddy world within, it might have suggested to him a 
pleasing variation upon the inn parlour in which are seated the immortal 
two, refreshing their duality with the indestructible pasty, flanked by its 
faithful ally, the evergreen flagon of mellow October. 

It really seemed absurd, that easy, gentle, charitable Mr. Lovelands, 
should have ever made his comfortable fortune by iron! He was a model 
master; that is to say, in retiring from business, he permitted his business- 
habits to retire from him. His butler, housekeeper, and coachman, 
arranged all financial matters in a joint-committee, and the books were 
regularly audited by master every Saturday—a process simple enough, it 
being comprised in drawing forth his cheque-book and disbursing what- 
ever the total happened to be. No wonder his servants loved him, and 
his excellent lady, and his amiable son, Mr. Peter, and permitted no 
living soul to rob him—but themselves. 

On the occasion we speak of, there were assembled in ante-prandial 
chat, or cogitation, the following members of the lower, and, as sometimes 
happens, more powerful house, viz., Mrs. Plumbly, housekeeper (with a 
private room, when she chose to assert her dignity); Mrs. Turnover, 
cook ; Miss Jessy, lady’s-maid; Miss Poke, kitchen ditto; Mr. Thom 
footman (and arbiter elegantiarum); Mr. Wrumble, coachman; Mr. 
Harry, groom ; and Master Buttons, page and tea-boy. Mr. Bam, the 

butler, was absent on a special summons to the upper nett and his re- 
' turn, as the signal for supper, was looked for with considerable impa- 
tience. 

Mr. Thomas, who took in his master’s papers, was seated in an atti- 
tude at once easy and graceful, on the dresser, and had been beguiling 
the tardy moments with snatches of news, addressed from time to time 
to the company present. We take up the conversation at the conclusion 
of a paragraph apparently of more than common interest. 

“© Well, I never!” said Mrs. Turnover. 
** What oudacious creatures !” said Poke. 
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Mr. Thomas continued to read :—“ ‘ Muster Holford is at present in 
Ameriky——’ ” 

 Ojous villins!” burst in Poke. ‘“ They knew it, and thought they 
could get at the plate unbeknown.” 

Thomas resumed : 

*« « It is supposed as a hentrance was affected by means of a jemmy.’” 

“ Ah, that Jemmy!” remarked the housekeeper. ‘“ Oh, James, 
James, I’ve heerd of you before. You seems to know the way into 
everybody’s house. Buttons, don’t forget the window-bell in master’s 
study to-night.” 

“ No, mum,” responded Buttons. 

“‘ What were you reading about the villin in the bush, Mr. Thomas ?” 
asked the cook. 

‘“‘ He hid himself there, Mrs. Turnover, when he saw Muster Paul, 
the butler, and his six men; and as he seemed to be unarmed, and cried 
for mercy, Muster Paul thought it was all right, and, like a brave Briton, 
walked up and shot him through the head. He’s killed !” 

** And I hope it will be a warning to him,” said Mrs. Plumbly, who 
was slightly deaf, and had lost the concluding words. ‘‘ But where was 
the pelisse ?” 

“The pelisse,” said Thomas, referring to the paper, “ ‘ were extremely 
active—on the following morning.’ Yes, that’s always the Lon’on way. 
The day after the shindy.” 

** Shindy, Mr. Thomas !” said Jessy; “ ’ow vulgar!” 

** Well,” said Thomas, insensible to the reproof, “I hopes Muster 
Holford will behave handsome. Servants expects to be paid for beating 
off thieves. There’s such temptations to be dishonest !” 

“ That’s very true, Thomas,” sighed the cook. “ Ev’n in the matter of 
dripping, it’s hard to keep one’s fingers clean.” 

“‘ And,” observed Poke, “service, you know, Mr. Thomas, is no 

‘* Inheritance, you were about to say, Miss Poke,” said Thomas, 
loftily. ‘“* No, ma’am, I hope it is not. I don’t want my progenitors, 
for inborn ages, to sport the plush. If J demean myself—if I, Thomas 
Pippington, forget myself so far as to scrub dining-tables and answer 
bells, it is simply because——” 

Here the bell rang. 

** I can’t help it,” concluded Thomas, as he quitted the room. 

“ Well,” said the housekeeper, “ I’m in hopes that queer visitor is 
going at last. Yes, there’s the parlour door. Well, Thomas ?” she con- 
tinued, as he re-appeared. 

Thomas was more elegant than ever. 

“ T shall reelly disregeeard the parlour-bell,” he said, affectedly, “ if 
master is not more considerate to one’s feelin’s. Mr. Bam is to open the 
door, and he was listening at the parlour keyhole, to be ready. When 
he comes, we shall have a chance of supper.”’ 

“ Bam,” growled Mr. Wrumble, who was sitting by the fire, “‘ is the 
man for my money. If this ere house was ‘tempted now, and thieves was 
en in bushes a-crying for mercy, he’d just shoot ‘em all, and no mis- 
take.” 

** Hooray!” said Buttons, excited. 
“He’s the coolest man, Bam,” said Jessy. “‘ Don’t you remember 
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that night when the old pi came lumbering down, and we all :ran 
shrieking about, how it was to get him to take the trouble to wake 
and see what was the matter? Nothing ever frightens Aim. He's more 
like a banditty than a butler.” 

“ Yes, drat that Bam,” said the cook, in corroboration,; “ if .a boor- 
constructor was to march into this kitchen, and sit down on the dresser, 
he wouldn’t move—not he.” 

** Hooray !” said Buttons. 

“ Hush, Buttons,” said Jessy. ‘‘ Here he is.” 

And so, indeed, he was, but with such an aspect as induced every 
one present (Wrumble excepted, who had sunk into.a soft slumber) to 
start to their feet.in alarm and agitation scarcely less than his own. 

“Parlour chimney a-fire?” exclaimed the housekeeper. 

“ Missis in a fit?” shrieked Jessy. 

‘The cob ain’t cast hisself, surely ?” said Harry, half in soliloquy. 

The butler gazed wildly round, and sank into the nearest.chair. 

‘ Neither cob nor chimley,” he gasped out, with difficulty. “ But— 
but—Master Peter's taken up, sou going in the coach ‘to Lon’on, 
for to be tried !” 

“‘ Master Peter !” “ Tried !” “ Lon’on !” “Taken up!” “ That gentle 
creeter, as never harmed a'babe unborn!” 

i _ were some.of the ejaculations which burst from the astonished 
circle. 

“ It's true,” resumed Mr. Bam, growing somewhat calmer. “ I have 
just let the villin out that did it—little Tadpole, the lawyer's clerk, at 
Maldon.” 

“ Him! That hop-o’-my-thumb !” . said Harry, scornfully. ‘“ I'd 
stuff him into my jacket pocket ; only,” added Harry, on consideration, 
** being a ’torney, he'd steal the browns.” 

“‘ He’s the law’s ambassager, as we may say, gentlemen,” observed 
Mr. Bam, with an air.of some severity, ‘“‘ and, consequentially, entitled 
to be spoke of respectfully—the little Resat ! He had the impudence to 
wish me good evening as he went out, and that after I had seen him go 
up to Master Peter, and give him the speener.” 

* Did it hurt him much ?” asked Poke. 

** Not at all,” returned Mr. Bam. “ He put it in his pocket.’ 

** Ah, he was always a weak-sperretted creeter,” sighed the house- 
‘keeper. 

“‘ Excuse me, Mr. Bam,” said Thomas, “ perhaps—eh—these ladies 
might like to know exactly what a spoener is.” 

“ A spoener, ladies,” said the butler, “ is a sort of polite message, in- 
viting you in the Queen’s name—God bless her !—to come forward and 
explain why you would rather not be transported for life.” 

“« Transported ! Hooray!” shouted the excitable Buttons, whose ideas 
of transportation only suggested a row of some description. 

“ Be silent, boy,” said Mr. Bam, severely. 

‘¢ But master and missis,” said Mrs. Turnover. ‘ What did.they do ?”’ 

< Nothing. Master started like, and then he offered Tadpole a glass 
of wine.” 

“ Surely, Mr. Bam, you mistake,” said Jessy. “ Master would never 
-be 0 polite. to——” 
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Mr. Bam drew himself up. 

“Ladies,” the said, “I baliove Jam not in the habits of mistaking. 
Master, he says to Master Peter, says'he, “you must go, my dear boy. 
There’s no help. You didn’t think, ‘Peter, that you'd ‘have to appear be- 
fore the judges; but keep a good heart,’ says he; ‘it may all end well 

et.’ ” 

“ At all events,” put in Poke, “he’s going to Lon’on, and ‘that’s a 
dreadful place, ‘by all accounts. My cousin, «as is in place ‘there, says 
there’s pitfalls dug in every street’; and a great square, called\Common- 
garden, quite paved with the bones of poor country ‘folks who come up to 
sell cabbages, and-———” 

“Are cabbaged themselves,” said Bam. “No, mo, I don’t think 
Lon’on’s quite so bad as that. I’ve been ‘there, and never lost nothing, 
"cept my way, and,” concluded Bam, recollecting himself, ‘a wateh.” 

“ Ah, you Mr. Bam!” said Poke. ‘But you don’t care for nobody. 
I never see such a man; you need have nine lives. If Master Peter goes 
to:Lon’on, we may ‘take our leaves of him. He’ll be murdered ‘and put 
by, and nobody will know nothing about it till his unburied sperrit: w 
y dear my scullery. Oh, dear! oh, dear! [wish Iwas a man.” 

‘ Hallo, Miss Poke! Hold up. Steady,” said Harry, ina cautionary- 
tone, as though he were addressing a skittish ‘colt. 

“66 re ‘spose you was, Miss Forrard,” observed the cook, “what would 

ou do?” 

‘“T’d ‘smash ‘that ‘cussed Tadpole into little bits,” said Poke. “ Why 
is he to come with ‘his sposners to this ‘ere ’appy ‘ome, inviting Master 
Peter to be transported, and making vusinjiadlg ow? ‘He’s worse than 
Ally Croaker.” 

“* Ally who?” said Thomas. 

“J mean Ally Baby and ‘her ‘forty ‘thieves. I only wish I -was a 
man !” 

“Upon my word, young woman,” began ‘the housekeeper, gravely; but 
Poke, whose spirit was up, cut her short. 

“Very well. I’m a young woman, am 1? Thank you keeidly, 
ma'am. Youalways gives me your good word. What next, I wonder? 
But never mind. I know I’m only a poor ‘kitchen-maid, but all folks 
knows that some folks were once no ‘better than other folks, and:may live 
to be worse, if they don’t mend ‘their manners. Pooh, Mrs. Plumbly, 
don’t be angry. Don’t put yourself in a fantigue, ma'am. J don’t care. 
But Ido wonder you're not ashamed of yourself, to sit there, a-twiddling 
of your thumbs, and Master Peter g—g—going—to—to——” 

And Poke burst into a flood of tears. 

“Well,” said Jessy, sobbing hysterically, for eompany, “ Ido think 
— right. I almost wish I was a man too. Oh, Mr. Bam—oh, Bam, 

am—fie !”” 

“ Oh, fie!” repeated that gentleman, rather taken abadkiby the sudden 
(change: of popular feeling. “ Why, what:could J do ?” 

“With your c—c—courage, ial all!” murmured Poke. 

“< What—could—I—do.?”’ ‘roared the baited Bam. 

“Just pushed Tadpole down stairs—or set fire to his coat-tails—or 


“Tm sorry ‘I didn't,” said Bam. “It really didn’t occurtto me, or 
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else—— The villin! The grinning little seedy-coated scoundrel! If I 
had only thought of it—or if anything could only bring him bac y 

A sudden knock at the window made all the party start but Mr. 
Wrumble, who simply snorted in his dream. 

“ What the deuce can that be ?” said Mr. Bam, in a slightly agitated 
voice. 

“Don’t say ‘deuce,’” whispered Mrs. Turnover. 

“ Oh, my gracious !” said Jessy, “if it should be buglers ?” 

‘«‘ Buttons,” said Thomas, ‘‘ see who’s there.” 

“‘T won't,” sobbed the tea-boy. 

*‘ Thomas!” said Mr. Bam, indicating the window. 

“’Tain’t my place,” replied that gentleman, curtly. 

_ ! i ” said the butler. 





Singularly enough, H slept. 
“ Hille, you!” ‘ied ode without. “Is any one there ?”’ 

“Too many for you, old chaps,” replied Mr. Bam, with spirit. 
‘Fourteen men—women included—nine blunderbusses, the poker red- 
hot, and the plate at the bank.” 

“Nonsense! Open the window, man,” said the voice, impatiently. 

“ My stars and thingumbobs!” cried Poke, “if it ain’t that Tadpole! 
How providential! You was wishing for him, Mr. Bam.” 

“Courage, Mr. Bam. You're not afraid, sir!” said Harry, suddenly 
awaking. 

“‘ Afraid! 1?—Ha, ha, ha! Make way there!” said the reckless butler, 
Fee the window in the most daring manner, while cries of 

rayvo!” “ Hooray!” &c., &c., accompanied the demonstration. 

The butler paused. P 

“ T am about,” he said, addressing the party behind him, “to open 
that window, and admit the whole of the desperate gang, or—whoever it 
may be. Arm yourselves with such weapons as come most readily to 
hand, and defend your master’s property. No quarter—rule Britannia! 
and open the window,” concluded Mr. Bam, in a breath. 

With these words he threw open the casement, and, with a single 
spring like a harlequin, in leaped Mr. Tadpole, his clothes torn, and his 
whole person plastered with mud from head to foot. 

“‘ I say, here’s a jolly go!” he gasped. 

“ Oh, sir, is it you?” said Mr. Bam. 

“ Graceful "Evins!” ejaculated Poke, “ what a figure of fun !” 

“Fun, eh! Very likely. I had a fall in trying to climb over the 


“ged 
** What, is it bolted, sir ?” said Bam. 

*¢ Yes, and the porter too. At least, I could make no one hear. I 
didn’t like to disturb the family.” 

** The ojous hypocrite!” said Poke, aside. 

“I say, lend us a clothes-brush some of you,” continued Tadpole. 

“* We arn’t got no lucksheries here,” said Harry, with a grin, “ but 
here’s a currycomb.” 

An insulting laugh followed this first hostile demonstration. Tadpole 


“You all seem very merry over a man’s misfortunes. What the deuce, 
now, were you all doing with these fire-irons and broomsticks ?” 
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“« Having a Christmas gambol, sir,” said Thomas, with ready wit. 

“Christmas gambol in November? Well, fire away. Let’s see the 
fun. Don’t stop for me, I beg.” 

“ Please, sir,” said Poke, with a solemn curtsey, “ we wouldn’t take 
the liberties.” 

“Why, I do believe I frightened the whole kit of you. What did 
you take me for ?—a thief ?” 

“ Wuss,” said some one, emphatically. 

« An assassin ?” 

“ Wuss still.” 

“A ghost ?” 

“ A little villin that'll never do no more harm,” said Poke, who had 
quietly edged round him, and now flung a large dishcloth over his 
head. 
“Here, Thomas! Harry! Buttons! catch his leg. Ah, you may 
struggle. He’s biting—the coward! Ah, would you? There—he’s 
fast. Now, what shall we do with him ?” 

The unfortunate a“? was indeed completely fast, and could neither 
move nor shout for help. But the conflict had not been noiseless, and a 
door was heard above. : 

‘Hark !” said Mrs. Turnover. “I’m sure I heard master. Quick, 
Bam! Push the little divvle into your pantry.” 

“The cellar,” suggested Poke. 

“No, the coal-hole’s good enough for he,” said Harry. ‘ Get along, 
you contrairy creeter ;” and, with Bam’s assistance, the captive was forced 
into the dark den. 

He was barely concealed and the door closed, when Mr. Lovelands, 
en robe de chambre, made his appearance on the scene. 

“What does this tumult mean ?” he asked, sternly for him. ‘TI have 
been accustomed to imagine my servants quiet and respectably-conducted, 
but really this uproar is worthy of Bedlam! I desire, Mrs. Plumbly, to 
hear from you some explanation of this disgraceful disturbance.” 

“ Sir—I—eh?” stammered the lady addressed. “I can’t say as | 
heard much.” 

“Tt is very extraordinary. Your mistress and myself heard it dis- 
tinctly enough. It is at least fortunate that you permitted my visitor— 
my good friend Mr. Tadpole—to depart before you commenced it.” 

A loud kicking at a distant door interrupted him. 

‘Puss! be quiet,” said Poke, at a venture. 

“Puss! It’s more like a sledge-hammer,” remarked Mr. Lovelands. 
“ What is it ?” 

Nobody replied ; and the dead pause was enlivened by a second volley 
of kicks, that almost shook the floor. 

“‘ What is that, I ask ? If some one does not speak immediately, I’ll 
send for the police.” 

“Oh, sir, don’t, please,” said several. 

_“Tdon’t care. I'll speak,” said the impetuous Poke. “ Ifyou please, 
sir, we 

Another terrific thump. 

“ Please, sir,” said Thomas, “it’s the carpenter. He's putting up the 
decanter-stands that Buttons broke.” 
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“T didn’t,” said’ Buttons. “ Qh; story-teller !” 
« Yau: iave some cmahessiditend” tex inuatiien and I will see who 
it is.” 
“ Oh, sir, don’t,” said. Poke. “ Oh, if you: please; sir, it’s all for the 
” 


“ For the best! Nonsense: Stand aside.” 

Mr. Bam gallantly threw himself into the breach: 

“ Well, sir,” he — hem !—you: see —understanding as this in- 
terfering person, Master Tadpole, had come here to spcener Master Peter, 
we felt we couldn’t stand it, and so, when we heard (for the words often 
comes down the chimley quite distinct) that Master Peter was to go to 
Lon’on to be transported, and. what not, why then we got to consider- 
ing how we could’ perwent it; and, just then, it happened that Master 
Tadpole come knocking at the kitchen window, and we thought ’twas 

thieves, but ’twas him—himself!” 

“ You.don’t mean to tell me you——” 

“ And 30, sir, Poke threw a disheloth over his: head.” 

** So I did, and I’m glad: of. it,” said the lady referred to.. ‘“‘' Thomas 
tied his arms.” ’ 

“ And Buttons,” said Bam, solemnly—“ Buttons, sir—alone—cut 
his——” 

“ Good God! man, what do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Lovelands, turning 
pale. “ The boy cut his ¢hroat?” 

“ No, sir, no, bless your heart. The boy cut his stick, I was a-going to 
say, and hid. hisself in a corner.” 

“The wisest of the party,” said Mr. Lovelands, much relieved. 
‘* Now listen to me; my friends. You have all been making great fools 
of yourselves, and very sadly ill-using a worthy young gentleman who 
came hither on business from my excellent solicitor and friend, Mr. 
Mackrell. The matter is of much interest, and fraught with great 
future benefit to your friend, Master Peter. The subpoena, which so 
alarmed you, is a mere legal. form, intended to secure the attendance of 
a necessary witness. Your intentions, I doubt not, are excellent; but, 
in future, before you attempt to take justice. into your own hands, take 
care that your ignorance do not betray you: into still more dangerous 
error—nay,, into crime.” 

With these words he descended to the cellars, and quickly returned 
with the captive on his.arm. 

** T desire,” he resumed, “ that you will now all apologise to my friend 
for this extraordi outrage. Mrs. Plumbly, you will begin.” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Plumbly, succinctly, ‘I’m sorry. I thought you was 
& wiper.” 

** I must be, soon,” muttered poor Tadpole, looking ruefully at his 
bespattered attire. 

Please, Mr. Tadpole, sir,” said the cook, ‘‘I beg your parding, and 
will you let me get you something for supper ? Just a homlette, or a 
nice cold Norfolk dumpling ?” 

“No, no—psha !” 

** Bless me,” said Poke, “if my dishcloth ain't a-hanging to his coat 
still! Oh, goodness! If you please, sir, there’s a bit of fluff on your 
collar.” And she whisked off the cloth. 
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“Off woman,” said Tadpole; shrinking. “Formercy’s sake; sir, k 
off that bli vixen—she’s the ous of the-lot "> = 

“@h, he’s afraid’ of me!” exclaimed’ Poke. “Well; I never!’ Qh; 

‘along with you.. I believe, after all, you're no: better than you 
Should! be.” 

“ Woman, you forget yourself,” said her master, sternly. 

Poke her head. 

“ T gives: warning where I stands.”’ 

“Come, come;” said Tadpole, recovering’ his natural’ good-humour,. 
‘though it is not usually the interest of my calling to enact the peace 
maker, I must be permitted} my dear sir, to interpose here; and say that 
I am perfectly satisfied: with the apologies of these good’ folks. Pray let 
everything be forgotten.” 

“Well said, Mr. Tadpole,” returned his host. ‘ Now I will beg you 
to come with me, and let us see how far the willing hospitalities of the 


cen may compensate for the too inconsiderate zeal of the servants’ 
”? 








THE IRISH BAR. 


Tue respective Bars of England and Ireland have; from an earl 
period, enjoyed, and justly enjoyed, a very high position.. In England, 
it has been for centuries the main source from which the nobility has 
been recruited: and we believe, that on examination, fully one-third of 
the peerage will be found to derive its origin from: successful lawyers. 
In Ireland, since the Union, but few of our eminent barristers have been 
ennobled ; yet the bar still continues to be the profession most considered} 
and the one which is: most eagerly embraced. Even while the Irish 
parliament sat in College Green, our most eminent lawyers, who were 
also in general members of the House of Commons, enjoyed a very high 
position ; and since the Union, they have, in consequence of the total 
absence of a resident aristocracy, become, at least in Dublin, the leaders 
of society. From this results that the habits of the bar are so well 
known; and mixing more in general society than their English brethren 
are in the habit of doing, an eminent barrister in Ireland becomes more 
of a public man than one in equal practice in the sister country. 

Several years ago, a series of interesting biographical sketches of the 
most distinguished members of the Irish bar appeared in the pages of 
the New hly Magazine. They were the productions of the late 
Mr. Shiel and Mr. Commissioner Curran, the son of the famous John 
Philpot Curran, and at the time they appeared created some noise; and 
were they presented to the public in a collected form, we have no doubt 
- would still have an extensive circulation. We have recently been perus- 
ing these “ Sketches,” and were much struck with the ability displayed 
in the composition of some, the keen but polished sarcasm contained im 
others, and the graphic delineation of character manifested throughout ; 
but were still’ more astonished at the many particulars in which the bar 
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of the present day resemble their predecessors of thirty years ago, 
although we feel compelled, at the same time, to admit that in other 

they have sadly changed. How difficult would it now be to 
select a dozen, or even half that number of barristers, so distinguished for 
their forensic or professional abilities as to deserve the prominence that a 
Plunket, a Bushe, and a Saurin, occupy in the graphic pages of their 
biographers ? Who at the present day approaches even near the transcen- 
dent eloquence of Curran? Who can lay claim to the genius or the 
patriotism of Plunket? What has become of that wit which was formerly 
so distinguishing a trait of the Irish bar? Alas! how have we fallen off 
in these sie 88 Still, as we remarked above, notwithstanding the 
deterioration to which we have just alluded, many, very many, of the in- 
cidental descriptions contained in the ‘‘ Sketches” are closely applicable to 
the present day. Take for instance the following : 

«From the on of twelve to three it” (the hall of the Four Courts) “is 
a motley scene. You will daily find, and pretty nearly upon the same spot, 
the same little circles, or coteries, composed chiefly of the members of the 
ae bar, as politics, or community of tastes, or family connexions may 

ing them together. Among these you will readily distinguish those 
who, by birth or expectations, consider themselves to be identified with 

e aristocracy of the country; you see it in their more fashionable attire 
and attitudes, their joyous and unworn countenances, and in the lighter 
topics of discussion on which they can afford to indulge. At a little dis- 
tance stands a group of quite another stamp ; pallid, keen-gyed, anxious 
aspirants for professional employment, and generally to be found in 
vehement debate over some dark and dreary point of statute or common 
law, in the hope that by violently rubbing their opinions together, a light 
may be struck at last. A little further on you will come upon another, 
a group of learned vetoists and anti-vetoists, where some youthful or 
veteran theologian is descanting upon the abominations of a schism, with 
a running accompaniment of original remarks upon the politics of the 
Vatican, and the character of Cardinal Gonsalvi.” 

The above was written nearly thirty years ago ; and yet, with but a 
slight variation or two, it may be taken as an accurate description of 
what can on any day be still descried within the hall of the Four Courts. 
Still may be seen the exclusive coteries of the aristocratic members of the 
junior bar—fashionable in their dress—joyous in appearance —and not over- 
burdened with business; members of the Kildare-street Club, although, 
in most instances, owing their adventitious position in society to the fact 
of their fathers filling judicial, or other high official situations. They 
seem to be very earnest in conversation; but their looks are too gay, and 
their laugh too hearty to result from any legal bon-mot. No; they are 
discussing the incidents of the latest ball at the Castle; relating an anec- 
dote of some “fast” young lady ; and criticising the dress and looks of 
the rival belles. 

And so they pleasantly the day, cutting jokes—and their less 
fashionable compeers, until the clock warns them that the hour of three, 
before which, by a legal fiction, no barrister is supposed to leave the 
courts, has arrived, and that it is time for them to mount their well- 
groomed steeds, and endeavour, by a canter over the Fifteen-acres, to re- 
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fresh themselves, jaded as they are with the toil of their imaginary 


business. 

Close to them may be seen a different group, not so well dressed, and 
with greater traces of study imprinted upon their faces ; yet gay withal, 
and interspersing their discussion upon the latest judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor with an account of a pun perpetrated by one judge, and some 
hapless officer snubbed by another. At a little distance stand a select 
few in eager controversy about the Maynooth grant, the Defence Asso- 
ciation, and Primate Cullen; while, scattered here and there, leaning 
against the wall, may be seen a few old stagers; some spruce in all the 
silken elegance of a recently-made Queen’s counsel, some in all the neg- 
ligence of a well-worn and snuff-begrimed stuff gown ; these are the poli- 
ticians of the place, who, with all the seeming importance of official 
authority, settle the affairs of the state, and look around upon the more 
co groups with all that compassionate contempt which only he who 

as attained to the dignity of twenty years’ vending can feel for the 
juniors of six. Now and then a stately senior stalks majestically along 
in his course to one of the numerous courts, bowing most condescendingly 
to the junior who is happy enough to claim his acquaintance ; while 
some youthful ‘barrister impatiently elbows his way through the crowd, 
ostentatiously displaying his brief in one hand, while he endeavours to 
secure under his other arm a formidable library of reports, followed in 
his rapid career by his panting attorney. 

And so the motley scene shifts and x amidst a crowd of barristers, 
attorneys, clients, and idlers of every description, until, as the evening 
advances, it is gradually left in the quiet possession of the cake-women, 
and of that mysterious class of human beings yclept bag-carriers, who 
spend the day no one knows how or where, but suddenly, as if by magic, 
begin to reappear when the witching hour of three arrives. 

Within the courts a different scene is enacted. In each will be found 
some Queen’s counsel with huge distended bags before them, poring over 
their voluminous briefs; while one of them is engaged in some long and 
learned argument, which, from his tones, portends a two hours’ speech at 
least. Behind him are seated the members of the outer bar, who are to 
assist their learned leaders in the conduct of the suit. In close proximity 
may be seen the reporter, covering page on page with his mysterious 
hieroglyphics, in his frantic attempts to keep up with the speaker. On a 
bench aboves it some few young barristers, who, with note-book in hand, 
appear to be deeply interested in the case before the court, and assume an 
aspect of solemnity when some abstruse point of law is raised. Behind 
them may be seen some others, who carry on a low conversation together, 
broken now and then by a stifled laugh. Not far off, a few listless men 
are seated, lost, apparently, in the contemplation of the delights of the 
legal profession ; and at last, by an ascending gradation of idleness, we 
reach those whose sole occupation seems to be the carving upon the 
benches some memorial of their indolence, an occupation which, from the 
number and variety of its traces, must be very general. 

Leaving the court, and escaping miraculously from its swinging doors, 
which seem expressly intended to inflict what in legal parlance is styled 
‘‘mayhem” upon the incautious intruder, you mount the spiral staircase 
which leads to the library. And there another and far different scene 
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presents itself. The tables appear one confused mass of papers, books, 
and huddled promiscuously together. Countless barristers hurry 
to and fro, some seeking for places, or in a frantic search for their bags ; 
others hastening to respond to their names as they resound throughout 
the room ; the old practitioners looking as if they resented as impertinent 
being disturbed even by solicitors; the young endeavouring to appear in- 
different, as if they were well accustomed to such a summons, but with 
their hearts secretly bounding with the hope that the favourable time has 
at a arrived, and briefs and guineas will soon commence to flow in 
from discriminating attorneys. Hopes, alas! how quickly and how 
rudely dashed to the ground! Around the fireplaces are seated others, 
who look as if the fire was by prescription exclusively theirs, and their 
duty was sedulously to prevent any one but themselves from even catch- 
ing a glimpse of its blaze—a duty which, to do them justice, they most 
conscientiously discharge. Here and there the youthful attendants flit 
about as if endeavouring to be everywhere at once. Scattered through 
the room are groups, some, as is evident from their looks, engaged in 
deep consultation together ; others, more pleasantly employed, to judge 
from their frequent bursts of boisterous laughter. And if to this be added 
frequent shouts of “Tom, bring me Coke Elizabeth,” ‘ Robert, I want 
15th Meeson and Welsby,” with repeated cries for Mr. M‘Donagh, Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Serjeant O’Brien, Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, and the numerous 
other names that panting clerks and expectant attorneys entrust to the 
euphonious janitor, some idea may be formed of what a Babel of noise 
and seeming confusion is the library of the Four Courts. And yet, not- 
witi.standing what would appear to be insuperable obstacles to study, on 
a close investigation many will be found diligently reading, and so deeply 
engaged in the subject of their studies as to seem unconscious of the 
various distracting noises which prevail around. 

It is curious, too, to observe the peculiarities of several individuals, 
how, from the beginning to the end of the week—we had almost said 
the term—they enter the library almost at the same minute, seat them- 
selves at the same places, and cease their labours at the same hour each 
succeeding day. It is pleasant, also, to observe the good feeling which 
seems to actuate them all; frequently will the senior be seen kindly 
assisting the junior in his difficulties ; all, with but few exceptions, appear 
considerate and courteous to each other, anxious to help their compeers 
when perplexed, to congratulate them when successful, But there is 
nothing which is more striking and pleasant than the gaiety of heart 
which seems to prevail ; and this is the more surprising when we take 
into consideration the extraordinary diminution of business which has 
recently taken place, and the consequent suffering entailed on so many 
of the profession. This gaiety may be, and probably in many instances 
is, assumed ; but a cursory view would have the effect of impressing 
stra with the idea that there could not well be a lighter-hearted 
set of fellows than the junior bar. There are, of course, exceptions. 
Some, though still young, show the effects that disappointment and the 
sickness of hope deferred will produce upon the countenance even of 
youth, We have frequently felt melancholy at beholding the sad, care- 
worn face of some briefless barrister ; and, although our own fees are, 
alas, but “few and far between,” have sometimes thought that, if 
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allowed to choose between employment for ourselves or our woe-begone 
neighbour, our choice would fall upon him. But much as we pity such 
an one as we have just described, our compassion is tenfold greater for the 
seniors who may be seen pacing the hall with empty bags and heart- 
broken looks. They are melancholy spectacles upon other accounts ; 
they seem, as it were, beacons to deter the young and inexperienced 
from attempting that course which to them has proved so disastrous ; 
and we begin to tremble lest our fate should be the same, and some 
twenty years hence the juniors of that day point at us with that half- 
compassion, half-derision, with which an old briefless barrister is too fre- 
quently regarded. Of late years the bar have indeed suffered grievously. 
One half of the business formerly diffused among the juniors has, at one 
fell swoop, been swept away by the hateful Glengall clause ; while 
Mr. Whiteside’s revolutionising bill threatens the annihilation of the 
small remnant left. Nor is it the juniors alone who have suffered ; the 
emoluments of the seniors have also been sadly curtailed by the operation 
of the ‘“‘Encumbered Estates” and the “ Chancery Regulation” Acts. 
We have sometimes amused ourselves by imagining what would be the 
feelings of a barrister who had flourished in the good old times, when, to 
use the words of the illustrious Burke, ‘ our inheritances were a prize of 
disputation, and disputes and litigations were become an inheritance ;” 
when it was not an unusual occurrence to have a Chancery suit in 
existence for haJf a century or so, and a succession of lawyers was formed 
and supported by it ; if he could now revisit the scene of his former 
labours and behold the rapid manner in which an estate is now in- 
alienably transferred—if he could see matters which, if required to be 
stated in a good old bill, would have filled folios on folios, now shrunk 
into the small compass of a cause petition of half a dozen paragraphs or 
so—how he would stare with surprise at the unsparing manner in which 
what in his time were considered as the legitimate and reasonable emolu- 
ments, have in these days of trenchant economy been so ruthlessly cur- 
tailed! And would he not return to his grave almost with alacrity on 
beholding attorneys venturing to address a judge on matters which, some 
quarter of a century ago, a serjeant would have approached with difli- 
dence. But a truce to these reflections. The distressed state of the 
country tells sadly, in many instances, upon the bar. Some were them- 
selves landlords, and suffer with the rest of that ill-fated and much- 
maligned class. Others have been swept away in the tide of ruin which 
has overwhelmed so many whose fortunes mainly consisted of charges 
upon land; while not a few have been compelled to quit their native 
country, and seek for better fortunes in another and a more prosperous 


There are, however, other and pleasanter prospects to diversify agree- 
ably the scene. The heavy-bagged practitioner in extensive employ- 
ment, who seems to revel in the consciousness that his fee-book is well 
thumbed, his faculties well used—the newly-appointed official, whose 
promotion is too recent to have blunted the feelings of delight which we 
are sure (would that we could speak from experience) must prevail on 
such an occasion—the junior who has just been complimented by the 
judges for the ability and industry he has displayed. These, and other 
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stimulants of a similar nature, urge on our energies when we begin to 
, and keep alive our almost expiring a oe 

‘Mr. Shiel, in one of his “ Sketches,” alludes to the matrimonial pro 
pensities of the bar in his time. We are happy to say that, in that par- 
ticular at least, the barristers of the present day have not degenerated 
from their predecessors. Still are they found the most earnest votaries 
of matrimony: still with praiseworthy courage do they rush into mar- 
riages, which to the coldly prudent must appear rash in the extreme. 
Their excuse being, we suppose, that of the Irish pauper, who, on being 
censured for his improvidence in marrying a woman as poor as himself, 
declared in vindication of his conduct that a wife was the only comfort 
left him. Or perhaps some of these rash marriages are made on specu- 
lation, for in the lives of almost all the great lawyers of England and 
Ireland mention is made of an improvident marriage contracted in their 

outh ; they therefore conclude, that to be guilty of a similar act of 
imprudence is the first step towards future fame and success. And per- 
haps, after all, they are not wrong. Lord Kenyon would have said they 
were in the right; as that distinguished judge once told an anxious parent, 
that for his son to succeed at the bar he ought first to spend his own 
fortune, then marry and spend his wife’s, and he would then have some 
chance of succeeding in his profession. That certainly was carrying the 
doctrine to an extreme. As incidental to marriage we may also mention 
that, like their predecessors of thirty years ago, most of the Irish bar are 
the happy fathers of large and increasing families, and, in practice at 
least, most zealous anti-Malthusians. 

Let us now reverse the picture, and examine the particulars in which 
the Irish bar of the present day differ from their predecessors. And to 
begin with the judges: what a wonderful improvement has taken place 
in them within the last half century. No longer will a Norbury be 
found to convulse his auditors with laughter, and scare away justice ; a 
Clonmell to bandy jokes upon the convicted felon; nor a Clare to use 
his authority for the purpose of injuring a political opponent. The 
judges who at present adorn the bench are, with scarcely an exception, 
men of acknowledged ability, and not less distinguished for their talents 
than for that courteousness of manner which in a person in authority is 
inexpressibly charming. In many instances, the kind and encouraging 
manner which they display towards junior barristers is most cheering to 
the individual himself, om inspiriting to the hearers. We have ourselves 
heard the most nicely-turned compliment paid by a judge to aun intelli- 
gent but diffident junior. 

The barristers, also, are, in one respect at Idast, far superior to the 
former generation of lawyers. The extent of their knowledge of law is 
vastly increased, and some of our leading counsel might fearlessly chal- 
lenge comparison with the ablest lawyers of England. Lord St. 
Leonards, no mean authority, and who had a good opportunity of judg- 
ing, has stated that the bar of Ireland contained several most accom- 

lished lawyers, and that justice is not done them in England. Nor is 
it surprising that justice is not done them in England, when they will 
not do themselves justice. By their want of unanimity, by their shame- 
ful subserviency, by their disgraceful want of public spirit—in this re- 
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epost alas! how different from their predecessors—they have made 
emselves despised as the ready and willing tools of any ministry ; in- 
stead of forming, as they might, a compact body which would cause itself 
to be respected, and the opinions of which no government would be so 
venturous as to disregard. 

In another respect the bar, as at present constituted, is peculiarly dif- 
ferent from that which flourished at the time when the ‘ Sketches” 
appeared. Then Bushe, Plunket, Saurin, O’Connell, and others, towered 
pre-eminent above their fellows, and their superior talents were universall 
admitted. But at present, although some are in greater request than the 
others, it would not be so easy to select even three or four who, by the 
unanimous voice of their compeers and the public, are allowed to surpass 
in ability the rest. On the contrary, there seems to-be a vast level of 
mediocrity, above which few rise, and those few to a scarcely perceptible 
height above the crowd. There are a great number of clear-headed. 
and well-read lawyers, any one of whom would be fully competent for the 
discharge, and skilful discharge, of business ; but scarcely one the securing 
of whom for the conduct of a suit would be looked upon as an all but 
certain pledge of success. 

In eloquence, particularly, have we sadly fallen off. Mr, Whiteside is 
undoubtedly eloquent, and unsurpassed by any one at the bar in mocking, 
sarcastic, and even humorous raillery ; and Mr. Butt as undeniably the 
most powerful and original advocate we possess ; but neither of these 
learned gentlemen are entitled to be called orators. Neither of them 
would produce the effect upon a jury which Curran, by his almost super- 
human fire, Bushe by the force of his accomplished oratory, Deane 
Grady by his pantomimic fun, and to come nearer our own days, O’Con- 
nell by his wonderful talents and matchless effrontery, are known to have 
done. At the same time, however, there are several who can make a 
very good, effective, and even telling address. This change is not sur- 
prising. Curran and his contemporaries had a school of eloquence wherein 
to study seldom if ever surpassed—the Irish House of Commons; and 
they lived at a time when every Irishman was an orator, and when sub- 
jects for debate equalling in interest the events which fired Demosthenes 
and inspired Cicero, almost daily presented themselves for discussion. 
Their immediate successors had Curran himself and Bushe to copy; but 
at the present day no model remains for our imitation ; no school exists 
wherein to take out a degree in eloquence. 

The Irish bar was formerly, also, particularly distinguished for wit. 
And, indeed, from the bon-mots still retailed, and the numberless anec- 
dotes still recounted of Curran, Plunket, Bushe, we can readily believe 
that it well deserved the reputation it enjoyed. In this respect we have 
also deteriorated. A pun may now and then be perpetrated; an enter- 
taining scene of humorous retort and amusing cross-examination may 
sometimes enliven a trial at Nisi Prius ; but few, if any, claims can be 
made to real genuine wit. It thus appears upon the whole, that with the 
increase of our legal knowledge, our wit and our eloquence have propor- 
tionably declined. 

Shiel, in one of his “ Sketches,” alluding to the crowded state of the 
profession at that time, says: “I was particularly struck by the numbers 
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of men (many of them, I was assured; possessed of fine talents, 
which, if differently applied, must have forced their way) who, from 
term to term, and year to year, submit to trudge the ‘ Hall,’ waiting 
till their turn shall come at last, and too often harassed by forebodings 
that it may never come.” The crowded state of the profession is still'the 
great topic of almost universal complaint. It is the regular remark with 
which each term invariably opens ; a remark, by the way, which appears 
to us a kind of a liint to the — to whom it is addressed that the 
sooner he leaves himself the better. Dire are the anathemas uttered 
against the a and the madness of young men coming to the bar when 
the list of “calls” is along one; but a.comparative degree of good-natured 
compassion is displayed when only one or two (as now occasionally 
happens) are venturous enough to endue themselves for the first time 
with the barrister’s wig and gown. There is, however, unfortunately a 

t deal of reason in the complaint of the numbers at present at the 
ay We are so numerous, that were all the business now transacted to 
be equally divided amongst all the practising barristers (adopting the defi- 
nition of ‘practising barrister” given by a learned judge, that it means 
one who goes down to the “ Hall” during term), we much question if the 
income derived by each would average fifty pounds a year. In fact, our 
only chance of success lies in outliving our compeers ; and there is a kind 
of barbarous politeness in making inquiries about the health of any of 
our brother barristers, for it is only a civil way of asking if there is any 
chance of his soon departing, and leaving the business he may be so 
fortunate as to enjoy to be divided amongst his survivors. Our vast 
numbers are now peculiarly felt in consequence of their disproportion to 
the diminished amount of the legal business of the country. Indeed, we 
sometimes find our thoughts wandering from the pages of Coke upon 
Lyttleton, Plowden’s Commentaries, or any other erudite black-letter 
folio, which lies pretendingly open before us, and engaged in a calculation 
as to the number of years which will elapse before we can hope that our 
seniors will quit the scene of their toil and lucrative labour ; the result of 
which is the melancholy conviction that, if our calculation of the chances 
be correct, we shall have attained the respectable age of fifty-five before 
we can hope for an opening. 

This leads us to the consideration of the prospects of the bar. But 
here such @ dismal scene of protracted hopes, and broken down spirits, 
opens upon our view, that we have not courage steadily to regard it- 
Blinded not with the “excessive bright,” but with the “ darkness. visible” 
of the prospect, we gladly shut our eyes, and thus endeavour to remove 
from our minds the sad impression which the mournful vision is so calcu- 


lated to produce. 


Visions of evil spare our aching sight, 
Ye unborn horrors crowd not on our view. 
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THE EASTERN: QUESTION, 


THE great interest which is felt in the existing crisis in the East, more 
icularly in what regards the state of parties within the Turkish em- 
pire itself, is sufficiently attested by the number of publications that have 
issued from the press, and the quantity that has been written, often almost 
at random, and with a very partial acquaintance with the facts of the 
case, since we last took up the subject. 

As to the crisis itself, the Russians have, as was anticipated, occupied the 
Dacian provinces ; and, as we further anticipated, no casus belli has been 
made of the said occupation. The Tsar has avoided all discussions as to 
his right to the said invasion of territory founded upon treaties, by the 
miserable subterfuge—it can be called nothing else—of throwing the 
responsibility of that occupation upon the attitude assumed by the Eng- 
lish and French fleets. “The two maritime powers,” writes Coin Nes- 
selrode, in his circular of the 2nd of July, “ did not consider it proper to 
defer to the considerations which we recommended to their serious atten- 
tion. Taking the initiative before us, they have deemed it indispensable 
to anticipate at once, by an effective measure, those which we had only 
announced to them as eventual, since we left the act of putting them in 
force in dependence on the final resolutions of the Porte; and that at the 
very moment I write the execution of the said measures has not com- 
menced. They sent their fleets at once into the Constantinopolitan seas. 
They already occupy the waters and ports under Ottoman domination 
within reach of the Dardanelles. By this threatening attitude the two 
powers have placed us under the weight of au accusing demonstration, 
which could not but, as we had intimated to them, add new complications 
to the crisis. 

“In presence of the refusal of the Porte, backed by the manifestations 
of France and England, it becomes more than ever impossible to modify 
the resolutions upon which the Emperor had made the adoption of certain 
measures to depend. 

“In consequence, his imperial majesty has just sent to the division of 
the army now stationed in Bessarabia, the order to pass the frontier, and 
to occupy the principalities.” 

Now, one word to all this diplomatic twaddle. Would England and 
France ever have moved at all but for the hostile attitude assumed by the 
Tsar? To carry out the same argument, England and France might s 
that they did not go to Constantinople till Russia occupied the principali- 
ties. Russia might retort, that it did not cross the Danube till England 
and France passed the Dardanelles. England and France, on their part, 
did not destroy the Russian fleet till Russia had fired the first gun ; 
Russia did not enter Constantinople till England and France had begun 
the war; and so on complication might be heaped upon complication, 
with neither moderation to guide counsels, reason whereon to found mea- 
sures, or principles by which to _ them out, or bring them to any tan- 
gible solution or termination.* If matters go on this way, that which 





* M. Drouyn de Lhuys has written an able official reply to the extraordinary 
statements made by Count Nesselrode. The French minister points out, that om 
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originally was a mere case of protocols, harshly insisted upon, will become 
a case of princely jealousies and imperial dignities, and war, disastrous to 
all parties concerned, will be inevitable. It is to be hoped that reason 
and moderation will, however, still be admitted into the counsels of those 
in power. England and France have undoubtedly been hasty in propping 
up their tottering ally. There was a rivalry between the two fleets as to 
which should be first in what Count Nesselrode chooses to dignify, for 
diplomatic purposes, ‘the Constantinopolitan seas;” once there, they 
were as loth to advance further as they were hurried to arrive in the 
ZEgean. Wisely hasit been so. There is thus still time for negotiation. 
Russia avers nothing but pacific intentions. It does not enter the 
principalities with warlike intentions—“ pour faire 4 la Porte un 

erre offensive ;” the occupation is to be a merely temporary one ; there 
is no idea or intention of conquest ; no upraising of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey is sought for; the principalities will not even be put to 
any expense ; Russia will retire the moment the satisfaction demanded is 
granted, and the pressure exercised upon them by the two maritime powers 
ceases. All thisis very absurd ; Russia will remain in the principalities 
unless bearded out by the Western powers, till the resources of Turkey 
are exhausted, the Greeks have risen in rebellion, or every requisite con- 
cession and humiliation has been granted. 

Now about these Russian demands, which, according to some writers, 
should be resented by immediate war, what are they but the right of 
protecting their co-religionaries in Turkey? It has been asserted, and 
we have repeated it, that as well might France assert a claim to protect 
the Roman Catholics in Great Britain ; but this argument has been fairly 
disposed of by the author of a pamphlet before us. The Romanists of 
Great Britain and Ireland are under a civilised and a Christian govern- 
ment. ‘“ Wereit Hindoo or Buddhist,” says G. D. P., “there might be 
some analogy—though neither of these religions is fierce, savage, and 
brutal in its propaganda, as is that of the Osmanlis.” The Christians of 
the East dwell under a Muhammadan and semi-barbarian government ; 
one under which they positively require protection. If the Western 
governments fear that the extent of protection demanded by Russia 
towards her co-religionaries is too great to be consistent with the inde- 

ndence of the Porte, let them procure a similar treaty or arrangement 
in favour of the Christians of other denominations, and surely no party 
has a sight to complain. If the Tsar is really so little influenced by 
pride, ambition, and love of conquest as he assumes to be, he will not 
refuse to be gratified in his demands in common with other Christian 
nations. This is the true and only solution of the present crisis ; it has 
presented itself to the minds of many. 

But in the mean time the barbarian Turk, backed by the manifestations 
of England and France, is withdrawing all right of protection on the 

of Russia, and grievously complicating affairs. 

“If we were fora moment,” justly enough remarks Count Nesselrode, 
‘to admit so absolute a solasiale, we must tear with our own hands the 
treaty of Kainardji, as well as all those which confirm it ; and willingly 





the 3lst of May, when it was impossible that the resolutions adopted by France 
and England could be known at St. Petersburg, a last ultimatum was addressed 
to d Pasha by Count Nesselrode himself, announcing the proximate occupa- 
tion of the principalities. 
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give up the _ which they conferred upon us to see that the Greek 
worship should be efficiently protected in Turkey, 

“Ts that what the Porte wants? Does she intend to disengage her- 
self from all anterior obligations, and to work out of the existing crisis a 
perpetat abolition of a whole order of relations that time had conse- 
crated : 

“Impartial Europe will understand that if the question is placed 
upon such a footing, it would become for Russia, notwithstanding its 
truly conciliating intentions, incapable of a pacific solution. For, with 
us, it would implicate all our treaties, our secular influence, our moral 
credit, our dearest sentiments, both national and religious.” 

The Russian diplomatist insists—and not without good show of reason, 
even supposing his loyalty to be open to doubts—that the bearing and 
extent of protection demanded by Russia has been altogether exaggerated. 
“C'est,” writes the count, “a ce triste malentendu que tient toute la 
crise du moment.” The misunderstanding here alluded to is the oft 
reiterated statement that the independence of Turkey is threatened by 
the demands of a religious protectorate—a protectorate that has existed 
from ancient times, and has only been renewed in the present day be- 
cause the bigoted Muhammadans grant treaties which they never intend 
to oe in force, and promise protection where they permit insult, outrage, 
and robbery with impunity. 

But take up this question of threatened independence in another point 
of view—taking Asiatic Turkey into the question; it is altogether a 
phantom. In Turkey in Europe it assumes, from the parity of popula- 
tions, a more serious aspect, and the consequence is, that the moment 
the long anticipated crumbling to pieces of the Ottoman power looms in 
the horizon, we have a whole host of pamphleteers that rise up to fight 
on the one hand for the rights of the Panslavonic party to dominion ; 
the other to defend with equal vigour the Hellenic. This alone shows 
how difficult the question is to settle, the discussion of which is further 
complicated by the presence of the English and French fleets. 

With regard to such questions we have already expressed our political 
sentiments, founded on seven long years’ personal acquaintance with the 
countries in question, to be in favour of the separate nationalities. We 
have seen some strong arguments against such an arrangement; one of 
which is, that the existing Christians of the Turkish empire are too de- 
based by long prostration to be capable of self-government. There is a 
great deal of truth in this, and they would require at first a common 
‘protectorate. But this is no more than the revived kingdom of Greece 
itself required. Another is, that a strong government is required, a 
revival of a Byzantine empire to check Russian ambition. We doubt this; 
separate states, even when confederated, would be less threatening to the 
= of Europe than a little civilised and very vain Byzantine a 

or are there, indeed, materials for such an empire; and the considera- 
tion of this question meets at once the supposed influence to be obtained 
by Russia by the concession demanded, and the eventualities of war in 
calling forth old nationalities to independence or dominion. 

It is impossible to arrive at a precisely correct estimate of the popula- 
tion of Turkey in Europe, but the following may be considered as the 
best approximation : 
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Bulgarians (Greek Church) . . . 4,500,000 


: . ¢ Wallachia, 2,402,027 
Wallachians, or Rumani ; Moldavia, 1, oes t 3,821,182 





Albanians (Illyrians 1,600,000 
Servians ; ») 4 ; ° ‘ ; ; 886,000 
MuhammadansinServia. .  . ; ee 10,400 
Greeks ‘ ° ; ” ; : ‘ ‘ 900,000 
Turks et 4 ‘ b ; 7 ‘ aoe 700,000 
Bosnians ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . , ‘ 700,000 
Herzegovinians a a ee 

Zinzares, Rumani, or Wallacks of South-West 
ee 6 we et mk ee 300,000 
Jews : A ; - ; ; ; rage 250,000 
Croatians . ; 7 é . ‘ é ( 200,000 
Zingares, or Gipsies . ; ‘ ‘ : a” % 150,000 
Armenians . ° . . ° . ° ° 100,000 
Montenegrins . : . : ° , e- 100,000 
European Strangers. , ‘ — 60,000 
14,577,532 


It would appear from this that the proportion of Europeans in Turkey 
in Europe to Asiatic Turks is as 13,877,552 to 700,000. The pro- 
ortion of Christians to Muhammadans, including renegade Albanians, 
lavonians, &c., as 12,867,552 to 1,710,000. The proportion of Greek 
Christians to Romanists or Latins is 11,207,132 to 500,000. The pro- 
portion of Slavonian Greeks to Hellenic Greeks is as 2,186,000 to 
900,000, or ibly 1,000,000. The proportion of Christians of the 
Greek Church, including the Rumani, Bulgarians, Illyrians, and Zinzares, 
with the Slavonians, is as 12,407,132 to 1,000,000 at the utmost. So 
much for an Hellenic empire. G.I. P. estimates the Greeks in European 
Turkey, the islands and coasts of Asia Minor, as 4,800,000 ; the estimate 
is too great; but if we admit the Greeks of Asia Minor and of the islands 
into the consideration, then we must counterbalance it by the number of 
the other populations, Turkish, Turkman, Kurdish, and Arab, on the one 
side, and of other Christian communities, Syrian, Greek, Maronite, 
Nestorian, and Jacobite, on the other. 

It is evident that in Turkey in Europe the most powerful nation is the 
Slavonian, which numbers 2,186,000 souls, and counts 2,000,000 more in 
the Austrian dominions. Ami Boué estimates the slave population altoge- 
ther at 5,000,000 ; of whom 3,000,000 belong to the Greek Church, about 
1,000,000 to the Latin Church, and nigh 1,000,000 are Muhammadans. 
The Slavonians, as a nation, are neither partial to Russians nor Greeks. 
The next in power and industry is the Bulgarian ; third on the list comes 
the Rumani, crippled by Russia ; fourth, the Greek; and fifth, the Turk. 
A great number of Rumani live under Russian and Austrian rule; the 
total population is estimated at 5,700,000 souls. 

By assuming the protectorate of the Greek Church in Turkey in 
Europe, it. has too much taken for ted that, whilst serving the 
interests of Christianity, Russia is establishing a political supremacy. 
This would, to a certain extent, be unavoidable; but any practical results 
would be ultimately overbalanced by the antagonism of nationalities, 
more especially the Slavonian, the Wallachian, the Bulgarian, and the 
Greek. The duty of such a protectorate is called for from Russia from 
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its position; its political power, and its. religious s thies; and the 
benefit derived finde mr A peta on by ~ meine 13,000,000 out 
of 14,000,000 of inhabitants of Turkey in Europe, ought to be too 
dear to Christianity at large to make it a subject. of political jealousy, 
and the upholding of that duty imposed upon the Tsar as a traditionary 
and hereditary moral, social, and religious obligation—a matter of war.. 
In case of war breaking out between Russia and Turkey upon such a _ 
— of protectorate, the results even of the overthrow of Osmanli 

ominion in Europe could not be solely advantageous to Russia ;, the 
nationalities above enumerated must be taken into consideration ; Aus- 
tria is concerned on the Danube and in the western provinces, where she 
is evidently prepared to defend her interests at all hazards; and England 
and France could have moved in unison at such a juncture to settle the 
protectorate of the East, with far greater effect, and in a far nobler atti- 
tude, than when badly bound together to uphold a dominion of barbarian 
Mussulmans—a people they cannot but despise—and a cause which sets 
the rapacity and bigotry of 1,000,000 of Turks against the interests of 
13,000,000 of Christians. 

It is a fact of no small insignificance, that while a portion of the press, 
which has generally to rely for information upon difficult questions like 
this-upon what topics come to hand through the contemporary and the 
foreign press, diplomatic documents, parliamentary discussions, and what- 
ever other materials which present themselves of facile access, supports 
the policy of government in attacking Russia and upholding the anti- 
Christian policy of Turkey, that no pamphlet or book, originating as 
such better digested publications generally do, from authors personally 
versed in the matter in dispute, which has come in our way, follows out 
the same principles, but more or less ardently embraces the same or an 
analogous view of the question which we have adopted from combined 
long consideration and experience. 

The anonymous author of “ Russian Turkey ; or, a Greek Empire the 
inevitable Solution of the Eastern Question,” is a Hellenic Greek, who 
can see nothing so desirable as the simple revival of a Byzantine Hel- 
lenic empire to the total neglect of Slavonian, Wallachian, Bulgarian, 
and other interests, although each of the three first are numerically far 
greater than the Greek population of Turkey in Europe. But although 
we do not agree with the author as to the solution of the Eastern ques- 
tion, some of the arguments by which he establishes the superior claims 
of the Greeks over the Turks, are of prominent interest at the present 
moment, as applicable to all those poor Christians who groan and travail 
under the iron sway of a bigoted Muhammadan despotism. 

A large portion of the British public are led by their anti-Russian 
feeling to believe that no convention is necessary; but. the pages of 
every modern work written on Turkey, and the experience of every in- 
dividual traveller or resident, teem with evidences of the insolent ex- 
tortion, persecution, and outrage committed by the Turkish authorities, 
on the Christian population, more especially when at a distance from 
the head government. Look to the massacre of the Nestorians—an ex- 
ploit of only three or four years back! The Turkish invasion of Monte- 
negro was distinguished by scenes of bloodshed and atrocious pr 
tions that proved the Turkish tiger had not forgotten his old relish for 
Christian blood. 
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There is another point of view in which the subject remains to be con- 
sidered. England and France are united to support the Turkish empire 
—nominally out of regard for treaties and to protect an old ally, really 
to check the ambitious designs of Russia. Now it remains to be con- 
sidered, would the position of Turkey in Europe be worse in its social and 
commercial relations towards us or be any other domination than that of 
the bigoted Muhammadans? The Turks have been liberal in their 
treaties of commerce with us; beyond that they have done little or nothing 
to unfold the resources of their vast empire: industry and commerce are, 
it is well known, in the hands of the Rayahs, or Christian subjects. The 
condition of the country might improve under Russian domination, but 
not to the extent that is desirable. Russia has shown itself semi-barbarian 
in many of her institutions—in her steadfast adherence to an old feudal 
system, the serfdom of peasants, in a military organisation out of all 
reasonable bounds, in religious bigotry, in jealousy of foreigners when in 
Russia, in despotic rule at home, in her system of espionage, in her com- 
mercial monopolies and restrictions, in the peculation common among 
employés, and as flagrant as in Turkey. This is not the nation then to 
see at Constantinople—the Queen city of Europe—this is not the power 
to evolve the resources of the finest provinces of the world, to pour their 
social and commercial wealth into the lap of humanity at large, and to 
open the great thoroughfare of the Eastern and Western worlds. But 
there is nothing in the antecedents of the native Christians opposed to a 
belief that their social and commercial spirit would have a liberal tendency. 

“When Englishmen,” says G. D. P., ‘are told of the possible loss of 
the English commerce in Turkey, ought they not, my lord, to ask them- 
selves whether these 12,000,000 will cease to consume English goods 
because they have become free ?” 

The trade in corn from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, which has become of vital importance to England, is in the 
hands of the Christians. This is another point of view, from which, con- 
sidering the inevitable decline and fall of the Turkish empire, and the 
expenses, difficulties, and dangers attendant upon propping up the old 
tiger-like carcase, makes it-so important to duly weigh the advantages 
of such a support as compared with that of the native Christians, even 
to letting Russia have her own way till the time comes for the settlement 
of the true Eastern question—that of the government of Constantinople 
and the provinces—when England and France could come forward to back 
the claims of 12,000,000 of Christians, instead oi, as at present, support- 
ing the barbarian dominion of 2,000,000 of Muhammadans (in Turkey 
in Europe 900,000). Commerce, religion, self-interest, ordinary cau- 
tion, ultimate results, all point to the same conclusion. Even if the in- 
terference of England and France were to stave off for the present the 
fall of the Porte, it would be delaying an inevitable result. 

“Let me ask your lordship,” writes G. D .P., “if it be likely, in the 
present state of the world, that the industrious, active 12,000,000 of 
Christians will allow themselves any longer to be enslaved for the sake of 
700,000 drones ?” 

But the interference of England and France will most likely not settle 
the qfestion in favour of the Turks even for the present moment, and 
then what will be the result of the false step taken? To use once more 
the words of G. D. P., “ What politician, aware of the disposition Russia 
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has shown by her retirement from Hungary, to avow that she entertains 
no notion of further aggrandising her power towards the West—who is 
there, I say, my lord, can suppose that if an o portunity be afforded her, 
she will not indemnify herself for such self-denial by turning towards 
the East? Is not England, my lord, about to afford oe that occasion ? 
Are you not, by this resistance to the religious freedom of the Christians 
of the Greek Church, putting arms in the hands of Russia ?—pointing 
out to her vast territories, the priceless gem of the whole world stretch- 
ing out before her; and do vou not actually, while seeming to oppose, 
place all of them within her grasp ?” 

Three more pamphlets, one entitled “ Hints on the Solution of the 
Eastern Question;” another, ‘“‘ The Eastern Question in relation to the 
Restoration of a Greek Empire;” and the third, put forth in French at 
Athens, called ‘“‘ A Few Words on the Eastern Question,” have been 
published in advocacy of Hellenic interests, and the same interests are 
now represented in this country in a weekly paper called the Hastern 
Star. 

We have also “ The Turks in Europe; a Sketch of Manners and 
Politics in the Ottoman Empire,” by Bayle St. John (Chapman and 
Hall), at once explicit and detailed in its condemnation of the ignorance, 
incapacity, and misrule of the Turks, attesting the impossibility of the 
Ottoman empire continuing to exist as part of the European system, and 
embracing the purely Hellenic side of the question. To this we have 
only to answer, that the Hellenic Greeks in European Turkey are at the 
best only as 1,000,000 to 12,000,000 Slavonian, Illyrian, and Rumani 
Greeks. They are neither as warlike as the Servians or other moun- 
taineers, nor as industrious or persevering as the Bulgarians, and barely 
excelling the Rumani in the arts of life. Their claim could only be a 
separate Byzantine or Macedonian nationality, or an incorporation with 
the kingdom of Greece. Events will, however, no doubt precipitate 
measures. In a war of religion, the bigoted Turk will assail every 
Christian alike, and more especially his Rayah subjects, whom he suspects 
of sympathy with the Muscovite. The Greek, backed by the hostile de- 
monstration of Russia and its avowed religious sympathies, will retort, 
collisions will occur, and numerous complications of the so-called Eastern 
cena will speedily arise, among which may be enumerated the 
urther sources of complication arising from the fanaticism of the Turks 
themselves, which only the other day threatened the stability of the 
empire, and which cannot yet but be productive of excesses that will 
hasten the fate of Osmanli dominion. According to the latest informa- 
tion, mediation was for the moment triumphant. The three following 
— are said to be established:—1. That Reshid Pasha signs the 

ussian ultimatum. (It was certain that Russia would gain its point 
notwithstanding the presence of the fleets.) 2. That the fleets of the 
naval powers retire from the Aigean Sea. 3. That the Emperor of 
Russia declares to the Porte that he purposes never to make the conces- 
sions on the part of Turkey a pretext for interfering in Turkish temporal 
affairs, and in any way prejudicing the sovereignty of the Sultan. No 
mention is here made of an evacuation of the principalities. On the 
contrary, the emperor is fortifying the military stations along the Danube, 
and avowedly intends to prolong the occupation till he is indemnified for 
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expenses incurred in litigation and oppression. As the first instal- 
ment of the indemnification for ree. incurred in 1848, 49, 
and 50, has only as yet been paid, two indemnifications will be incurred, 
and ‘the principalities mortgaged beyond power of redemption. Such is 
the policy of Russia: she gains her ultimatum and two provinces, and she 
awaits, with an armed front on the Danube, the progress of events. 

Of works of a different character, and not especially adapted to the 

nt crisis, may be mentioned “ The Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh : a 
Visit to the Secret Sects of Northern Syria; with a view to the Esta- 
blishment of Schools.” By the Rev. Samuel Lyde, B.A., late chaplain 
of the Anglican Church at Beyrout. (Hurst and Blackett.) A very in- 
teresting work, devoted to an excellent purpose—that of raising a so-called 
Anysreeh Fund. This fund is to be devoted to the foundation of a 
mission and the establishment of schools among these curious sectarians, 
whose vaunted secret, Mr. Lyde justly enough says, probably consists of 
nothing more than a few unintelligible prayers, a medley of Christianity 
and Muhammadanism, and a trivial, if not obscene rite. The only objec- 
tion we have to make to this little unassuming work is, that by a prin- 
ciple only recently introduced among travellers, and which cannot be too 
energetically denounced and too loudly condemned, Mr. Lyde passes over 
altogether without notice the much more extensive labours and inquiries 
of the Hon. Mr. Walpole in the same field. This is a system that will 
never do. 

Another work connected with the East is designated “ The Thistle and 
the Cedar of Lebanon,” by Habeeb Risk Allah Effendi, M.R.C.S., and 
Associate of King’s College. (James Madden.) It is written, as the name 
indicates, by a native Syrian, who describes his early career and national 
associations, intermingling with his pictures all the small-talk and 
scandal of the Levant, more especially detailing the circumstances con- 
nected with the strange marriage of a well-known military gentleman ; 
the eccentricities of Sayid Ali, formerly one of the interpreters to the 
Euphrates’ expedition ; the amours and intrigues of “an oid English 
official,” and the vulgar exactions of some English travellers. We doubt 

much one statement—viz., that at the bombardment of Acre the 
Egyptian and Syrian soldiery did not resist the British—nay, even spiked 
their guns, because the said British were fighting for the Sultan. _ Risk 
Allah might as well tell us that the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabs, let 
the Turks beat them at Nizib because they, the said Turks, were fighting 
for the Sultan. It happened, unfortunately, that the Egyptians and 

ians beat the Turks. The guns Risk Allah saw spiked were most 
likely so disabled by our boat parties that effected a gallant landing at 
more than one point during the engagement. 

The remainder of Risk Allah’s work is occupied with details of his 
visit to this aa the kindness shown to him, and his education and 
social successes. ese reflect the highest credit upon his general cha- 
racter and abilities. The work has been revised for the press by the 
Reverend Mr. Witts, and it attests how much has been made of the 
author by the noble and the educated of the land. The raising of a fund 
for the — of a hospital and schools at Bayrut is also earnestly 
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NAPOLEON AND SIR HUDSON LOWE* 


Hirxerto the story of a, acai captivity has been told by writers 
whose object was not to make known the truth, but to exalt the character 
of their A and depreciate that of Sir Hudson Lowe. O’Meara, Las 
Cases, Montholon, and Antommarchi, had each of them well-known and 
well-appreciated causes for ill-feeling against the Governor of St. Helena. 
O’Meara was removed from his post of physician to Napoleon, and after- 
wards dismissed from the navy, for conduct at utter variance with his 
duty; Antommarchi was offended at being subjected to the same regula- 
tions as the captives, and at Sir Hudson Lowe’s pressing upon the attend- 
ants of Napoleon the necessity of having recourse to additional medical 
advice when his illness became serious; Las Cases and Montholon were 
fellow-exiles and sufferers with Napoleon. The records of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s administration, now first laid before the public, attest a constant 
system of double espionage on the part of O’Meara, unfair to the governor, 
unworthy of the man, and discreditable to the government that fostered 
it; and, on the part of Las Cases and Montholon, an incessant hostilit 
to everything emanating from the British authorities, a peevish and ill- 
nat view of everything done alike for their comfort or for the security 
of the ex-Emperor, and a constant misrepresentation of facts, purposely 
made, in order to embitter the feelings of Napoleon against Sir Hudson, 
and, in consonance with Napoleon’s own inclinations, to place his governor 
before the world in the light of a tyrant, and himself as a victim and 
martyr. 

There can, in the present day, be no doubt of these facts. Napoleon 
was certainly no hero at St. Helena ; his dissensions shrink into the very 
smallest proportions. His own countryman—De Lamartine—has been 
fain to acknowledge it. No doubt Sir Hudson Lowe had his faults: we 
all know the irritating coldness with which some persons, inflated with a 
sense of responsibility—from the little Jack-in-office to really high 
authorities—will perform the duties of the state, as if state and people 
were always in opposition, or whoever they were put in authority over 
were from that moment a lower order of creation than themselves. Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s manners were evidently to the highest degree repulsive 
to the lively, intriguing, energetic Frenchmen ; they goaded Napoleon 
to an unwonted degree of irritation. Montholon describes Napoleon as 
always expressing regret for his violence upon occasions of interviews 
with Sir Hudson, but he used to add, “ Their phlegm leads me on, and 
I say more than I ought.” Las Cases also reports Napoleon as saying, 
‘“‘T must receive this officer no more; he puts me in a passion; it 1s 
beneath my dignity ; expressions escape me which would have been un- 
pardonable at the Tuileries; if they can at all be excused here, it is 
because I am in his hands, and subject to his power.” On another occa- 
sion he said, “ Had such a scene taken place at the Tuileries, I should 
have felt myself bound in conscience to make some amendment. Never 
during the period of my power did I speak harshly to any one without 
afterwards saying something to make amends for it. But here I uttered 


* History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; from the Letters and 
Journals of the late Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents not 
before made public. By William Forsyth, M.A. 3 vols. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 
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not a syllable of conciliation, and I had no wish to do so. However, the 
governor proved himself very insensible to my severity ; his delicacy did 
not seem wounded by it. I should have liked, for his sake, to have seen 
him evince a little anger, or pull the door violently after him when he 
went away. This would at least have shown that there was some spring 
and elasticity about him; but I found nothing of the kind.” The two 
characters were indeed utterly irreconcilable. 

Not that Sir Hudson Lowe—the béte noire of all Frenchmen—is to be © 
blamed for peculiarity of disposition; no other governor would have met 
with better treatment at the hands of the imperial prisoner. The same 
line of conduct was shown towards Sir George Cockburn. ‘“ The policy 
at Longwood,” justly remarks Mr. Forsyth, the editor of the Hudson 
Lowe papers, “ was a policy of Pee and aa It was a desperate 
attempt by Napoleon to create sufficient sympathy in Europe to render 
probable the chance of his removal from his ocean prison ; and to attain 
this end no calumny was deemed too gross—no misrepresentation was 
thought too mean.” ‘* My good friend,” said General Montholon one 
day to Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Jackson, at St. Helena, who 
told him that Sir Hudson Lowe had refrained from appointing him 
orderly officer at Longwood out of delicacy to Napoleon, because he was 
then only a lieutenant—“my good friend, you have had a fortunate 
escape ; for had you come hither as an orderly officer, we would most 
assuredly have ruined your reputation. It is a part of our system, e¢ 
que voulez dire?” The whole affair of the sale of plate at Longwood, 
which excited so much sympathy at the time, was a manceuvre of Napo- 
leon’s to create false sympathy for himself, and draw public odium upon Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 


To prove this, we shall cite a witness whose testimony here admits of no 
dispute. O'Meara himself shall reveal the truth. In vain, however, shall we 
search his printed pages for the real explanation of the circumstance. There 
we find nothing to lead the reader to believe that the sale was caused by any- 
thing but want of food. And yet he had himself written, on the 23rd of 
September, to Sir Thomas Reade, “ You know they have taken out the 
Eagles, and beaten up into a mass a portion of the plate, openly and avowedly 
for the purpose of providing money, in order to cover expenses over and 
above the | ime a allowance. The object they have in view in this is very 
evident, and does not require me to point it out to you.” And again, in a private 
letter to his friend Mr. Finlaison, on the 10th of October, after mentioning 
that the French at Longwood daily spent more than the government allow- 
ance, to meet which outlay Bonaparte had caused some of his plate to be 
broken up, he adds,—* Jn this he has also a wish to excite an odium against the 
governor, by saying that he has been obliged to sell his plate in order to provide 
against starvation, AS HE HIMSELF TOLD ME WAS HIS OBJECT.” 





Las Cases also bears evidence to the same policy. In a suppressed 
passage of the count’s journal, eliminated by Sir Hudson Lowe, he says : 
“We had nothing left us but moral weapons; that to make the most 
effective use of these it was necessary to reduce to a system our demea- 
nour, our words, our sentiments, even to our privations ; that a large 
population in Europe would take a lively interest in our behalf; that the 
opposition in England would not fail to attack the ministry on the vio- 
lence of their conduct towards us.” De Lamartine felt this, and added : 
“‘ The desire of provoking insult by insult, and of afterwards exhibiting 
these insults as crimes to the indignation of the Continent, and of making 
Sir Hudson Lowe the Pilate of this Napoleonic Calvary, is plainly evident 
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in all those letters.” ‘The truth was told by Count Montholon when he 
said to Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, who visited him at his chateau of 
Frémigny; near Arpajon, in France, after their return to Europe, “ Mon 
cher ami, anangel from heaven could not have pleased us as governor 
of St. Helena.” 

The Northumberland arrived at St. Helena with Napoleon Bonaparte 
on board on the 15th of October, 1815; so early as the Sth of November 
Count Bertrand addressed a long official paper to Sir George Cockburn, 
protesting, in the name of his master, against the whole proceedings of 
the English government towards the ex-Emperor and his suite, and com- 
plaining of the regulations to which they were subjected. ‘The complaints 
were directed against trifles, such as bad accommodation, want of a bath, 
and of saddle-horses, but they also comprised two serious items: firstly, 
the constant surveillance of the ex-Emperor and his party ; and secondly, 
the disavowal of Napoleon Bonaparte’s claim to consideration as an ex- 
Emperor. “You oblige me officially to explain to you,” wrote Sir 
George Cockburn, in answer to the “Grand Maréchal’s” letter, “ that I 
have no cognisance of any Emperor being actually upon this island, or 
of any person possessing such dignity, having (as stated by you) come 
hither with me in the Northumberland.” ‘This was a mere piece of offi- 
cial affectation, and we quite agree with the editor, that it was puerile in 
us to ignore a title by which Napoleon will be known in history as cer- 
tainly as Augustus or Charlemagne. It was impolitic, also, as it gave 
rise to a constant source of irritation and vexation. Again, also, as to 
an equally grievous source of annoyance and vexation—the close surveil- 
lance of the persons of the exiles—posterity will undoubtedly agree that 
it was carried to a ridiculous and most irritating extreme. There can be 
no doubt that Napoleon and his suite would have tampered with who- 
soever they came near; but on such a mere rock in the ocean, its shores 
well pas By and its coast screened at every side by men-of-war, what 
evil could have possibly come of the free run of the island? The mea- 
sures pursued in this respect towards Napoleon were as impolitic as they 
were absurd and uncalled for. 

On the 20th of December, Sir George Cockburn went to Longwood, 
but the ex-Emperor would not receive him, he was so angry at the restric- 
tions placed upon him, and he ordered Count Montholon to write a series 
of complaints on the subject—complaints urged in so offensive a manner 
as to have drawn a strong recriminatory answer from the admiral. 
Another grievance bitterly complained of by the prisoners was, that all 
letters whatsoever written by them, or directed to them, must be first de- 
livered to the governor. Sir George Cockburn appealed to his “ instruc- 
tions” upon the point, which were definite; yet Sir Hudson Lowe was 
afterwards accused of having innovated in this practice upon his prede- 
cessor. 

It is quite evident that Sir George Cockburn and his measures were as 
displeasing to Napoleon as any that were put in force by the much- 
maligned Sir Hudson. O’Meara, in the correspondence with Mr. Fin- 
laison of the Admiralty—a correspondence which throws a very different 
light upon his character than that which is shed by his published journals 
—records Napoleon as having said: ‘Who is the admiral? I never 
heard his name mentioned as conquering in battle, either singly or in 
general action. ”*Tistrue he has rendered his name infamous in America, 
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ich I heard of, and he will render it so here on this detestable rock.” 
And then he added: “Next to your government exiling me here, the 
worst thing they could have done, and the most insufferable to my feel- 
ings, is ing me such a man as him !” 

Napoleon fully detested Sir George Cockburn as much as he did Sir 
Hudson Lowe. And the origin of the feeling can be easily understood. 
That, however, it was not creditable to him as a man, there can be no 
difference of opinion. Still less so was it worthy of Napoleon the Great. 
“ In reading,” says Lamartine, “with attention the correspondence and 
notes exchanged on every pretext between the attendants on Napoleon 
and Sir Hudson Lowe, one is confounded at the insults, the provocations, 
and the invectives with which the captive and his friends outraged the 
governor at every turn.” It would have been the same with any 

vernor. As Las Cases said: “ Les détails de Ste. Héléne sont peu de 

ose ; c'est d’y tre qui est la grande affaire.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe’s first visit was attended by a slight incident, almost 
ridiculous in its character, but which gave rise to considerable ill-feeling, 
and curiously illustrates the petty intrigues of the ex-courtiers at Long- 
wood. Sir Hudson Lowe’s account of the affair, given in a letter to Sir 
Henry Bunbury, is as follows : 


In order that there might be no mistake respecting the appointment being 
for Sir George Cockburn as well as myself, I distinctly specified to Bertrand 
that we should go up together. We went, were received in the outer room 
by Bertrand, who almost immediately ushered me into Bonaparte’s apartment. 
I had been conversing with him for nearly half an hour, when, on his asking 
me if I had brought, with me the Regent’s speech, I turned round to ask Sir 
George Cockburn if I had not given it to him, and observed to my surprise 
that he had not followed me into the room. On going out I found Sir George 
in the ante-chamber much irritated. He told me that Bertrand had almost 
shut the door in his face as he was following me into the room ; that a ser- 
vant had put his arm across him. He said he would have forced his way, but 
that he was expecting I would have turned round to see if he was following 
me, when he supposed I would have insisted on our entering the room to- 

ether. I told him I knew nothing of his not being in the same room until 
naparte asked me for the Regent’s speech ; that I had not turned round 
before, nor would it have ever occurred to me to do so, not having any sus- 
icion of what was passing. Bonaparte was ready to receive him after I had 
eft the room, but he would not goin. Bertrand and Montholon have been 
with him since, making apologies ; but the admiral, I believe, is still not quite 
satisfied about it. I mention these particulars for your private information, 
in the event of anything being said upon them, either in an official or private 
manner, by the admiral. 


Tu his published account, O’Meara says that ‘‘Sir Hudson Lowe started 
up, and stepped forward so hastily, that he entered the room before Sir 
George was well apprised of it. The door was then closed ; 
and when the admiral presented himself, the valet, not having heard his 
name called, told him he could not enter.” In his correspondence with 
Mr. Finlaison, he gives a different version of the same affair. “ After a 
few minutes’ delay, Sir Hudson was called and went in, but on the 
admiral’s attempting to follow him, the servant whose office it is to 
announce, stopped him, and actually put his hand close to his breast to 
prevent his entering, telling him at the same time that the Emperor 
wished to see the governor alone.” 

. Count Las Cases says that Napoleon was delighted with the circum- 
stance. He burst into a fit of laughter, rubbed his hands, and exhibited 
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the joy of a child—of a schoolboy who had successfully played off a trick 
on his master. “ Ah! my Noverraz,” said he, “ you have done a 
clever thing for once in your life. He had heard me say that I would 
not see the admiral again, and he thought he was bound to shut the door 
in his face. This is delightful !” Count Montholon, however, describes 
Napoleon’s conduct very differently, and as having been much more 
becoming his character:—‘ The oversight of the mt grieved him (le 
peina). He charged O’Meara to say so to Sir George Cockburn, and 
even sent one of us to express to him his regret.” O’Meara, on his side, 
makes no mention of being charged with such a message; but he says in 
his Admiralty correspondence, that ‘‘ Montholon went the next day to 
the admiral full of excuses, which I believe to be all lies and (to coincide 
with ?) his own views, and not authorised by Bonaparte.” 

When Sir Hudson Lowe arrived at St. Helena he found the accounts 
of Mr, Balcombe, purveyor to the ex-Emperor’s house, to amount to 
somewhere between 13,000/. and 16,000/, a year. ‘This, it appears, was 
incurred by the love of good cheer snd good wines. There were alto- 
gether fifty-one persons, of whom nine alone, with four children, were of 
his family; the rest, with the exception of two officers in attendance upon 
Napoleon, were servants. This expenditure Sir Hudson Lowe was most 
anxious to reduce within the bounds of moderation. Government, think- 
ing that some of the followers would weary of their exile, and that the 
attendance might be made to undergo wn hie limited the allowance 
to 8000/.; but this was found to be so utterly inadequate, that Sir Hud- 
son added 4000/. a year on his own responsibility ; yet this unfortunate 
reduction became the theme of constant wrangling and recrimination. 

The following is O’Meara’s description of the style of living of the 
French exiles, and serves to explain the immense expenditure incurred 
for their table. We shall look in vain through his printed pages for a 
passage in which he calls them, “ except one or two, the greatest glut- 
tons and epicures he ever saw.” 


“ With respect to the allowance within which all the expenses were directed 
to be comprised, viz., 8000/. sterling per annum, to which Sir Hudson Lowe 
has, on his own responsibility, since added 4000/. yearly, in my opinion a due 
regard has not been paid to circumstances, and I do not think even this latter 
sum will be sufficient. The ministers, when they fixed 8000/, as the maximum 
of expenses, doubtless thought that almost all the generals and their families 
would embrace the opportunity offered them of leaving him, which, however, 
has not been the case, and in consequence Sir Hudson increased the sum to 
12,0007. Perhaps it may be thought presumption in me to offer an{ opinion 
about a matter which, doubtless, abler heads than mine have maturely dis- 
cussed ; but nevertheless I will venture to suggest something which might 
perbaps tend to explain why it is not sufficient. You perhaps are not aware 
of the French mode of living and their cookery ; they have, in fact, two din- 
ners every day—one at eleven or twelve o'clock, to which joints, roast and 
boiled, with all their various hashes, ragoits, fricasees, &c., are served up, with 
wine and liqueurs, and another at eight p.m., which only differs from the first 
in being supplied with more dishes. Besides these two meals, they all have 
(except Bonaparte himself, who only eats twice a day, certainly very heartily) 
something like an English breakfast in bed, at between eight and nine o'clock 
in the morning, and a luncheon with wine at four or five in the afternoon. 
The common notion of the English eating more animal food than the French 
is most incorrect. I am convinced that between their two dinners and 
luncheon they consume three or four times as much as any English family 
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composed of a similar number of persons. These two dinners then, the first 
of which they have separately in their respective rooms, cause a great con- 
sumption of meat and wine, which, together with their mode of cookery, re- 

uire a gn quantity of either oil or butter—both of which are excessively 

ear in this place (and you may as well attempt to deprive an Irishman of 
potatoes as a Frenchman of his oil, or some substitute for it). Their ‘ soupes 
consommées’ (for they are, except one or two, the greatest gluttons and epicures 
I ever saw), producing great waste of meat in a place where the necessaries of 
life are so dear, altogether render necessary a very great expenditure of money 


daily.” 

Sir George Cockburn bears testimony to the fact that they consumed 
more than a hundred dozen of wines of various kinds on the way to St. 
Helena. At the island they were always complaining: the beef was 
tough, the fowls like crows, the quantity of everything was insufficient, 
and the quality bad. One day General Gourgaud shot a pig; another, 
Napoleon himself shot a bullock. J. Legg, the purveyor of Longwood 
with beef, found the French so “ very difficult to please,” that he soon 
declined killing any more. Sir Hudson Lowe merely remarked upon 
these complaints, that there was some truth in them, and “ the governor 
is constantly abused both as to the quantity and quality of the provisions, 
as if he could have always had access to a regularly-supplied European 
market. The difficulties in this respect are little understood in Europe.” 
O'Meara, in a letter to Sir Thomas Reade, which is much in contradic- 
tion to the sentiments expressed in his book, says of these matters : 
“They are sufficiently malignant to impute all these things to the go- 
vernor, instead of setting them down as being owing to the neglect or 
carelessness of some of Balcombe’s people. Every little circumstance is 
carried directly to Bonaparte, with every aggravation that malignity and 
falsehood can suggest to evil-disposed and cankered minds.” 

It was, in fact, this system of misrepresentation and calumny perpetu- 
ally at work at Longwood, superadded to a systematic plan of blacken- 
ing the character of the employés, that made it impossible that things 
should work well. It’ was not only that there was open hostility to the 
authorities, there was also discord within Longwood itself. O'Meara 
wrote, on the passage out, of the ladies: “They mostly hate each other, 
and I am the depository of their complaints, especially Madame Ber- 
trand’s, who is like a tigress deprived of her young whenever she perceives 
me doing any service for Madame Montholon.” Sir Hudson Lowe bears 
testimony to the same state of things : 


“ There is not one of them who has not shown a disposition to elude the 
execution of the established regulations, and abuse the indulgences granted 
them—but none more-so than the one from whom I least expected it, tle 
Count Las Cases ; who, feeling his own confinement here miserable and 
wretched, is known to be constantly increasing the irritation of Bonaparte’s 
mind by all manner of complaints and misrepresentations, and has recent!y 
hada quarrel with General Gourgand on this very ground. They are, be- 
sides, all at variance together, and, I feel almost assured, give Bonaparte him- 
self more disquiet than comfort.” 


There can be no doubt as to the unhappy terms upon which the 
French lived with each other at Longwood. Lieutenant (now Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) Jackson, who resided there for some time with the 
orderly officer, says: ‘The Court of Longwood, like the entourage of 
more powerful sovereigns, was not free from jealousies, envy, and much 
uncharitableness. . . . . Generals Bertrand and Montholon were never 
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on friendly terms, while the latter and Gourgaud were at o nly avowed 
enmity; and it is a fact that the two ladies, the Countesses a te and 
De Montholen, only interchanged formal calls perhaps once or twice 
a year.” These disagreements are also iota | by Count Montholon, 
and repeatedly by Count Las Cases in his Journal. Napoleon found 
much difficulty in preserving order among his followers, a proceeded 
so far as to challenge each other, General Gourgaud’s situation was 
made so miserable by Count Montholon that he was obliged to leave 
Longwood, and he returned to Europe in March, 1818. 

Sir Hudson Lowe having heard that Napoleon was indisposed, had a 
second interview, to offer the assistance of a medical officer. Such an 
offer was not only indignantly refused, but it is evident, from what subse- 
quently occurred, that it was either Napoleon’s fixed idea that the offer of 
medical assistance was only an excuse to poison him, or else he assumed 
such a conviction for purposes of his own. 

Matters, indeed, soon came to a crisis between the ex-Emperor and 
his guardian. The last interview between the two occurred in pre- 
sence of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and is thus described by Sir Hudson 
Lowe: 


“ Having called at Longwood in company with Sir Pulteney Malcolm, we 
found General Bonaparte was walking in his garden. He went off immedi- 
ately as he saw us; but having inquired for Count Montholon, and sent a 
message by him to say we were there, Bonaparte returned to the garden, and 
the admiral and myself joined him. He spoke solely to the admiral, in which 
I made no attempt to interrupt him, but, profiting by the first interval of 
silence, 1 commenced, and addressed him as follows :—‘ That I was sorry to be 
under the necessity of saying anything which tended to incommode him, but I 
was placed under such peculiar circumstances, from the conduct towards me 
of General Bertrand, that it became a matter of indispensable necessity I 
should make known the details of it to him, and endeavour to establish some 
rule for my future communications in regard to his affairs. He was aware of 
the instructions I had received from my own government in regard to the ex- 
penses of his establishment.’ ” 

Sir Hudson Lowe related to him what had occurred between Counts Mon- 
tholon and Bertrand on the subject, and described Count Bertrand’s rude de- 
meanour and offensive expressions. He then observed to Napoleon : 

“It was obvious, after this, I could have no further communication with 
General Bertrand, and I thought it proper to call and acquaint him of it; 
that, whatever might have been General Bertrand’s personal feelings towards 
me, I called upon him by the desire of the person whom he acknowledged as 
his Emperor to speak of Ais business; that it was a failure of respect to him 
as well as to me; that I wished in consequence to learn with whom it was his 
desire I should in future communicate on questions of such nature in regard 
to his affairs. General Bonaparte made no reply for so considerable a space 
of time that I thought he did nat mean to speak at all; but, finally, in a hollow, 
angry tone of voice, commenced a string of remarks to the following purport, 
addressing himself entirely to the admiral : 

“¢ General Bertrand is a man who has commanded armies, and he treats 
him as if he were a corporal ; he is a man well known throughout Europe, and 
he (the governor) had no right to insult him. He did perfectly right in 
speaking about the prohibition against sending letters, and was justified in en- 
gaging in a discussion on that subject. He (Sir Hudson Lowe) treats us all 
as if we were deserters from the Royal Corsican or some Italian regiment ; he 
has insulted Marshal Bertrand, and he deserved what the marshal said to him.’ 
I repeated what I had said in a former conversation—that General Bertrand 
had first insulted me ; that in the conversation which had passed nothing could 
be more temperate and moderate than my language to him, as could be testi- 
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fied by my military secretary, who was present at the interview; that I had 
said nothing which, in tone or manner, could justify the reply he gave to 
me. He recommenced his reproaches of my having written sy letters 
to General Bertrand, and provoked him to say to me what he did. I again 
referred to his having first written an insulting one to me ; that he had said I 
rendered his (Bonaparte’s) situation ‘ affreuse ;’ had accused me of ‘abus de 
pouvoir et injustice.’ I then added,‘I am a subject of a free government. 
Every kind of despotism and tyranny I hold in abhorrence, and I will repel 
every accusation of my conduct in this respect as a calumny against him whom 
it is impossible to attack with the arms of truth.’ He stopped a little on my 
making this observation, but soon resumed, addressing himself to the admiral, 
and with language more bitter than before: ‘ There are two kinds of people,’ 
he said, ‘ employed by governments—those whom they honour, and those whom 
they dishonour ; he is one of the latter; the situation they have given him is 
that of an executioner.’ I answered, ‘I perfectly understand this kind of ma- 
neuvre—endeavour to brand with infamy, if one cannot attack with other 
arms. I am perfectly indifferent to all this. I did not seek my present em- 
ployment ; but, it being offered to me, I considered it a sacred duty to accept 
it.’—* Then,’ said he, ‘ if the order were given you to assassinate me, you would 
accept it ?’—*‘ No, sir.’ He again proceeded (to the admiral), and said I had 
rendered his situation forty times worse than it was before my arrival; that, 
though he had some disputes with Sir George Cockburn, he always treated 
him ina different manner; that they were content with each other, but that I 
did not know how to conduct myself towards men of honour; that I had put 
General Bertrand under arrest in his own house ; and had taken away from 
him the permission to give passes to Longwood. The admiral said it was Sir 
George Cockburn who had done this. Bonaparte replied, ‘No, sir ; he told 
you so’ (alluding to me), ‘but it is not true.” ‘The admiral again told him it 
was not me, but Sir George Cockburn, had told him so. Bonaparte then said 
he could not even write a billet de galanterie to my Lady Malcolm without 
my seeing it; that he could not now have a woman come to see him without 
_ permission ; and that he could not see the lieutenant-colonel and the 
officers of the 53rd. I interrupted him here by saying he had refused to see 
the lieutenant-colonel and the officers of the 66th regiment. If they wanted 
to see him, he answered, why did they not apply to the ‘ Grand Maréchal ?’ 
I had mentioned it to General Bertrand, I observed. ‘ But the lieutenant- 
colonel ought to have spoken to him, and not to you.’ He again broke out 
into invectives on my mode of treatment ; said I had no feeling; that the 
soldiers of the 53rd looked upon him with compassion, and wept (‘ pleurai- 
ent’) when they passed him. Continuing, he said to the admiral, ‘ He kept 
back a book which had been sent me by a member of parliament, and then 
boasted of it.—‘ How boasted of it ?? I exclaimed, struck with the ‘falsehood 
of the assertion. ‘ Yes, sir’ (interrupting me), ‘ you boasted of it to the go- 
vernor of the Island of Bourbon ; he told me so. You took hold of him’ (he 
said) ‘on his arrival here, and made him believe that you were on the best 
footing with us all, and treated us all particularly well; but this was not 
true.’ He was proceeding with a further repetition of what had passed be- 
tween Colonel Keating and him, when the admiral interrupted him with a 
defence of my not having sent the book to him ; said a book with such an in- 
scription on it I could not send, and that I ought not to have been made the 
instrument of delivering it to him. The admiral added, ‘ Colonel Keating was 
wrong in mentioning such a thing to him.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘in one to boast 
of it, and the other to repeat it.” He then remarked that I had sent letters 
to him with the title of Emperor. ‘ Yes,’ replied I, ‘but they came from the 
Secretary of State’s office, and were from your own relations or former sub- 
jects, and not from English persons. I am personally acquainted with the 
gentleman who sent the book ; he left it to my choice to send it or not, and I 
am certain he will fully approve of what I did in not sending it.’ He paused 
at this, and dropped the topic. He again addressed himself to the admiral ; 
accused me of having published the contents of a letter he had received from 
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his mother. The admiral defended me; said he knew I never published the 
contents of any private letters received from his family. I replied, it was not 
me that had done so ; it must have been his own people that did it; that 
everything w&s misrepresented to him. ‘ You have bad people about you, sir,’ 
I said. The admiral shortly afterwards repeated a similar remark, saying, 
‘You have bad people around you.’ He appeared to me struck at both our 
observations in this respect, and made no attempt to reply, but went on again 
in his strain of invective, general and personal ; told me, as he had done once 
before, ‘ You are a lieutenant-general, but you perform your duty as if you 
were a sentinel ; there is no dealing with you ; you are a most intractable man. 
If you are afraid that I should escape, why do you not bind me?’ I answered, 
I merely executed my instructions ; that, if my conduct was disapproved of, I 
might be readily removed. ‘ Your instructions are the same as Sir George 
Cockburn’s,’ he replied ; ‘he told me they were the same.’ He said he was 
to be treated as a prisoner of war; that the ministers had no right to treat 
him in any other way than as prescribed by the Act of Parliament ; that the 
nation was disposed to treat him well, but ministers acted otherwise ; accused 
me of being a mere instrument of the blind hatred of Lord Bathurst, I re- 
marked, ‘ Lord Bathurst, sir, does not know what blind hatred (haine aveugle) 
is.” He talked about our calling him general ; said he was ‘ Empereur ;’ that, 
when England and Europe should be no more, and no such name known as 
Lord Bathurst, he would still be Emperor. He told me he always went out 
of the way to avoid me, and had twice pretended to be in the bath that he 
might not see me. ‘You want money; I have none, except in the hands of 
my friends; but I cannot send my letters.’ He attacked me about the note 
which had been sent back to Count Bertrand, saying,‘ You had no right to 
put him under arrest ; you never commanded armies; you were nothing but 
the scribe of an Etat-Major. I had imagined I should be well among the 
English, but you are not an Englishman.’ He was continuing in this strain, 
when I interrupted him with saying, ‘ You make me smile, sir..—*‘ How smile, 
sir?’ he replied, at the same time turning round with surprise at the remark, 
and, looking at me, added, ‘I say what I think..—‘ Yes, sir,’ | answered, witha 
tone indicative of the sentiment I felt, and looking at him,‘ you force me to 
smile. Your misconception of my character and the rudeness of your manners 
excite my pity. 1 wish you good day ;’? and I left him (evidently a good deal 
embarrassed ) without any other salutation. 

“ The admiral quitted him immediately afterwards with a salute of the hat.” 


Imagine the conqueror of Jena and Austerlitz exposed to the pity of 
one whom he described in bitter military spirit as a Scribe d’ Etat 
Major! It was evident that the two could never meet again, nor did 
they, at least to speak to one another, till death took his imperial 
victim. ' 

The subsequent records refer mainly to further complaints and re- 
monstrances on the part of the exiles ; the breaking up of plate for 
sale for the acknowledged purport of awakening sympathy for their 
condition ; alterations made by Sir Hudson Lowe in the regulations ; 
the discovery of clandestine correspondence and arrest of Las Cases (ac- 
cording to O'Meara, not in his book, but in the Admiralty correspon- 
dence, a mere stratagem to get away from St. Helena); conversations 
with Sir Pulteney Malcolm, among which the details of the proposed 
plan of invasion of this country will be especially interesting to English 
readers ; dissensions with O’Meara; Napoleon’s self-incarceration, and 
failure of health ; plans of escape; arrival of Dr. Antommarchi and two 

riests; progress of his fatal illness, and his death and funeral. 

‘While he was dying,” it is here recorded, “a violent hurricane swept 
over the island, which shook many of the houses to their foundations, and 
tore up some of the largest trees. As the tempest raged and howled, it 
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seemed as if the spirit of the storm rode upon the blast to tell the world 


that— 

A mighty power had passed away ‘ 

To breathless Nature’s dark abyss. 
And the warring elements without were an emblem of the thoughts that 
occupied the mind of the expiring chief. They still turned to the strife 
of the battle-field, and with the words 7éte d’ Armée on his lips, his spirit 
passed away for ever from dreams of earthly conquest to meet its Creator 
and its Judge.” 

It is needless to sum up the effect produced upon the mind by the 
perusal of a work like this. It tells its own tale, and that chiefly in 
minutiz that will be best generalised by the reader himself. As an ac- 
count of the captivity of Napoleon, it is without a rival in the fidelity of 
its details, its admirable pictures of the ex-Emperor, and its general vera- 
city ; and as such, it comprises a page in history, with a lingering and 
painful interest associated therewith, which, like everything that is great 
and tragical, binds us to it, whether we like it or not. 








AN ALLEGORY. 
BY DR. SCOFFERN. 


A TORRENT from the mountain-snow 
Rush’d wildly, wildly on, 

And fell into the vale below, 

' And rippled—and was gone. 


Then flowing by through shade and sun 
In many a sportive wave, 

It pass'd earth's flowers one by one 
Towards its ocean grave. 


Onwards, still onwards to the sea, 
Through dell and mossy grove, 
Far from the blooming flowers away, 

The torrent’s waters move. 


Its ocean home is gained at last, 
The blue and mighty deep, 
Rolling before the tempest’s blast, 
. Or cradled as in sleep. 


Free as the ocean’s wave to move, 
This little mountain stream 

Rises in wreathing clouds above 
Upon a sunbeam’s gleam. 


The flowers that graced it as it lowed 
Are faded, dead, and gone ; 

Yet think not that yon fleeting cloud 
Wanders in space alone. 


The odours of the flowers are there, 
Embalm’d in sparkling dew, 

Sweeter than when so bright and fair 
In yonder vale they grew. 


Thus will it be with those who love, 
When life’s short hours have flown ; 

Though fortune sever, death remove, 
Spirits will seek their own. 
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: THE MOORS IN SPAIN.* 


WueEn the Arabs spread themselves like a deluge over Spain, the only 
portion of the country that remained unassailed was the Basque provinces: 
Upper Navarre, Guipuscoa, and Biscay. -Asturia, a great part of Galicia, 
and the northern frontier districts of Castille—in short, the whole country 
to the north of the chain of mountains which extends from the Pyrenees 
to the promontory of Finisterre—were regained within the space of forty 
years by Pelayo, his son Favila, and his successor, Alphonso the Catholic. 
The Arabs, who had not found sufficient time te settle themselves firmly 
in those provinces, disappeared again from them, without leaving a trace 
of their presence behind them ; and although they returned on several 
occasions during the next centuries into these provinces, it was not in the 
character of conquerors, but of freebooters; and even if they were suc- 
cessful in various attacks—as, for instance, in carrying off the treasures of 
St. Jago di Compostella—they scarce ever made an attempt to maintain 
possession of the towns they had taken by surprise. A settled Arabic 
population only resided momentarily beyond the northern mountains ; 
50,000 Arabs, who had taken refuge in Leon, after an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion in Merida, in 830, were settled in Galicia by Alphonso the Modest, 
but soon afterwards killed to a man, through being suspected of traitorous 
designs. With the exception of this attempt at colonisation, no other 
Arabs made their appearance in these provinces, save nomade tribes of 
warriors and isolated slaves, who could leave no lasting impression on the 
soil, which they only transiently traversed. 

The Arabs were entirely expelled at the commencement of the ninth 
century from the provinces they had held on the southern side of the Py- 
renees, and from a greater portion of Catalonia. In these districts, when 
their rule had lasted near one hundred years, many traces of them could 
be found, of which some are recognisable at the present day, especially 
in topographical names; as, for instance, in that of the fortress of Barce- 
lona—A tarazanas. 

Although Alphonso the Catholic had, in the middle of the eighth century, 
undertaken successful expeditions far beyond the Duero, still nearly 
three hundred years elapsed before the country between this stream and 
the Asturian mountains was finally regained. In Leon and Old Castille 
the Arabic rule had, doubtlessly, taken deeper root in the course of so 
many generations, than it had done in the previously mentioned pro- 
vinces ; but the Mohammedan population, which had been raised under 
their protection, disappeared utterly before the Christian conquerors. 
They were either cut down or expelled; and wherever a few fragments 
remained they were speedily converted into slaves. It was not till the 
Spaniards had made enduring conquests on the southern bank of the Duero, 
in the middle of the eleventh century, that they commenced to spare the 
dense Mohammedan population they found there, and suffer them to re- 
main in their abodes as taxable subjects. The town of Sena was the first 
whose inhabitants obtained a capitulation on these terms. This humanity, 
or, if we will, this wise policy, which the Arabs had settled as an esta- 
blished rule from their first landing in Spain, was, however, a rare excep- 





* Die Moriscos in Spanien. Von A. L. von Rochau. Williams and Norgate. 
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tion with the Spaniards of the eleventh century. The conquest of Por- 
tugal up to the Mondejo, and of the kingdoms of Castille and Leon as 
far as the Guadarrama mountains, speedily ensued; and before the end 
of the eleventh century the Tagus was the Gieder of the Christian empire. 

While the Castilian dominions were being thus extended towards the 
south, the state of Arragon was being formed at the foot of the Pyrenees; 
and the first king of this new province, Sancho, was summoned, in 1076, 
to the throne of Navarre. With the united strength of these two princi- 
palities, the territory of the Ebro, which the Arabs had till then main- 
tained, was gained for Arragon. Monzon, Huesca, and Barbastro fell, 
between 1089 and 1101, into the hands of the Arragonese, who imme- 
diately converted all the mosques into churches, and annihilated the whole 
Arabic population. Encouraged by this success, and by the capitulation of 
Zaragossa, Alphonso of Arragon determined on a crusade against Gra- 
nada, which, however, ended in his defeat. 

Arragon and Catalonia became united under one king, in the person of 
Raymond Berengarius; and he acquired sufficient strength thereby to 
drive the Arabs from the Lower Ebro. Tortosa, Mequinenza, Lerida, 
and Fraga were taken in 1148 and 1149, and the conquest of the present 
Catalonia was completed. About the same time the kingdom of Arragon 
was formed in its present extent, by the occupation of Albarracin and a 
few neighbouring districts 

The conquest of Portugal had not advanced so rapidly as that of Cas- 
tille and Leon. While the upper part of the Tagus had been long in the 
occupation of the Christians, the lower, and the mouth of the river, were 
still held by the Arabs. In 1148 the Portuguese conquered Lisbon by 
the help of some German crusaders, and the Arabs were compelled to 
quit it, with the exception of a small bofly of the poorer class, who were 
confined to an especial quarter—an arrangement which was repeatedly 
imitated afterwards. After the capture of Lisbon, the rest of Portugal, 
to the north of the Tagus, was conquered within a short time, and, on the 
left bank of this river, Evora, Elvas, Albuquerque, and Ourique shared 
the fate of the capital, so that the Portuguese arms were not at all be- 
hind the Castilian in their victorious course towards the south. 

For one hundred and twenty-five years the Tagus, and the chain of 
mountains running along its left bank, remained the frontier of the king- 
doms of Leon and Castille. Although the Spaniards made a few con- 
quests to the southward of this line, still these aggrandisements, and 
even the later fall of Badajoz, were of short duration ; the Spaniards were 
always driven back on the Sierra di Toledo and the Tagus, and the Arabs 
even advanced in their predatory forays as far as the Duero, without, 
however, being able to maintain their ground to the north of the Tagus. 

Through the great victory at Las Navas de Tolosa in the year 1212, 
the Arabs were driven for ever beyond the Sierra Morena. The Moham- 
medan population gave way en masse before the victors, who desolated 
the conquered land with fire and sword, cut down the garrisons of the 
fortresses, burned the sick and wounded of the Moorish army in Baeza, 
aud murdered or made slaves of 60,000 in Ubeda, after a first capitula- 
tion had been broken, by the persuasion of the ecclesiastics in the Chris- 
tian army, as contradicting the commands of God and the canon law. 

Hunger and pestilence, the consequences of their own passion for de- 
struction, rendered it impossible for the Christians to maintain their ground 
to the south of the Sierra Morena. While, however, compelled to give 
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up Andalusia again, they succeeded in making a few conquests in Spanish 
Estremadura, which had remained for the greater part in the possession 
of the Arabs. Alcantara, on the Tagus, was taken in 1213; but the 
Spaniards did not obtain firm ground on the Guadiana till seventeen 
years after, by capturing Merida and Badajoz. 

About the same date, Baeza was taken for the second time. The whole 
population fled to Granada, and founded there the suburb of Albaycin, 
which plays a very important part in the later history of Granada. 

From 1229 the Arragonese employed six years in subjugating the 
Balearic islands, then exclusively held by the Arabs. The system of 
desolation carried on by the Christians must have been excessive, for no 
trace of the old population can be found in history after the fourteenth 
century. 

After the Arragonese had established themselves firmly in Majorca and 
Minorca, they turned their arms against the kingdom of Valencia, which 
had been left in peace during the short reign of the Cid. Within seven 
years Valencia was conquered from the fortress of Morella as far as the 
Xucar. The capital was surrendered in 1238, on the condition that the 
inhabitants might have permission to emigrate. The majority—nearly 
50,000 persons—removed from the city with their property, and the king, 
Don Jayme, had great difficulty in restraining his troops from plundering 
them. ‘Two leaders of the Arragonese army, however, Count de Cardano 
and Don Artal de Alagon, lay in ambush for the emigrants at Villena, 
and robbed them of nearly all they had saved from the shipwreck of their 
property. In the course of the next fifteen years the Arragonese ac- 
quired the remainder of Valencia, and afterwards a part of Murcia. The 
Moorish population, however, obtained more favourable terms than usual, 
for had they been expelled, the conquered territory would have been 
almost entirely depopulated. 

The Castilians had, in the meanwhile, made such progress in Estrema- 
dura, that they were enabled to take Cordova in 1236 by a coup de 
main. The entire population of this great city was driven to emigrate. 
In the year 1241 the Castilians obtained possession of all Murcia, 
through a treaty, in which King Mohammed Aben Hud declared himself 
a vassal of Ferdinand the Saint, and delivered up to him the most im- 
portant fortresses. In 1246 Mohammed Al-hamar, King of Granada, 
also recognised Ferdinand as his liege lord, and bound himself to the pay- 
ment of tribute and appearing at the Cortes. In the ensuing war against 
the province of Seville, Mohammed Al-hamar was forced to take part, and 
in 1248 this most important city capitulated. The inhabitants emigrated, 
and their property and estates were distributed among the Christian 
leaders of the army. 

After the fall of Seville, the only Arabic state existing in Spain, with 
the exception of the pseudo-kingdom of Murcia, was Granada. This 
principality, though small in extent, was powerful through its position, 
its immense population, its riches, and warlike equipments, and formed a 
very dangerous rival to Castille, whose sovereignty it had recognised in 
a moment of need, only to prepare the way with greater security to a 
more independent future. The extensive conquests Ferdinand had made 
during the last twenty-five years were so far advantageous to the Moorish 
king, that thousands of the inhabitants of Jaen, Cordova, and Seville, had 
migrated to Granada, and materially increased its strength. 

Although the power of the Castilian crown had been so augmented 
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by the conquests during the first half of the thirteenth century, still it 
could only gain isolated and transient advantages over Granada till late 
in the following century. Tarifa was taken by storm in 1292, Alcau- 
dete and Gibraltar in 1309, though the latter was again lost in 1330. 
after the great victory at Rio Salado in 1340, Alphonso XI., the last 
of this illustrious name, succeeded in wresting from the Arabs several 
larger strips of territory, with the towns of Alcala de Real and Algeziras, 

The kingdom of Granada, from this time confined to a territory, cor- 
responding nearly with that of the present province, was enabled to de- 
fend its frontiers with great success against the attacks of the Spaniards 
for more than 100 years. From the capture of Algeciras, in 1344, to 
the year 1482, the Arabs suffered no material loss, with the exception of 
Antequera, which, in 1410, and Gibraltar for the second time in 1462, 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 

After Queen Isabella had removed her niece Johanna from the throne 
of Castille, she sought to strengthen her usurpation by the renewal of the 
long-slumbering national war against the Moors. The struggle com- 
menced in 1482, by a daring attack on"Alhama. In the course of the 
next few years the strong fortresses of Ronda, Marbella, Velez-Malaga, 
Loja, and Malaga, were taken by storm. The inhabitants of Malaga 
were sold as slaves, those of the other towns were permitted to emigrate, 
while the rural population was left in peace. At length Ferdinand and 
Isabella appeared beneath the walls of Granada, a city which, through its 
strong natural position at the foot of the impregnable Alpuxarras, pro- 
tected by immense walls, and defended by 100,000 warriors, seemed able 
to offer a lasting resistance to the Spaniards, who were weakened by the 
effects of war and pestilence. The wretched King Abu Abdilehi 
(Boabdil), however, was destined to ruin the powerful capital of his 
glorious kingdom which he had already irretrievably injured. For two 
months the King of Granada carried on negotiations with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, which resulted in two treaties, one affecting the royal family, 
the other the population of Granada. 

By the first, Abu Abdilehi received from the Catholic monarchs, and as 
their vassal, a present of a number of villages in the Alpuxarras, further 
the domains he had inherited from his father, and 30,000 pieces of gold. 
The princesses of the royal house also received their own possessions as 
gifts. 

By the second treaty, the citizens received guarantees that their reli- 
gion should not be assailed, that their property should be respected, and 
that all might emigrate who pleased. We shall see presently how these 
promises were kept. 

From the earliest ages of Christian domination all the means and ap- 
pliances of the most odious tyranny were employed to convert the subju- 
gated Arabs. Religious persecutions practised by Mahommedans on the 
Christians are, on the other hand, among the rarest events in Spanish 
history, and when they occurred they were almost exclusively the result 
of the most brutal provocation. Fanatic priests forced their way into the 
mosques of Cordova to preach the Gospel; monks, thirsting for martyrdom, 
proclaimed on the square of Granada that Mohammed was an impostor. 
The author of the “ Memorize Sanctorum,” who gained the name of a 
saint exclusively by similar provocation and gasconade—the priest 
Eulogius himself gives his testimony about the Moors: ‘“ We live among 
them without any insult to our faith.” 
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In one word, as the Arabs were superior to the Spaniards in knowledge 
and education, they were equally so in toleration, true religious feelings, 
real humanity, chivalrous manners, and faith in their plighted word. In 
every page, not only of the Arab historians but also of the Spanish 
chroniclers and annalists, the impartial reader can judge for himself, 
that the Arabs were the nobler race, and their cause was the better 
one ; and any one who has any recognition of the holy and the beautiful, 
will join in the feelings of pain and horror, when the Arabic annalists relate 
the sufferings to which they were exposed in the name of religion. But 
‘so it was written.” Islamism sank in Spain through its one single 
contradiction of the laws of morality ; without polygamy it would, pro- 
bably, have now been the master of the whole German world, in which it 
would have certainly found a more fertile soil, and have produced very 
different fruits, than it has done in the exhausted East. 

Nothing was more frequent than the jesuitical explanation or open 
rupture of the capitulations granted to the Moors. Even the best and 
most honourable of the Spanish kings practised the most shameful 
treachery towards the conquered and defenceless Arabs. Such was the 
way in which Ferdinand the Catholic behaved to Malaga. The inhabi- 
tants had been bound to ransom themselves at the rate of thirty-six ducats 
per man, within eight months. This immense sum of nearly half a million 
ducats was raised within a few hundred or thousand ducats, in the speci- 
fied time. Ferdinand took the money, and compensated himself for the 
loss of the residue, by selling the whole population of Malaga, in number 
12,000, as slaves. Peter the Terrible murdered with his own hand an 
Arab prince who had sought refuge with him. Finally, the Cid, the 
flower of Spanish chivalry, is represented in the naive accounts of the 
highly patriotic ‘Cronica General” as a pattern of faithlessness and cruelty. 

Slavery was as perfect in Spain until the seventeenth century as the 
word itself allows an interpretation. A slave could not possess any property, 
he could not claim the protection of the laws, his wife and child could be 
separated from him, his master could kill him without subjecting himself 
to any punishment. 

The Moorish rural population, who had been originally assured the 
most widely-extended privileges and concessions, were gradually brought 
into a more or less oppressive state of vassalism. In Arragon, where the 
knights had divided the land among themselves, in order to have it culti- 
vated by the Arabs for their own profit, the latter found some little pro- 
tection from their owners—at least against useless ill-treatment. The law 
forbade the Arabs having mosques, but custom continued to permit them, 
especially in those places where they were the property of the nobility. 
In the few towns, however, where free Arabs were tolerated, they were 
excluded from so many offices and branches of trade, and subjected to so 
many restrictions, that they required to exert their utmost energies in 
order not to fall a prey to the extremities of poverty. Still their position 
in the towns was, in some respects, more favourable than that of the even 
more hated Jews, and some time elapsed before they were compelled to 
wear distinguishing marks on their clothes, and expose themselves to 
insult and contempt on their appearance in public. 

The civil condition of the Moors grew worse, however, in the same 
ratio as the Christian domination extended and became firmer. Emigra~ 
tion, which at first was not merely allowed but even promoted, was later 
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threatened with the punishment of slavery; the Moorish code was 
legally abolished, though actually continuing to exist ; the law itself said 
that the Moor risked his life who left his residence without the escort of a 
Christian, and in Arragon it menaced the Muezzin with death who sum- 
moned his megs to prayer by the sound of a trumpet or his own 
voice. An infatuated policy continually exerted itself to increase the 
breach between the Christian and Mohammedan population, and render 
any reconciliation impossible. The Christians were forbidden, by heavy 
penalty, to receive Moors in their house who were not their slaves, or to 
educate Moorish children. The Moors, on the other hand, in surprising 
anticipation of one of those genial ideas which was destined to emanate 
from Berlin 500 years later, and set the world in amazement, were not 
allowed to assume Christian names. The Moor, like the Jew, was not 
permitted to be a surgeon, apothecary, advocate in causes between 
Christians, grocer, or victualler, and, in 1476, Isabella put the finishing 
stroke to the tyranny, by not merely ordering the Moors to wear gay- 
coloured clothing as a mark of distinction, but also forbade them the 
of silk, gold, or silver in their own clothes, or the trappings of their 
orses. 

Despite the sanguinary wars, emigration, and murderous laws, the 
Moorish population, dee time of the conquest of Granada, was very 
numerous in various provinces of Spain. Besides Murcia, which had re- 
mained under the government of vassal princes till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and which was the only one of the Castilian provinces 
which had a considerable Moorish population in its towns and in the 
country, Arragon counted a great number of Arabs, who formed almost 
the sole rural population of a great portion of the central territory of the 
Ebro. Serfs, cut off from all connexion with their freer countrymen in 
the south, deprived of the animating influence of communication with 
cities, the Arragonese Moors had, by degrees, lapsed into a condition of 
the most extreme ferocity, which appears to have been handed down to 
the present Christian inhabitants of that land, and which rendered them 
politically unimportant, in spite of their great numbers. 

It was different with the Valencian Arabs. The Spaniards never suc- 
ceeded in utterly breaking their spirit. In the seventeenth century they 
repeatedly took up arms, and their irreconcilable hatred endures to the 
present day, in the shape of enmity between the town and the Huerta de 
Valencia. 

Granada had only been a few weeks in the hands of the Spaniards 
before some zealous prelates gave utterance to the idea of leaving the 
Moors the choice between baptism and emigration. The fanatic Queen 
Isabella was well disposed to listen to this proposal, but found the most 
energetic opposition, not only from her husband, but from her spiritual 
director, the notorious Torquemada. The king, as a clear-sighted poli- 
tician, did not wish to drive the Moors to desperate resistance, or lose 
many hundred thousand of the most industrious workmen in a land 
already fully exhausted by protracted wars. Torquemada, for his part, 
had convinced himself, during his performance of the duties of grand in- 
quisitor, of the fruitlessness of compulsory conversions, and his fanaticism, 
in spite of all its barbarity, was not sanguinary enough to baptise Moors 
merely for the sake of burning them as renegades. But of the many 
thousand of Hebrew and Arab families whose forefathers had been 
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“ converted” years before by sanguinary persecutions in Seville and other 
towns of Andalusia, Torquemada, on careful inquiry, had not found a 
single one which, even then, in the fourth generation, was not secretly 
devoted to the faith of their fathers. With such experience, it was im- 
possible for the grand inquisitor to expect a better result from the com- 
ome baptism of the Granadine Moors. The idea of their expulsion 
must doubtlessly have been more agreeable to him; but this may have 
seemed to him difficult of execution, through the great number of the 
Moors, especially at a moment when Spain, principally through his inter- 
ference, was about to lose several hundred thousand of her inhabitants of 
Jewish origin. 

On the 30th March, 1492, a royal decree was made known in Gra- 
nada, by which all Jews were ordered, under pain of death, to quit Spain 
within four months. In accordance with the decree, they oa be per- 
mitted to sell their land, and take their moveable property with them, 
always excepting gold and silver; but the advantages derivable from this 
concession were so restricted, that many Jews exchanged their house for a 
mule, and a vineyard for a few yards of linen. After an attempt to pur- 
chase permission to remain in Spain, by offering the king and queen a 
large sum of money, had been sent by Torquemada, the Jews de- 
termined on quitting Spain sooner than become renegades to their reli- 
gion. According to statements which have every appearance of accuracy 
in their favour, the number of those who went into kien amounted 
to 800,000. The caravans of the emigrants offered such pictures of 
misery and wretchedness that the hearts of even the most bigoted Chris- 
tians were moved with compassion. This emotion, however, did not pre- 
vent them from plundering the helpless Jews in every possible way, but 
it took place at least with tears in their eyes. More than one hundred 
thousand of the banished sought and found a refuge in Portugal. Thou- 
sands bent their steps to Italy and the Levant, where they met with a 
poor reception, and where their descendants (as in Smyrna, for instance) 
have retained the use of the Spanish language. The majority of the rest 
went to Africa, where, however, such terrible oppression and sanguinary 
persecution awaited them, that many of them preferred returning to 
Spain and being baptised, which, at a later day, produced countless 
victims for the Inquisition. 

The oppression to which the Moors were subjected in Granada at 
length roused them to seek help for themselves. Many of the most 
active threw themselves into the Sierra Nevadas, where they formed 
armed bands under the name of “ Monfis,” and again commenced a pre- 
datory war. In the capital itself a conspiracy was formed, which, how- 
ever, was speedily discovered and frightfully avenged. This conspiracy 
gave the Spaniards an excuse for seizing on a greater portion of the 
Moorish quarter. They were forced to quit Granada Proper, and retire 
into the suburbs, Albaycin and Antequeruela. 

The departure of Ferdinand and Isabella for the northern portion of 
their territories was a real blessing for the Moors of Granada; for the 
administration of the civil and military departments was entrusted to two 
excellent men, the Captain-General Count de Tendilla and the Arch- 
bishop Don Fernando de Talavera. They rivalled one another in recon- 
ciling the Moors to the Spanish government by toleration, kindness, and 


magnanimity. This happy state of things, however, did not endure 
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long. The queen, on her return to Granada, summoned the Archbishop 
of Toledo, Cisneros de Ximenes, in whom she had recognised a willing 
tool for new severity and faithlessness. Her intention was to bring back 
the Elches, or Christians who had embraced Islamism, into the bosom of 
the Church, either by kindness or sternness. Ximines had secretly 
obtained full powers from the Grand Inquisitor Deza to practise all the 
severity which might be found necessary in converting the Elches. He 
set about his task, however, with great circumspection. He spared no 
money to buy over the Mohammedan priests to favour his plans of con- 
version. He met with extraordinary success. Heaps of bribed Moors 
presented themselves for baptism, and bribed Alfakis openly preached to 
their co-religionists the blessings of Christianity. Ximenes seemed to 
effect miracles, and was lauded to the skies. 

This immoral propaganda could not, however, subsist long without 
exciting an animated counter-movement among the real confessors of 
Islamism. ‘The renegade Alfakis were confuted by priests, who urged 
the Moors, with all the fire of their oratory, to adhere constantly to the 
faith of their fathers. 

Aroused by this opposition, Ximenes showed his talons. The obstinate 
Alfakis and Marabuts were loaded with chains and thrown into prison, 
the doors of which only opened for them again when they were rendered 
malleable by ill-treatment, and expressed their willingness to be baptised. 
From this time Ximenes proceeded from one act of barbarity to another. 
By his orders, all the Arabic books were delivered up—more than a 
million volumes—and with the exception of a few hundred medicinal 
writings, burnt on the square Virarambla, Thus was a disgraceful act, 
which a calumnious tradition had ascribed to a Mohammedan barbarian, 
Omar, in Alexandria, really carried into execution a thousand years later 
by a Christian prince of the Church; thus Ximenes became the Heros- 
tratus of the whole mental treasure of a nation which had stood for ages 
at the head of European cultivation. After this act, Ximenes went actively 
to work, and began his persecution of the Elches. At length his severity 
caused the Moors to break out in open rebellion, and they were only re- 
strained from taking a terrible requital by the representations of the Count 
di Tendilla. The king was greatly enraged at this event, and summoned 
Ximenes to Sevilla to answer for his conduct. He obeyed, and openly 
declared that he had purposely driven the Moors to rise. “I have suc- 
ceeded in driving the Moors to rebel, and have obtained the favourable 
opportunity to complete their conversion. Now, when they have rendered 
themselves guilty of high treason, they may choose between justice and 
mercy, between death and baptism.” 

though it was a plenipotentiary of the Inquisition who uttered these 
words, still from human shame we should be inclined to doubt their 
veracity, were they not reported by a perfectly credible witness, Alvaro 
Gomez de Castro, who was commissioned by the grateful university of 
Alcala to write the history of Ximenes after his death. Besides, action 
followed close on the words. Ferdinand and Isabella’s policy proved 
itself well allied to the ee) of the high priest of Toledo. The king 
and queen decided that the Moors should have the choice presented to 
them between death and the sword, and a special plenipotentiary was sent 
for the purpose to Granada. 
When the news arrived in the city, a violent movement commenced 
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among the inhabitants of the Alpuxarras, which was fanned by fugitives 
from the Albaycin. The armed bands of Monfis, which had always 
maintained their ground in the mountains, and thence plundered the 
Christian towns, now grew into powerful bodies of men, and carried on 
their plundering forays even under the walls of Granada. This evil at 
length became serious, and it. must necessarily be put a stop to before 
they could proceed to subject the inhabitants of the Albaycin to the arch- 
bishop’s terrible alternative. The captain-general, therefore, left Granada, 
in January, 1500, at the head of a small body of vassals and adventurers, 
in order to attack the little town of Guejar, at the foot of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, which was the head-quarters of a numerous band of Monfis. After 
an obstinate engagement the town was taken, and murder and robbery 
ensued. The news of the fate of Guejar, however, caused the Alpuxarras 
to break out in open rebellion, which lasted for several years, a gradu- 
ally drew the other Moorish tribes in Spain to take up arms. 

When peace was at length restored, more through the exhaustion of 
the Moors than through willingness to yield to their oppressors, 
Charles V., who had in the meanwhile inherited the throne of Spain, 
proceeded in the footsteps of his predecessor. He obtained a bull from 
the Pope, by authority of which he ordained that all the Moors in the 
kingdom of Valencia should be baptised. The royal favour and protec- 
tion were promised to those who obeyed : the disobedient were, however, 
threatened with the severest punishment, though of what nature was 
not expressly stated. Within ten days from the proclamation of the 
edict, the Moors were bound to give their acquiescence. No result fol- 
lowed, and Charles eventually ordered that all the unbaptised Moors 
should be expelled. By the 31st of December they were all to assemble 
at the village of Siete Aguas, and thence be led across Spain to the har- 
bours of the northern coast, Laredo, Santander, and La Corufia. The 
execution of this measure would have been equivalent with the destruc- 
tion of the whole Moorish population, for very few would have been able 
to withstand the exertions and privations of a winter march of many hun- 
dred leagues through a hostile and fanatic nation. In vain did the 
Moors beg for permission to take shipping in some port of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. In their despair, they at length bowed their head to the 
will of the despot. 

To escape certain destruction, the deputation of the Moors declared their 
readiness to let themselves be baptised, and, in fact, by the 22nd of January, 
1526, the greater portion of the Moorish population of Valencia was re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church. In many parts of the kingdom, 
however, the Moors prepared for a life-and-death struggle. Even at the 
gates of the capital the emissaries of the all-powerful emperor met with 
determined opposition. ‘The inhabitants of the village of Benalguacil 
refused them ingress. The Viceroy Don Hieronimo Cabanells proclaimed 
war of extermination against them (guerra a sangre é fuego) in the 
streets of Valencia, and marched against them at the head of 5000 men. 
The villagers, however, defended themselves with desperate courage, 
though unsuccessfully. The population of the village was baptised in 
the presence of the victorious army, and then allowed to ransom itself 
for the sum of 12,000 ducats—not from humanity, but through regard 
for the seigneur, the Duke de Segorbe. 

After the conversion of the Moors in Valencia, the only thing left to 
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be done was the eradication of Islamism in Catalonia and Arragon. In 
Catalonia, where the Mohammedan population was very weak, their con- 
version, with the appliances Charles V. had at his command, was not diffi- 
cult. The task, however, was not so easy in Arragon, whose constitution 
had not yet been fully weakened by Charles’s despotism, and whose 
nobility had the greatest interest in giving the numerous Moorish inha- 
bitants as much protection as possible. The Count de Ribagorza, a re- 
lation of the emperor, undertook the task of explaining to him the injus- 
tice, as well as inutility of the measures designed against the rural popu- 
lation of Arragon. He showed that the Moors of Arragon had never 
created political disturbances ; that they caused no religious scandal, nor 
tried to make proselytes ; that as inhabitants of an inland province, they 
could not be dangerous as confederates of their brethren in Africa ; that 
they were industrious, clever, and trustworthy persons, whose labours 
benefited the whole state, especially from the fact that they made excel- 
lent arms. 

It was all to no pu Charles adhered to his determination, and 
the Arragonese Moors were also baptised in the course of 1526. 

Thus, then, was the work of conversion completed, and the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition extended from one end of Spain to the other. The re- 
gulations made by the Holy Office to watch the Moors, or Moriscos as 
they were now termed, were of the sharp nature that might be expected 
from the character of the inspeetors. Every exercise which bore any re- 
semblance to the Mohammedan form of worship, every action which 
could be interpreted as obedience to the precepts of the Koran, even the 
abstinence from those articles of food forbidden by Islamism, was rigidly 
tabooed among the new Christians, and every one strictly ordered to de 
nounce his neighbour’s acts of omission or commission. 

The external Christian coating which it obtained by such measures 
seemed as satisfactory to the Inquisition as. it was to the emperor, al- 
though both were perfectly convinced that the baptised Moors were in 
their hearts as good Mussulmans as they had previously been. Had any 
doubt prevailed in this respect, it would have been dispelled by an inquiry 
made at Granada in 1526 by the emperor’s command. Three gentlemen of 
Granada, of illustrious Moorish descent, handed in a petition, in which they 
complained of the oppression and tyranny to which the Moriseos were 
exposed both from secular and ecclesiastical authorities. These com- 
plaints were the cause that a commission was appointed to examine into 
‘the position of the new Christians, and more especially their religious 
condition, in the kingdom of Granada. The commission, consisting ex- 
clusively of priests and monks, after traversing the whole kingdom, 
reported that they found among the Moriscos good morals, great honesty 
in their dealings, admirable beneficence, and extraordinary industry. All 
this, however, was mere deception, for they wanted the true faith; and 
though they had been baptised twenty-seven years, “ it would be impos- 
sible to find twenty-seven, or even seven, sincere Christians among them.” 

Charles V., during the later years of his life, was so much occupied by 
German and Italian affairs, ind through his wars with France, that he 
could devote but little time and attention to his Spanish territories. 
Thus it came about that the persecuting policy which Isabella had 
handed down to her grandson left the Moriscos somewhat at peace during 
‘the seeond half of the emperor’s reign. Charles V. had, through his 
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greater cares, so far forgotten the Moriscos that he did not appear to 
remember their neglected conversion in the solitude of the monastery 
San Yuste, while exposed to the most violent stings of conscience because 
he had the sinful weakness of keeping his word towards the promoter 
of the great German heresy at Worms—a weakness which he did all in 
his power to expiate by causing Don Augustin Cazalla, with his brothers 
and many other confessors of Lutheranism, to be burned at Valladolid in 
the year 1557. 

Charles’ successor, at the commencement of his reign, revealed more 
moderation with regard to the Moriscos, and by it seemed to promise an 
entire change from the policy which the emperor had exercised towards 
the new Christians. Immediately on mounting the throne, Philip II. 
directed the inquisitors to proceed with the greatest kindness and 
indulgence toward the Moriscos; and as these orders were doubtlessly 
repeatedly transgressed, during the same year he obtained a papal bull, 
which limited the jurisdiction of the Inquisition in an extraordinary 
manner, as it empowered every confessor to liberate them by his absolu- 
tion from all the ecclesiastical and secular punishments to which they were 
exposed by giving up their new belief. 

. The predatory attacks of the Barbary corsairs grew to such a pitch of 
audacity, however, that it was found necessary to disarm the Moorish 
population of the Littoral, and from this date Philip’s antipathy towards 
the Moriscos originated. One of the measures he passed against them 
was to forbid them having any negro slaves in their possession; not 
through feelings of humanity—for the Spanish legislature and govern- 
ment raised no objection to slavery or the trade in human beings—but 
through regard for the salvation of the negroes, who might be converted 
to Islamism by the Moriscos. Soon after, another regulation appeared 
which specially insulted the Moriscos of Granada. From the commence- 
ment, the right of carrying arms had been in Granada the object of very 
earnest desire and of repeated annoyances. This right was hardly pur- 
chased for a heavy sum before it was recalled by some pretext or another, 
in order to obtain more money from the Moriscos. In May, 1563, 
Philip II. issued a decree by which the Captain-General of Granada was 
empowered to subject the right of the Moriscos to carry arms to a general 
inquiry, a step which produced great bitterness and heartburning among 
the Arab population. 

Philip II. was undecided how to act. A celebrated professor of 
theology at Alcalé wrote to him, “ Mientras mas Moros mas ganancia,” 
and “ De los enemigos los menos,” two Spanish proverbs from which 
he inferred “ that the more Moors we kill the greater the advantage 
to us, for the number of our enemies will become less.” The king was 
not so short-sighted in his policy but that he could see the weakness of 
the arguments of this bloodthirsty fanaticism ; and although he eventually 
yielded to the arguments of the priests, it only occurred, as he himself 
afterwards said in a repentant tone, merely because the interest of his soul 
was imperilled. 

On the 17th November, 1566, the king signed the decree which re- 
newed and augmented the prohibitions of 1526. The Moors were for- 
bidden to keep negro slaves, the use of the Arabic tongue in writing and 
speaking, of Arabic names, Moorish dress, even of the veil, and of all 
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Moorish customs and sports; even the use of baths was prohibited, as if 
uncleanliness was a material sign of good Catholicism, forbidden not 
merely in the public bath-houses, but also in their own homes, by a 
heavy fine and fifty days’ imprisonment in chains, which, on a second re- 
lapse, was increased to five years’ service at the galleys. The Moors 
were allowed three years to learn the Spanish language. 

Of much greater significance, however, than these measures was a de- 
cree proclaimed by the Grand Inquisitor Deza, that the names of all the 
Moorish children, bebosen the ages of five and fifteen, should be inscribed 
inabook. The reason of this arrangement was, that the children should 
be sent to school and learn Spanish ; but among the Moriscos the report 
spread that the intention was to deprive them of their children and have 
dom educated in Castille. The fear of such tyranny, which, in truth, 
seemed sufficiently probable after all the oppression they had already been 
exposed to, drove the Moriscos to defend themselves to the uttermost, 
and a terrible rebellion broke out, which endured with few intermissions 
until their final expulsion from Spain. 

Our space will not permit us to follow our author through all the vari- 
ous ramifications of this civil war, in which Philip II. was forced to em~- 
ploy all his best generals, and even the celebrated Don John of Austria, 

is natural brother. 

The condition of European politics was sufficiently known to the Mo- 
riscos to induce them to seek assistance in France, as well as in Turkey 
or Africa. In the course of the year 1602 they placed themselves in 
communication with a French emissary of the name of St. Estéve, who 
had been sent by the Duke de la Force, Viceroy of Navarre, to inquire 
into the purpose of the Spanish naval preparations. St. Estéve brought 
Henri IV. the news that it only required a sign from the French court to 
induce the Moriscos to revolt, and they promised to collect 200,000 fight- 
ing men—a number which would not appear exaggerated, if all the Moorish 

ulation of the Spanish provinces was comprehended. Henri IV. sent St. 
Estéve back to Spain, in company with an officer of the name of Panissaut, 
to examine more closely into the matter. A deputation from the Mo- 
riscos returned with him to Paris. The king received them personally, 
expressed his sympathy for them, and finally concluded that, as he was at 
peace with Spain at present, he could not avail himself of their offers, but 
that, in case of a renewal of hostilities, he would put an end to their 
slavery. The deputies of the Moriscos returned home sorrowfully, and 
then turned their attention to an English agent, Oliver Brachan, who 
immediately went to London to impart his news to the government. The 
moment was, however, as unfavourable in England as it had been in France. 
Elizabeth was dead ; her successor appeared no friend of great designs and 
daring policy, and Cecil paid no attention, for the time, to Brachan’s com- 
munications. Afterwards, England proposed to the Moriscos to give the 
Spanish armies in the Netherlands employment in furtherance of their de- 
signs, but this offer was declined as insufficient, a rejection for which 
James I. soon took a revenge, perfectly agreeing with his character. 

In the following year the negotiations were again commenced on the 
part of France. The Duke de la Force sent for an Arab chief of the 
name of Alamin, to Pau, and the result of their meeting was satisfactory: 
Henri IV. then commissioned the celebrated fugitive, Antonio Perez, with 
the management of the terms of the treaty; and after Alamin had had a 
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second interview with the Duke de la Force, St. Estéve was commissioned 
to make the Moriscos a promise of French assistance. 

All arrangements were made for the rebellion, when treachery came to 
the assistance of the threatened Spaniards. They received the dest infor- 
mation of the conspiracy from a Morisco, who had been cured of a disease by 
some Christian miracle, and was straightway converted. Soon after, Oliver 
Brachan informed the Spanish government, by authority of James I., of 
all he had learned of this matter, either as witness or accomplice. On 
the 23rd of April, St. Estéve and several chiefs of the conspiracy were 
arrested and executed. 

Under the influence of these occurrences, the Archbishop of Valencia 
made a new onslaught on the Moriscos, whose annihilation he regarded as 
the most important task of his life. On this occasion he found a powerful 
supporter in the Grand Inquisitor Sandoval, who, in his zeal for the welfare 
» of the Church, and his Christian love of his neighbour, went so far that he 
offered the government the alternative, either to expel the Moors, or to root 
them out with the edge of the sword, without delay and to the last man. 

Philip III., however, felt some scruples of conscience, and the grand 
inquisitor took a journey to Rome, in order to obtain a bull by which to 
remove them. Paul V. rejected Sandoval’s propositions with some harsh- 
ness, and recommended the Archbishop of Valencia to apply redoubled 
zeal in converting the Moriscos. 

The Moors, however, had heard of the attempts to compass their de- 
struction, and traces of sedition and rebellion were again visible among 
them. The fanatic priestly party thence obtained fresh weapons against 
the Moriscos. The inquisition succeeded, by the aid of its instruments of 
torture, in discovering a Mohammedan pope. 

The Roman court was at length overpowered by the fiery eloquence of 
the Dominican Bleda. In Madrid the priests had now an easy task, for 
the Duke of Lerma was cousin to the grand inquisitor, and the king had 
long had no other will but that of his minister. The decree was signed 
on the 4th of August, 1609, which banished the Valencian Moriscos from 
Spain. 

This decree caused great excitement both among the Moriscos and the 
Spaniards. The Valencian nobility met to discuss the measures by which 
to oppose it. The clergy, a great part of whom lived at the expense of the 
Moriscos, were equally dissatisfied. Even the archbishop, who had now 
gained the end for which he had passionately striven for so many years, 
was terrified by its approach. His fanaticism could not maintain the 
ground against his selfishness ; where he had formerly urged he now 
withdrew; objected, or at least requested delay. But it was too late, 
and the archbishop uttered his bitter repentance to his brother in fanati- 
cism in these eloquent words: ‘ We shall now eat dry bread to our pot- 
tage, and wear patched shoes.” 

All representations were fruitless ; the government adhered to its de- 
termination, and set armies and fleets in motion to ensure its execution 
without hindrance. 

On the 22nd of September the edict was proclaimed in Valencia which 
sentenced the Moriscos to death, as heretics, renegades, traitors, insulters 
of divine and human majesty, but royal mercy converted their punishment 
into banishment. Of their own property they received as a present as 
much as they could carry, and besides, so much provision as they required 
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for the journey ; all the rest was forfeited to the owner of the soil, and 
they were acmseea by threat of death from destroying or concealing 
anything. Three days were allowed them to prepare for their emigration, 
after the expiration of which time every Morisco who remained in the 
country was declared outlawed. 

The Moriscos were not mae for this edict, and yet it fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt. ey offered the viceroy immense sums of 
money, to avert the fate that impended over them, but in vain. Nothing 
was left them then but to obey ; and that which was previously regarded 
as a terrible necessity, was now looked upon as a blessed moment. No 
one wished to remain. Even the dying summoned up sufficient strength 
to seek, at least, a grave without the land of their bondage. With merry 
music the Moriscos quitted their homes, with tears of joy they kissed the 
sand of that sea which was to bear them among strangers—for on the 
other coast was liberty. For the first time during 100 years the chil- 
dren of Mohammed were enabled to throw away the mask of Christianity, 
and thank Allah for the day of their liberation from compulsory hypo- 
erisy. The Alfakis performed their duties publicly, and the Catholic 
Church suffered the humiliation of hearing the confession of Islamism 
from the lips of a whole nation, on which all the cruelty and all the re- 
finement of Christian conscience-tyranny had been exhausted during 
three generations. The teaching of the Koran never celebrated a more 
brilliant triamph over the dogmas of Catholicism. 

The government had collected a great number of vessels to carry the 
Moriseos to Africa, under the escort of royal commissioners; but the 
impatience of the exiles was so great, that many hired vessels on their 
own account, to get away more speedily. Several of the Valencian 
nobles—for instance, the Dukes of Gandia and Maqueda—honoured them- 
selves by accompanying their banished vassals across to the African coast, 
to protect them from ill-treatment on the passage, and secure them a 

reception, as far as was possible. Many of the seigneurs, besides, 
had too much shame to accept the property the Moriscos left behind 
them, and which the royal decree gave them, but even assisted the emi- 
grants in disposing of their cattle, corn, and even their fields and houses. 

In Murcia and Andalusia, a special edict of banishment was published 
in January, 1610, which in several points was even harsher than the Va- 
lencian. It prohibited the Moriscos from taking gold, silver, or bills of 
exchange with them, and ordered that all children under the age of seven, 
and all the slaves, should be left behind. The Moriscos of these two 
provinces, to whom the French envoy gave letters of exchange to the 
amount of several millions in the face of the royal decree, took shipping, 
and the majority went to Fez. 

The Moors of Arragon applied to their former ally and fellow-conspi- 
rator, Henri IV., with a prayer for protection and permission to settle in 
the desolate plains of Gascony. Kings, however, have a notoriously bad 
memory for former connexions of this nature, and Henri IV. replied to 
the Moriscos by offering them impossible conditions. He required from 
each of the immigrants a bond, by which he bound himself, under 

unishment of death, to live for the future in the Catholic faith. As the 
oriscos refused to make such engagements, the governors of the French 


frontier provinces were strictly ordered not to allow them to pass, or even 
march through the country. 
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In spite of this prohibition on the part of the French government, a 
royal edict was proclaimed at Zaragossa on the 29th of May, which 
ordered the Arragonese Moors to start within three days, and leave Spain 
by the road through Navarre. All their entreaties were fruitless, and 
the population of 130 Arragonese towns and villages, above 60,000, 
started for the Pyrenees. Fifty royal commissioners accompanied the 
train, with the pretence of protecting the exiles, but in reality as a band 
of shameless plunderers. Not merely did the commissioners receive 
200 crowns per day as diet money from the Moriscos—not merely did 
they sell the most necessary provisions at an exorbitant price—but they 
even compelled the exiles to pay a heavy price for the water of the 
streams they drank, and for the shade of the trees beneath which they 
rested. 

When the Moriscos arrived at the frontier, they found it occupied by a 
strong body of troops, who had the severest order not to suffer any of 
them to enter the French territory. But the Moriscos, exhausted, plundered, 
and desperate, were determined to let themselves be cut to pieces sooner 
than turn back, and after a series of terrible scenes, the Duke de la Force, 
governor of Bearn and Navarre, was obliged to give way. He permitted 
the Moriscos to pass—but not for nothing, but in consideration of a capi- 
tation tax of ten reals, which he put in his own pocket. Many of the 
exiles had not the money, and the duke’s demand could only be satisfied 
by the few rich paying for the poor. The expenses of the passage 
through France could only be paid by the Moriscos putting all their funds 
together. 

The Moriscos of Arragon were speedily followed by those of Castille 
and Estremadura on the same road. They were sent in divisions of 1000 
to the ports of the Mediterranean sea. The treatment they experienced 
on this long journey differed slightly from that which they had suffered 
on the other side of the Pyrenees. Many of them were killed by the 
French; the parliament of Toulouse forbade them to enter their terri- 
tories ; in Marseilles they were brutally treated, and D’Aujur, provost- 
general of Languedoc, who arranged for their passage, was paid so well 
for his trouble, that at last the French government was forced to get rid 
of several thousand at the public expense. 

The Catalonese Moriscos, more fortunate than their neighbours in 
Arragon, were allowed to take the nearest road to Africa, and more than 
40,000 of them sailed during the summer of 1610 from the harbours of 
the principality. 

The number of Moriscos who left Spain during the years 1609-1613, 
is calculated by some authors at 1,000,000 or 1,200,000. The lists of 
emigrants from the various provinces furnish the result :—From Valencia, 
156,000; Castille, 100,000; Andalusia, 80,000; Arragon, 64,000 ; 
Catalonia, 44,000 ; Murcia, 9000—in all, 453,000; a number which, 
however, is far beneath the truth, as these lists must necessarily have been 
very imperfect. The majority of the exiles went to Africa. Those who 
landed in Algiers, Oran, Scherschel, Tunis, Salle, and other towns, found 
a tolerably favourable reception, which they were forced to pay for dearly 
now and then. Thousands of others, however, who fell into the hands of 
the Beduins, were plundered, and killed without mercy. A considerable 
number never reached African ground, but were killed on the voyage by 
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the sailors for the sake of plunder. But even those Moriscos who had 
found a new home in the towns of Barbary were soon exposed to fresh 

tion. They were repugnant to their innate fellow-believers 
through the European tinge of their manners ;. their industrial superiority 
excited the envy and displeasure of the Moors and Jews; their increasing 
prosperity aroused the covetousness of the Africans. In 1612 the Mo- 
riscos were again expelled from Scherschel and Algiers, and delivered up 
to the fury of the Beduins. Similar persecutions awaited those who 
had taken refuge in Fez. Of all the cities on the African coast, Tunis 
was the only one where the Moriscos found a kind and enduring recep- 
tion, which they had to thank the circumstance for that a great portion 
of the population of Tunis had come from Granada, and had retained 
lively reminiscences of the Andalusian home of their forefathers. 

A considerable number of Moriscos, especially from Catalonia, went to 
Turkey, where they settled in Constantinople and Salonichi, and gained 
rights of citizenship among their new countrymen by their burning hatred 
of Christianity. This hatred and the thirst for vengeance made corsairs 
and even admirals out of former shoemakers and charcoal-burners, who 
sought a requital for the terrible sufferings they and their nation had en- 
dured in Spain by frightfully ravaging the Italian and Spanish sea-board. 

Among the Moriscos there were, however, a few sincere Christians, 
descendants of families which had lived for centuries isolated among the 
Spaniards, or persons who had been brought up from youth in Spanish 
houses. These doubly unfortunate beings found their lot insupportable, 
and many returned to Spain through some irresistible impulse. Their 
adherence to the Christian faith and their fatherland was rewarded by 
their being sent to the galleys whenever they were caught. Other 
Christian Moriscos took refuge beneath the protection of the Father of 
the Faithful, but a papal decree of 1611 banished them mercilessly from 
Rome, and drove them anew to Africa or Turkey. 

The effect which the expulsion of the Moriscos had upon the internal 
condition of Spain showed itself most immediately and cleariy in Va- 
lencia. In the year after their banishment a famine broke out in that 
province, which was hardly checked by importing immense supplies of 
grain from Sardinia. Many of the Valencian nobles lost the greater 
part of their revenue, and eighteen of the formerly richest families were 
so impoverished that they required pensions to support life. ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Valencia died through grief at the measures which he had 
mainly carried; but the Duke of Lerma rewarded himself for their execu- 
tion by taking the sum of 500,000 ducats from the proceeds of the 
sale of the exiles’ property. : 

From this time Spanish history and the journals of the Inquisition are 
silent about the Moriscos. A few remnants remained in the most remote 
valleys of the Alpuxarras, and their descendants have kept themselves 
pure till the present day. They have forgotten the language of their 
ancestors, they know Mohammed scarcely by name, they have been good 
Catholics for ages; one proselyte among a thousand infidels—such is the 
final result of a war which, after the political power of Islamism was 
broken in Spain, the Spanish Church carried on with fire and sword, with 
raging fanaticism and cold-blooded tyranny, through four generations, 
against the believers in Islamism. 
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THE SELF-CONVICTED.* 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was a wild, boisterous evening at the commencement of winter. 
The wind, howling in fearful gusts, swept the earth as with a whirlwind, 
booming and rushing with a force seldom met with in an inland county. 
The rain descended in torrents, pattering against the window-panes, 
especially against those of a solitary farm-house, situated several miles 
from the city of Worcester. In fact, it seemed a battle between the 
wind and the rain which should treat the house most roughly, but the 
wind was the worst. It roared in the chimneys, it shook the old gables 
on the roof, burst open the chamber casements, and fairly unseated the 
weathercock from its perch on the barn. The appearance of the dwell- 
ing would seem to denote that it belonged to one of the middle class of 
agriculturists. There was no finery about it, inside or out, but plenty of 
substance. A large room, partaking partly of the parlour, partly of the 
hall, and somewhat of the kitchen, was the general sitting-room; and in 
this apartment, on this same turbulent Friday evening, sat, knitting by 
fire-light, a middle-aged lady, homely, but very neat, in her dress. 

“Eugh!” she shuddered, as the wind roared and the rain dashed 
against the windows, which were only protected by inside shutters, 
“what a night it is! I wisli to goodness Robert would come home.” 

Laying down her knitting, she pushed the logs together on the 
hearth, and was resuming her employment, when a quiet, sensible- 
looking girl, apparently about one or two-and-twenty, entered. Her 
features were not beautiful, but there was an air of truth and good- 
nature pervading them extremely pleasing. 

“ isa Jane,” said the elder lady, looking up, “ how does she seem 
now! 

“Her ankle is in less pain, mother,” was the reply, ‘ but it appears 
to me that she is getting feverish. I gave her the draught.” 

‘* A most unfortunate thing!” ejaculated Mrs. Armstrong. “ Benjamin 
at home ill, and now Susan must get doing some of his work, that she has 
no business to attempt, and falls down the loft, poor girl, and sprains 
her ankle. Why could she not have trusted to Wilson? I do believe,” 
broke off Mrs. Armstrong, abruptly, and suspending her knitting to 
listen, “‘ that your father is coming. The wind howls so one can scarcely 
hear, but it sounds to me like a horse’s hoofs.” 

‘IT do not think it is a horse,” returned Jane; “it is like some one 
walking round to the house-door.” 

“Well, child, your ears are younger than mine; it may be as you 
say.” 

“T hope it is not Darnley!” cried Jane, involuntarily. 

“ Jane,” rebuked her mother, “ you are very obstinate to persist in 
this dislike of a neighbour. A wealthy young man, with a long lease 











* The occurrences about to be related in this tale of the “ Self-Convicted,” took 
place many years ago in Worcestershire. An author’s license has been taken 
— the details, and the names are changed; but the chief facts are perfectly 
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of one of the best farms in the county over his head, is not to be sneezed 
at. What is there to dislike in James Darnley ?” 

«‘ T—I don’t know that there is anything particular to dislike in him,” 
hesitated Jane, “ but I cannot see what there is te like.” 

“ Don’t talk foolishly, but go and open the door,” interposed Mrs. 
Armstrong; “ you hear the knocking.” 

Jane made her way to the house-door, and, withdrawing the chain and 
bolt, a rush of wind, a shower of rain, and a fine-looking young man, 
sprang in together. The latter clasped Jane round the waist, and—if 

truth must be told—brought his lips into contact with hers. 

“Hush, hush, Ronald,” she whispered; ‘‘my mother is in the hall 
alone—what if she should hear!” 

‘“T will fasten the door,” was all the answer she got ; and Jane disen- 

herself, and walked towards the hall. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Armstrong, as her daughter reappeared. 
“Mr. Darnley ?” 

“Tt is Ronald Payne,” answered Jane, in a timid voice. 

*“,Oh!” said Mrs. Armstrong, in a very short tone. “Get those 
shirts of your father’s, Jane, and look to the buttons; there they lie, 
on the sideboard. And light the candles; you cannot see to work by 
fire-light.” i 

“How are you, Mrs. Armstrong?” imquired the young man, in a 
cheerful tone, as he entered and seated himself on the opposite side of 
the large fireplace. ‘What an awful night! I am not deficient in 
strength, but it was as much as I could do to keep my feet coming 
across the land.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Armstrong, plying her knitting-needles with great 
energy “you would have been better at home.” 

“ Home is dull for me now,” was the answering remark of Ronald 
Payne. ‘Last winter my poor mother was alive to bear me company, 
but this, I have no one to care for.” 

‘Go up-stairs, Jane, and see if Susan has dropped asleep,” interrupted 
Mrs. Armstrong, who did not seem to be in the most pleasant humour ; 
“and as you will have the beds to turn down to-night, you can do that.” 

Jane rose, and departed on her errand. 

“ And lonely my home is likely to be,” continued Ronald, “ until I 
follow good exam ‘4 and marry.” 

“Tt would be the very thing for you, Mr. Payne,” replied the lady; 
Ks y don’t you set about it ?” 

‘Tl wish I dare. But I fear it will-take time and trouble to win the 
wife I should like to have.” 

“ There’s a deal of trouble in getting a wife—a good one; as for the 
bad ones, they are as plentiful as blackberries. There have been two or 
three Pons blades lately wanting to be after Jane,” continued the 
shrewd Mrs. Armstrong, “but I put a stop to them at once, for she is 
promised already.” 

* Promised !’” echoed Ronald. 

“Of course she is. Her father has promised her to Mr. Darnley; and 
a good match it will be.” 

Pri: A wretched sacrifice,” exclaimed Payne, indignantly. ‘Jane hates 
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* How do you know that?” demanded Mrs. Armstrong, —_: 

“ T hate him too,” continued the excited Ronald. “J wish he was a 
thousand miles away.” 

And the conversation continued in this strain until Jane returned, 
when another loud knocking at the house-door was heard above the 
wind. 

*¢ Allow me to open it,” cried Mr. Payne, starting up; and a second 
stranger entered the sitting-room. 

“How are you, Mr. Darnley? I am very glad to see you,” was the 
cordial salutation of Mrs. Armstrong. ‘Come to the fire; and, Jane, 
go and draw a tankard of ale. Susan has managed to sprain her ankle 
to-night, and cannot stir a step,” she explained. ‘ An unlucky time for 
it to happen, for our in-door man went home ill three days ago, and is 
not back yet. Did you ever know such weather ?” 

“ Scarcely,” returned the new comer. “As I rode home from the 
— I thought the wind could not be higher, but it gets worse every 

our.” 

‘You have been to the fair, then ?” 

“Yes. I had a heavy lot of stock to sell. I saw Mr. Armstrong 
there; he was buying, I think.” 

“‘T wish he would make haste home,” was Mrs. Armstrong’s answer. 
* Tt is not a desirable night to be out in.” 

‘‘A pretty prospect for going to Worcester market to-morrow !” 
observed Darnley. 

“ But need you go?” 

“T shall go if it rains cats and dogs,” was the gentleman’s reply. “ My 
business to-day was to sell stock—to-morrow, it will be to buy.” 

Jane entered with the silver tankard, its contents foaming above its 
brim like a mountain of snow, and placed it on a small, round table 
between the two young men. They sat there, sipping the ale ocea- 
sionally, now one, now the other, but angry words passed continually 
between them. Darnley was fuming at the evident preference Jane 
accorded to his rival, and Payne fretted and chafed at Darnley’s suit 
being favoured by Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. They did not quite come 
to a quarrel, but it was little short of it, and when they left the house 
together, it was in anything but a cordial humour. 

“ Jane, what can have become of your father ?” exclaimed Mrs. Arm- 
strong, as the door closed upon the two young men; “ it is hard upon 
ten o'clock. How late it will be for him to go to Wilson’s: he will 
have, as it is, to knock him up, for the man must have been in bed an 
hour ago.” 

Now it is universally known that farmers in general, even the most 
steady, have an irresistible propensity to yield to one temptation—that 
of taking a little drop too much on a fair or market night. Mr. Arm- 
strong was not wholly exempt from this failing, though it was rare 
indeed that he fell into the snare. For a twelvemonth, at the least, had 
his family not seen him the worse for liquor, yet, as ill-luck would have 
it, he came in on this night stumbling and staggering, his legs reeling 
one way, and his head flying the other. How he got home was a mystery 
to Mrs. Armstrong, and to himself also when he eame to his senses. As 
to making him comprehend that an accident had befallen Susan, and 
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that, in consequence, he was wanted to go and tell one of the out-door 
men to be at the house early in the morning, it was not to be thought of. 
All that could be done with him was to get him up-stairs—a feat that 
was at length accomplished. 

“ This is a pretty business, Jane!” cried the indignant Mrs. Arm- 
strong. “You will be obliged to milk the cows in the morning now.” 

“ Milk the cows!” returned Jane, aghast at the suggestion. 

“ What else can be done? Neither you nor I can go to tell Wilson 
at this time of night, and in such a storm: and the cows must be milked. 
You can milk, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, mother!” was Jane’s remonstrance. 

“T ask if you can milk?” repeated Mrs. Armstrong, impatiently—she 
was by far too much put out to speak otherwise. 

“] have never tried since I was a child,” was Jane's reply. “I had 
sometimes used to do it then, for pastime.” 

‘“‘Then, my dear, you must do it once for use. It would be a mercy,” 
continued the excited lady, “if all the public-houses and their drinkables 
were at the bottom of the sea.” 

Jane Armstrong was a girl of sound sense and right feeling. Un- 
oe as the employment was, she nevertheless saw that it was her 

uty» under the present circumstances, to perform it, so she quietly made 
up her mind to the task, and requested her mother to call her at the ne- 
cessary hour in the morning. 

They were highly respectable and respected people, Robert Armstrong 
and his wife, though not moving in the sphere exclusive to gentlefolks. 
Jane had been brought up well. Perfectly conversant with all house- 
hold duties, her education in other respects would scarcely have disgraced 
the first lady in the county—for it must be remembered that education 
then was not what it is now—and her parents could afford to spend 
money upon their only child. Amply she repaid them by her duty and 
affection. One little matter only did they disagree upon, and that not 
openly. aoe indignant was Mrs. Armstrong at Ronald Payne’s pre- 
suming to look up to her, and exceedingly sore did she feel with Jane for 
not checking this presumption. But she could urge nothing against 
Ronald, excepting that he was a poor, rather than a rich, man, and that 
the farm he rented was regarded as an unproductive one. His preten- 
sions created a very ill-feeling towards him in Mrs. Armstrong’s mind, 
for she believed that, but for him, her daughter would consent to marry 
the wealthy James Darnley, and so become mistress of his splendid farm. 

Before it was light the next morning, Jane left the house with her 
milk-pail : only the faintest glimmering of light was appearing in the east. 
There was no rain, and the wind had dropped to a calm ; but it was a 
cold, raw morning. Jane wrapped her woollen shawl closely round her, 
and made good speed. 

The field in which the cow-sheds were situated was bounded on the 
left by a lonely lane, leading from the main road. It branched off in 
various directions, passing some of the farm-houses. Jane had reached 
the field, and was putting down her milk-pail, when a strange noise on 
the other side of the hedge caused her to start, and listen. 

A violent struggle, as for life or death, was taking place. A voice 
that was certainly familiar to her twice called out “ Murder!” with a 
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shriek of agony, but heavy blows, seemingly from a club or other for- 
midable weapon, soon silenced it, and some one fell to the earth amidst 
moans and groans of anguish. 

“ Lie there, and be still!” burst forth another voice, rising powerfully 
over the cries. ‘ What! you are not finished yet! I have laid in wait 
for ye to a pretty purpose if ye be to escape me now. One! two! 
three!” and Jane shuddered and turned sick as she listened, for each 
sentence was followed by a blow upon the prostrate form. The voice 
was totally strange to Jane—one that she had never heard in her life— 
and shocking blasphemy was mingled with the words. 

Ere silence supervened, Jane, half stupified with horror and fear, 
silently tore her thick shoes off her feet, leaving them where they were, 
in her agitation, and stole away on the damp path, gathering her clothes 
about her, so that not a sound should betray her presence to those on 
the other side. As she widened the distance between herself and that 
fearful scene, her speed increased; she flew, rather than ran, and entered 
her father and mother’s bedroom to fall senseless on the floor. 

Later in the morning, when broad daylight had come, a crowd stood 
around the murdered man. The face was bruised and bloody, and the 
head had been battered to death; but there was no difficulty in recog- 
nising the features of James Darnley. His pockets were turned inside 
out ; they had been rifled of their contents, and a thick, knotted stick, 
covered with brains and hair, lay by his side. It was supposed he had a 
heavy sum about him in his pockets, but all had been abstracted. 

And now came a question, first whispered amongst the multitude, but 
indignant voices repeated it louder and louder— 

** Who is the murderer ?” 

‘‘ Ronald Payne,” was the answer, deliberately uttered by a bystander. 
“‘T have just heard it from Mrs. Armstrong’s own lips. They were at 
her house last night quarrelling and contending, and she knows he is 
the murderer.” 

“Ronald Payne!” echoed the crowd, with one universal accent of 
surprise and incredulity. 

“ As God is my Judge,” cried the unhappy young man, for he was 
also present, “ I am innocent of this deed !” 

“You have long been upon ill terms,” retorted the before-mentioned 
bystander—and it may be remarked that he was an acquaintance of 
Payne’s; had never borne anything but kind feeling towards him ; yet 
now, so gratifying is it to the vain display and pride of human nature 
to be mixed up with one of these public tales of horror, he suddenly be- 
came his vehement accuser. ‘Mrs. Armstrong says that you left her 
house bickering with each other, and she heard you assert, before he was 
present, that you hated him, and you wished he was a thousand miles 
away.” 

That is all true,” answered Ronald, turning his clear eye to the 
crowd, who now began to regard him with doubt. “ We were bickering 
one with the other at Mrs. Armstrong’s last night; not quarrelling, but 
talking a¢ each other; but no ill words passed between us after we left 
the house. We walked peaceably together, and I left him at his own 
door. I never saw him afterwards till I saw him here with you, lying 
dead.” 
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- Words of doubt, hints of suspicion, ran through the multitude, headed 
by the contumacious bystander, and Ronald Payne’s cheeks, as he 
listened, burnt like fire. 

- “ How can you think I would have a hand in such an awful deed!” 
he indignantly exclaimed. ‘Can you look in my face and believe me 
ane capable of committing murder ?” 

“ Faces don’t go for nothing, sir,” interposed the constable, Samuel 
Dodd, who had come bustling up and heard the accusation made; “ we 
don’t take ’em into account in these matters. Iam afeared, sir, it is my 
duty to put the ancuffs on you.” 

“‘ Handcuffs on me!” exclaimed Ronald, passionately. 

‘You may be wanted, sir, at the crowner’s quest, and perhaps at 
another tribune after that. It is more than my office is worth to let 
you be at large.” 

“ Do you fear I should attempt to run away ?” retorted Ronald. 

a“ Such steps have been heered on, sir,” answered the constable ; “and 
my office is give me, you see, to pervent such.” 

The idea of resistance rose irresistibly to the mind of Ronald Payne, 
but his better judgment came to his aid, and he yielded to the constable, 
who was calling on those around to help to secure him in the king’s 
name—good old George III. 

“T resign myself to circumstances,” was his remark to the officer, 
“and will not oppose your performing what is your apparent duty. 
Yet, oh! believe me,” he added, earnestly, “I am entirely innocent of 
this foul deed—as innocent as you can be. I repeat, that I never saw 
James Darnley after I left him at his own house last night; and far from 
quarrelling during our walk home, we were amicably talking over 
farming matters.” 

When the constable had secured his prisoner in the place known as 
the “ lock-up,” he made his way to Mr. Armstrong’s, intensely delighted 
at all the excitement and stir, and anxious to gather every possible gossip 
about it, true or untrue. Such an event had never happened in the place 
since he was sworn in constable. In Farmer Armstrong’s hall were 
gathered several people, Sir John Seabury, the landlord of that and the 
neighbouring farms, standing in the midst. 

Sir John was an affable man, and, as times went, a liberal landlord. 
It happened that he was then just appointed high sheriff of Wor- 
cestershire for the ensuing year, his name having been the one pricked 
by the king. 

When the constable entered, all faces were turned towards him. Several 
voices spoke, but Sir John’s rose above the rest. 

“ Well, constable, what news?” 

“‘ He’s in the lock-up, sir,” was Mr. Sam Dodd’s reply; “and there 
he'll be, safe and sound, till the crowner holds his quest.” 

‘Who is in the lock-up?” asked Sir John, for the parties now present 
were not those who had been at the taking of Payne: they had flocked, 
one and all, to the “lock-up,” crowd-like, at the heels of the constable 
and his prisoner. And Sir John Seabury, having but just entered, had 
not of Mrs. Armstrong's suspicion. 

“Him what did the murder, sir,” was the constable’s explanatory 
answer, who had reasoned himself to the conclusion, as rural constables 
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were apt to do in those days, that, because some slight suspicions attached 
to Payne, he must inevitably have committed it. ‘And he never said 
a word,” exulted Mr. Dodds, “ but he held out his hands for the ancuffs 
as if he knowed they'd fit : he only declared he warn’t guilty, and walked 
along with his head up, like a lord, and not a bit o’ shame about him, 
saying that the truth would come out sooner or later. It’s a sight to see, 
gentlemen, the brass them murderers has, and many on ’em keeps it up 
till they’s a-ridin’ to the drop.” 

‘“‘How was it brought home to him?—who is it?” reiterated the 
baronet. 

. It’s young Mr. Payne,” answered the officer, wiping his face, and then 
we the handkerchief into his hat, which stood on the floor beside 

m. 

“Mr. Payne!” repeated Sir John Seabury in astonishment, whilst 
Jane, never for a moment believing the words, but startled into anger, 
stood forward, and spoke with trembling lips : 

*¢ What are you talking about, constable? what do you mean ?” 

‘Mean, miss! Why it were young Mr. Payne what did the murder, 
and I have took him into custody.” 

“The constable says right,” added Mrs. Armstrong. ‘There is not a 
doubt about it. He and Darnley were disputing here all last evening, 
and they left with ill-feeling between them: who else can have done it?” 

But she was interrupted by Miss Armstrong; and it should be ex- 
plained that Jane, having just risen from the bed where they had placed 
her in the morning, had not until this moment known of the accusation 
against Payne. She turned to Sir John Seabury, she appealed to her 
father, she essayed to remonstrate with her mother, her anger and distress 
at length finding vent in hysterical words. 

‘Father! Sir John! there is some terrible mistake; mother! how can 
you stand by and listen? I told you the murderer was a stranger—I told 
you so: what do they mean by accusing Ronald Payne ?” 

Jane might have held her tongue, for instilled suspicion is a serpent 
that gains quick and sure ground, and perhaps there was scarcely one 
around her who did not think it probable that Payne was the guilty man. 
They listened to Jane’s reiterated account of the morning's scene she had 
been an ear-witness to—to her assertion that it was impossible Ronald 
Payne could have been the murderer ; but they hinted how unlikely it 
was that, in her terror, she was capable of recognising, or not recognising, 
voices, and she saw she was not fully believed. 

She found herself, subsequently, she hardly knew how, in their best 

arlour—a handsome room and handsomely furnished—alone with Sir 
John Seabury. She had an indefinite idea afterwards, that in passing 
the door she had drawn him in. He stood there with his eyes fixed on 
Jane, waiting for her to speak, _ 

“Oh, Sir John! Sir John!” she replied, clinging to his arm in the 
agitation of the moment as she might cling to that of a brother, “I see I 
‘am not believed :_ yet indeed Ihave told the truth. It was astranger who 
murdered Mr. Darnley.” vet ia: 

“ Certainly the voice of one we are intimate with is not readily mis- 
taken, even in moments of terror,” was Sir John Seabury’s reply. 

“ It was an ill voice, a wicked voice; a voice that, independently of 
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any accessory circumstances, one could only suppose belonged to a 
wicked man. But the language it used was awful: such that I had 
never imagined could be uttered.” 

“ And it was a voice you did not recognise ?” 

‘Tt was a voice I could not recognise,” returned Jane, “for I bad 
never until then heard it.” 

Sir John lodked keenly at her. ‘‘Is this rumour correct that they 
have been now hinting at,” he whispered—“ you heard it as well as I— 
that there was an attachment between you and Ronald Payne? and that 
there was ill-feeling between him and Darnley in consequence ?” 

“‘T see even you do not believe me,” cried Jane, bursting into tears. 
“There is an-attachment between us: but do you think I would avow 
such attachment*for murderer ? The man whom I heard commit the 
deed was a stranger,” she continued earnestly, “and Ronald Payne was 
not near the spot at the hour.” 

‘“‘There is truth in your face, Miss Armstrong,” observed Sir John, 

ing at her. 

“ And truth at my heart,” she added. 

And before he could prevent her, she had slipped towards the ground, 
and was kneeling on the carpet at the feet of Sir John. 

** As truly as that I must one day answer before the bar of God,” she 
said, clasping her hands together, “‘so have I spoken now : and according 
to my truth in this, may God deal then with me! Sir John Seabury, do 
you believe me?” 

“Ido believe you, my dear young ose 1 he answered, the conviction 
of her honest truth forcing itself upon his mind. ‘ And however this 
unfortunate business may turn out for Ronald Payne, in my mind he will 
be from henceforth an innocent and a wronged man.” 

Can your influence not release him?” inquired Jane: “ you are 
powerful.” 

‘ sarang I could do no more than yourself. He is in the hands of 
the law.” 

But you can speak to his character at the coroner’s inquest?” she re- 
joined. ‘ You know how good it has always been.” 

Sir John kindly explained to her that all testimonials to character 
must be offered at the trial—should it be Payne’s fate to be committed 
for one. 

When further inquiries came to be instituted, it was found that Darnley 
had been roused from his slumbers, and called out of his house, about half 
an hour, perhaps less, before the murder was committed. The only person 
deposing to this fact was his housekeeper—a most respectable woman, 
who slept in the room over her master. She declared that she had been 
unable to sleep in the early part of the night, feeling nervous at the vio- 
lence of the wind; that towards morning she dropped asleep, and was 
awakened by a noise, and by some one shouting out her master’s name. 
That she then heard her master open his window, and speak with the 
person outside, whoever it was; and that he almost immediately after- 
wards went down stairs, and out at the house-door. 

‘““Who was it?” asked all the curious listeners, “‘and what did he © 
want with Darnley?” 

The housekeeper did not know. She thought the voice was that of a 
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stranger—at any rate it was one she did not recognise. And she could 
not say what he wanted, for she had not heard the words that passed: in 
fact, ae was but half awake at the time, and had thought it was one of 
the farm servants. 

The coroner’s inquest was held, and the several facts already related 
were deposed to. Mrs. Armstrong’s evidence told against, Jane’s for, the 
prisoner. No article belonging to the unfortunate James Darnley had 
been found, save a handkerchief, and that was found in the pocket of 
Ronald Payne. He accounted for it in thisway. He left his own 
pocket-handkerchief, he said, a red silk one, by accident that night on 
the table at Mrs. Armstrong’s—and this was proved to be correct; 
that when he and Darnley got out, the wind was so boisterous they 
could not keep their hats on. Darnley tied his handkerchief over his ; 
Payne would have done the same, but could not find it, so he had to hold 
his hat on with his hand. That when Darnley entered his house, he 
threw the handkerchief to his companion, to use it for the like purpose 
the remainder of his way, he having further to go than Darnley. And, 
finally, Payne asserted that he had put the handkerchief in his pocket 
upon getting up that morning, intending to return it to Darnley as soon 
as he saw him. 

The handkerchief was produced in court. It was a white lawn, large, 
and of fine texture, marked in full “James Darnley.” 

‘He was always a bit of a dandy, poor fellow,” whispered the country 
rustics, scanning the white handkerchief, “especially when he went a- 
courting.” 

Ronald Payne, as one proof of his innocence, stated that he was in bed 
at the time the murder was committed. A man servant of his, who slept 
on the same floor as himself, also deposed to this; and said that a labourer 
came to the house with the news that a man had been found killed, before 
his master came down stairs. But upon being asked whether his master 
could not have left his bedroom and the house in the night, and have 
subsequently returned to it, without his knowledge, he admitted such 
might have been the case, though it was next to a “ moral impossibility” 
—such were his words—for it to have been done without his hearing. 

But what was the verdict ?—“ Wilful Murder against some person or 
persons unknown ;” for the jury and the coroner did not find the evi- 
dence sufficiently strong to commit Payne for trial. So he left the court 
a discharged man, but not, as the frequent saying runs, without a stain 
upon his character. Although the verdict, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, was in his favour, the whole neighbourhood believed him guilty. 
And from that moment, so violent is popular opinion, whether for good or 
for ill, he was exposed to nearly all the penalties of a guilty man. A 
dog could scarcely have been treated worse than he was, and, so far as 
talking against him went, Mrs. Armstrong headed the malcontents. 


II. 


So matters went on till the month of February. In the quiet dusk 
of one of its evenings, Jane Armstrong crept away from her house, and, 
taking a direction opposite to that where the murder was committed, 
walked quickly along till her father’s orchard was in view. Crossing the 
stile of this, ct turned to the right, and there stood Ronald Payne. 
Aug.— VOL. XCVIII. NO. CCCXCII. 2H 
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“This is kind of you, Jane,” he said, as he seated her upon the 
stump of a felled tree, and placed himself beside her. “God bless you 
for this!” 

“It is but a little matter, Ronald, to be thanked for,” she replied. 
“ Perhaps it is not exactly what I ought to do, coming secretly to meet 
you here, but——” 

“ It is a great matter, Jane,” he interrupted, bitterly. “Iam nowa 

roscribed man; a thing for boys to hoot at. It requires some courage, 
ae to meet a murderer.” 

‘I know your innocence, Ronald,” she answered, as, in all confiding 
affection, she leaned upon his bosom, while her tears fell fast. “Had 
you been tried—condemned—executed, I would still have testified un- 
ceasingly to your innocence.” 

“I sent for you here, Jane,” he resumed, “to tell you my plans. I 
am about to leave this country for America; perhaps I may there walk 
about without the brand upon my brow.” 

“Oh, Ronald!” she ejaculated, “is this your fortitude! Did you not 
promise me to bear this affliction with patience, and to hope for better 
days ?” 

x Jane, I did so promise you,” replied the unhappy young man; “and 
if it were not for that promise, I should have gone long ago: but things 
get worse every day, and I can no longer bear it. I believe if I re- 
mained here I should go mad. See what a life mine is! I am buffeted 
—trampled down—spit upon—shunned—jeered—deserted by my feliow- 
creatures ; not by one, but by all: save you, Jane, there is not a human 
being who will speak with me. J would not so goad another, were he 
even a known murderer, whilst I am but a suspected one. I have not 
deserved this treatment, God knows I have not!” and, suddenly breaking 
off, he bent down his head, and, giving way to the misery that oppressed 
him, for some moments sobbed aloud hike a child. 

“ Ronald, dearest Ronald,”’ she entreated, “think better of this for 
my sake. Trust in f 

“ It is useless, Jane, to urge me,”’ he interrupted. “I cannot remain 
in England.” 

Again she tried to combat his resolution: it seemed useless: but, un- 
willing to give up the point, she wrung a promise from him that he 
would well reconsider the matter during the following night and day ; 
and, agreeing to meet him on the same spot the next evening, she parted 
from him with his kisses warm upon her lips. 

** Where can Jane be?” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, calling out, and 
a up and down the house in search of her. “ Robert, do you 

now ?” 

Mr. Armstrong knew nothing about it. 

The lady went into the kitchen, where the two in-door servants were 
seated at their tea. 

** Susan—Benjamin, do you know anything of Miss Jane ?” 

“She is up there in the orchard with young Mr. Payne, ma’am,” in- 
terposed Ned, the carter’s boy, who stood by. 

“How do you know ?” demanded Mrs. Armstrong, wrathfully. 

“ Because I brought her a message from him to go there. So T just 
trudged up a short while agone, and there I see’em. He was a-kissin’ 
of her, or something o’ that.” 
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“ My daughter with Aim /” cried Mrs. Armstrong, her face in a flame, 
whilst Susan overbalauced her chair in her haste to administer a little 
wholesome correction to the bold-speaking boy—“ my daughter with a 
murderer !” 

“ That's why I went up,” chimed in the lad, dodging out of Susan’s 
way. “I feared he might be for killin’ Miss Jane as he killed t’other, 
so I thought I'd watch ‘em a bit.” 

Away flew Mrs. Armstrong to her husband, representing the grievance 
with all the exaggeration of an angry woman. Loud, stinging denun- 
ciations from both greeted Jane upon her entrance, and she, miserable 
and heartbroken, could offer no resistance to the anger of her incensed 

arents. It was very seldom Mr. Armstrong gave way to passion, never 
with Jane, but he did that night; and she, terrified and sick at heart, 
promised compliance with his commands never to see Ronald Payne 
again. 

"ilove was another blow for the ill-fated young man. Whether he 
had wavered or not, after his previous interview with Jane, must remain 
unknown, but he now determined to leave England, and without loss of 
time. He went to Sir John Seabury, and gave up the lease of his farm. 
It was said that Sir John urged him to stop and battle out the storm ; 
but in vain. He disposed privately of his stock and furniture, and by 
the first week in March he was on his way to Liverpool. 

It was on the following Saturday that Jane Armstrong accompanied 


her father and mother to Worcester. She seemed as much like a persons 


dead as alive, and Susan said, in confidence to a gossip, that young Mr. 
Payne’s untoward fate was breaking her heart. The city, in the after- 
noon, wore an aspect of gaiety and bustle far beyond that of the eusto- 
mary market-day, for the judges were expected in from Oxford to hold 
the assizes: a grand holiday then, and stil! a grand show for the Wor- 
cester people. Jane and her mother spent the day with some friends, 
whose residence was situated in the London-road, as it is called, the wa 
by which the judges entered the city. It has been mentioned that the 
high sheriff for that year was Sir John Seabury, and, about three o'clock, 
he went out with his procession to meet the judges, halting at the little 
village of Whittington until they should arrive. 

It may have been an hour or more after its departure from the city 
that the sweet, melodious bells of the cathedral struck out upon the air, 
giving notice that the cavalcade had turned and was advancing ; and, in 
due time, a flourish of trumpets announced its approach. The heralds 
rode first, at a slow and stately pace, with their trumpets, preceding a 
double line of javelin men in the sumptuous liveries of the Seabur 
family, their javelins in rest, and their horses, handsomely pat: ava | 
pawing the ground. A chaise, thrown open, followed, containing the 
governor of the county gaol, his white wand raised in the air; and then 
came the sheriff's carriage, an equipage of surpassing elegance, the Sea- 
bury arms shining forth on the panels, and its four stately steeds pran- 
cing and chafing at the deliberate pace to which they were restrained. 

It contained only one of the judges, all-imposing in his owing wig 
and scarlet robes. The Oxford assizes not having terminated when he 
left, he had hastened on to open court at Worcester, leaving his learned 
brother to follow. Opposite to him sat Sir John Seabury, with his 
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chaplain in his gown and bands: and as Jane stood with her mother and 
their friends at the open window, the eye of their affable young landlord 
caught hers, and he leaned forward and bowed : but the smile on his 
face was checked, for he too surely read the worn and breaking spirit 
betrayed by Jane’s. Some personal friends of the sheriff followed the 
carriage on horseback ; and, closing the procession rode a crowd of Sir 
John’s well-mounted tenants, the portly person of Mr. Armstrong con- 
spicuous in the midst. But when Mrs. Armstrong turned towards her 
daughter with an admiring remark on the pageantry, Jane was sobbing 
bitterly. 

Mrs. and Miss Armstrong left their friends’ house when tea was over, 
on their way to the inn used by Mr. Armstrong at the opposite end of 
the town. They were in High-street, passing the Guildhall, Jane walk- 
ing dreamily forwards, and her mother gazing at the unusual groups 
scattered about it, though all signs of the recent cavalcade had faded 
away, when Master Sam Dodd, the constable, met them. He stood still, 
and addressed Jane. 

‘‘T think we have got the right man at last, Miss Armstrong. I 
suppose it will turn out, after all, that you were right about young Mr. 
Payne.” 

“ What has happened ?” faltered Jane. 

* We have took a man, miss, on strong suspicions that he is the one 
what cooked Mr. Darnley. We have been upon the scent this week past. 
You must be in readiness, ladies, for you’ll be wanted on the trial, and it 
will come on on Tuesday or Wednesday. You'll get your summonses 
on Monday morning.” 

‘Good heart alive, constable!’ cried the startled Mrs. Armstrong, 
“you don’t mean to say that Ronald Payne was innocent!” 

“‘Why, ma’am, that have got to be proved. For my part, I think 
matters would be best left as they is, and not rake ’em up again: he 
have been treated so very shameful if it should turn out that he warn't 

uilty.” 
' ive even'as the constable said. A man had been arrested and 
thrown into the county gaol at Worcester, charged with the wilful 
murder of James Darnley. 


ITT. 


Late on Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, with their 
daughter, drove into Worcester, to be in readiness for the next day’s 
trial. It was a dull, rainy evening, and Jane leaned back in the car- 
riage, almost careless as to what the following day would bring forth, 
since Ronald Payne had gone away for ever. 

At about five minutes past nine in the morning, the presiding judge 
took his seat on the bench. The crowded, noisy court was hushed to 
silence, the prisoner was brought in, and the trial began. 

The chiet | fact against the accused was, that the pocket-book, with its 
contents, known to have been in Darnley’s possession on the ill-fated 
morning, had been traced to the prisoner. The bank-notes he had 
changed away, and a silver pencil-case that was in it he had pledged. 
All this he did not deny; but he asserted that he had found the pocket- 
book hid in the hedge, close to the spot, when he had been prowling 
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about there a few hours subsequent to the murder. It might be as he 
said, and the counsel chattered wisely to each other, saying there was no 
evidence to convict him. 

The last witness called was Jane Armstrong ; and her sensible, modest, 
and ladylike appearance prepossessed every one in her favour. She gave 
her testimony clearly and distinctly. The deadly struggle she had heard ; 
the groans of the victim, and his shrieks of murder; the words uttered 
by the assailant; the blows which had been dealt, and the fall of the 
murdered man—all was separately deposed to. Still the crime was not 
brought home to the prisoner. Jane thought her testimony was over, 
and was waiting’ for her dismissal from the witness-box, when the counsel 
for the prosecution addressed her. 

“Look around you, young lady; can you point out any one -present 
as the murderer?” 

She looked attentively round the court, but as she had not seen the 
murderer on that dark morning, the effort was vain; but, though she 
felt it was fruitless, she once more gazed minutely and carefully at the 
sea of faces around her—at the prisoner’s amongst the rest; and turning 
again to the judge, she shook her head. 

At this moment a voice was heard, rising harshly above all the murmur 
of the court. Jane’s back was towards the speaker, and she did not know 
from whom it came, but the tones thrilled upon her ear with horror, for 
she recognised them instantaneously. ‘They were addressed to the judge. 

** My lord, she’s going to swear away my life.” 

‘‘THAT’S THE MAN!” uttered Jane, with the startling earnestness of 
truth—*“ I know him by his voice.” 

The prisoner—for he had been the speaker—quailed as he heard her, 
and an ashy paleness overspread his face. The judge gazed sternly, but 
somewhat mournfully, at him, and spoke words that are remembered in 
Worcester unto this day. 

“Prisoner, you have hung yourself.” 

The trial proceeded to its close. A verdict of Wilful Murder was 
returned against the prisoner, and the judge, placing on his head the 
dread black cap, pronounced upon him the extreme sentence of the law. 

Before he suffered he confessed his guilt, with the full particulars 
attending it. It may be remembered, that on the stormy evening when 
the chief actors in this history were introduced to the reader, the unfor- 
tunate James Darnley spoke of having just returned from a neighbouring 
fair. At this fair, it seemed, he had entered a public-house, and finding 
there some farmers of his acquaintance, he sat down with them to drink a 
glass of ale. In the course of conversation he spoke of the stock, cattle, 
&c., he had just sold, and the sum he had received for it, the money 
being then—he himself gratuitously added—in his breeches-pocket. He 
mentioned also his intended journey to Worcester market the following 
day, and that there his business would be to buy. 

The wretched man, afterwards his murderer, was present amongst 
various other strangers, which a fair is apt to collect together, and he 
formed the diabolical project of robbing him that night; but by some 
means or other the intention was frustrated. How, was never clearly 
ascertained, but it was supposed through Darnley’s leaving for home at 
an unusually early hour, that he might be in time to pay a visit to the 
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house of Miss Armstrong. The villain, however, was not to be so 
baulked. Rightly judging that Darnley would not remove his money 
from his breeches-pocket, as he would require it at Worcester market the 
following day, he made his way to his victim’s house in the early dark of 
the ensuing winter’s morning, and knocked him up. A strange proceed- 
ing, the reader will say, for one with the intentions he held. Yes. There 
stood James Darnley shivering at his chamber window, suddenly roused 
out of his bed, from a sound sleep, by the knocking ; and there, under- 
neath, stood one in the dark, whose form he was unable to distinguish ; 
but it seemed a friendly voice that spoke to him, and it told a plausible 
tale—that Darnley’s cows had broken from their enclosure and were 
strolling away, trespassing, and that he would do well to rise and hasten 
to them. 

With a few cordial thanks to the unknown warner, and a pithy 
anathema on his cows, Darnley thrust on his knee-breeches — the breeches, 
as his destroyer had foreseen—and his farm-jacket, went down stairs, 
and departed hastily on his errand. The reader need be told no more. 

This was the substance of his confession ; and on the appointed day he 
was placed in the cart to be drawn to execution. At that period, the 
gallows consecrated to Worcester criminals was erected on Red-hill, a 
= of the London-road, situated about midway between Worcester and 

hittington, and here he was executed. An exhibition of the sort gene- 
rally attracts its spectators, but such an immense assemblage has rarely 
been collected in Worcester, whether before or since, as was gathered 
together to witness the show on the day of his execution. 

In proportion as the tide had turned against Ronald Payne, so did it 
now set in for him. The neighbourhood, one and all, took shame to 
themselves for their conduct to an innocent man, and it was astonishing 
to observe how quick they were in declaring that they must have been 
fools to suspect a kind-hearted, honourable man could be guilty of 
murder. Mrs. Armstrong’s self-reproaches were keen: she was a just 
woman, and she knew that she had treated him with bitter harshness. 
Sir John Seabury, however, did not waste words in condolence and re- 
proaches, as the others did: he despatched a trusty messenger to Liver- 

1, in the hope of catching Payne before he embarked for a foreign 
fand, and, as vessels in those times did not start every day as steamers 
do in these, he was successful. 


IV. 


Ir was a beautiful afternoon in the middle of March: the villagers 
were decked out as for a holiday; garlands and festoons denoted that 
there was some unusual cause for rejoicing, and the higher class of farmers 
and their wives were grouped together, conversing cheerfully. Jane 
Armstrong stood by her mother, a happy flush upon her pleasing coun- 
tenance. It was the hour of the expected return of Ronald Payne, and 
a rustic band of music had gone forth to meet the stage-coach. 

Everybody was talking, nobody listening, the buzz of expectation: 
rose louder and louder, and soon the band was heard returning, half of it 
blowing away at ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero comes,” the other half (not 
having been able to agree amongst themselves) drumming and whistling 
¢ God save the King.” Before the audience had time to comment on 
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the novel effect of this new music, horses’ heads were seen in the distance, 
and not the heavy coach, as had been expected, but the open barouche of 
Sir John Seabury came in sight, containing himself and Ronald Payne. 

Ronald was nearly hugged to death. Words of apology and congra- 
tulation, of excuse and good-will, of repentance an joy, were poured 
into his ear by all, save Jane ; and she stood away, the uncontrollable 
tears coursing down her face. It was plain, in a moment, that he bore 
no malice to any of them: his brow was as frank as ever, his eye as 
merry, his hands as open to clasp theirs—he was the same old Ronald 
Payne of months ago. 

“* Ronald Payne !” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, standing a little before 
the rest, ¥ I was the first to accuse you, I was the foremost to rail at 
and shun you; let me be the most eager to express my painful regret, 
and so far— which is all I can do—make reparation. For the future, you 
shall not have a more sincere friend than myself.” 

“‘ And allow me, Mr. Payne, to be the second to speak,” added Sir 
John, “ although I have no apology to make, for I never believed you 
guilty, as you know; but all these good people did, and it is of no use, 
you are aware, to run against a stream. As some recompense for what 
you have suffered, I hereby offer you a lease of the farm and lands 
rented by the unfortunate James Darnley. It is the best vacant farm on 
my estate. And—a word yet: should you not have sufficient ready 
money to stock it, I will be your banker.” 

Ronald Payne grasped in silence the offered hand of his landlord. His 
heart was too full to speak, but a hum of gratification from those around 
told that the generosity was appreciated. 

“ But, Mrs. Armstrong,” continued Sir John, a merry smile upon his 
countenance, “is there no other recompense you can offer him ?” 

Jane was now standing amongst them, by Ronald’s side, though not a 
word had yet passed between them. His eyes fondly sought hers at the 
last words, but her glowing countenance was alike turned from him and 
from Sir John Seabury. 

“ Ay, by all that’s right and just, there is, Sir John!” burst forth 
good Farmer Armstrong. ‘‘ He deserves her, and he shall have her; and 
if my wife still says no, why I don’t think she is any wife of mine.” 

Sir John glanced at Mrs. Armstrong, waiting no doubt for her lips to 
form themselves into the negative; but they formed themselves into 
nothing, save an approving smile cast towards Ronald Payne. 

“ And with many thanks, grateful thanks—which I am sure he feels— 
for your generous offer of being his banker, Sir John,” continued Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘* you must give me leave to say that it will not now be 
needed. My daughter doves not go to her husband portionless.” 

“ You must let me have notice of the time, Miss Armstrong,” whis- 
pered Sir John, as he leaned forward and took her hand, ‘ for I have 
made up my mind to dance at your wedding.” 

But the secret was not confined to Sir John Seabury. The crowd 
had comprehended it now; and suddenly, as with one universal voice, 
the air was rent with shouts. “ Long live Ronald Payne and his fair 
wife when he shall win her! Long life and happiness to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Payne !” 
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HUNTING IN THE FAR WEST.* 


THE Prairie! What a world of heart-stirring ideas are associated 
with that name. Boundless expanses of verdure, now level, now undu- 
lating, always picturesque, watered by magnificent rivers, up whose 
rocky shores civilisation is advancing, slowly and step by step, into the 
heart of the wilderness. Wary red skins at war with nature and with 
one another. Immense herds of bisons or buffaloes, with deer-like legs ; 
and troops of wapiti or elk stags, hunted by man, bears, and wolves, of 
which latter there are no less than three descriptions. Then, again, 
more humble grouse or prairie hens and rabbits, beaver and fish in the 
rivers, big-horns or wild sheep on the rocks ; the whole scene varied by 
occasional thunder-storms and almost equally terrific prairie fires. Here 
and there, but still at intervals of many hundred miles, a hunting, or 
rather bartering, fort, with a Scotch or American captain and a group of 
French employés, some of Creole, some of Canadian origin ; whilst in 
the remote background is the most interesting feature in the whole 
picture—the enduring, the daring, the clever trapper-veteran of the 
prairie, living in constant vicissitudes of wealth and poverty, starvation 
and plenty, adventures and danger—a race now rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

In their place we have the amateur sportsman—young gentlemen, 
who, weary of the monotony of stalking in Caledonian preserves, take 
themselves off to the deer plains of South Africa, or the elk woods of the 
Missouri, with almost the same facilities that our forefathers got to the 
fastnesses of Dunkeld. These adventurous youths pen narratives on 
their return, which, if not so full of trials and sufferings and hair-breadth 
escapes as those of the hardy trappers as given to us by Mr. Ruxton, 
still contain quite enough to amuse the most exacting reader; and as 
the amateur sportsman does not remain long enough in the country to 
blunt first impressions and dim the enjoyment of novelty, nothing comes 
to tarnish the freshness of the picture; it is all enthusiasm from be- 
ginning to end, a constant succession of striking scenes and interesting 
adventures, with an unavoidable recurrence to the destruction of animal 
life, so frequently obtruded, that at last the reader finds himself insen- 
sibly entertaining a half latent hope that the terrible destroyer of life 
will himself not get off without a good hugging by some resolute old 
grisly bear. 

Mr. Palliser—the amateur sportsman with whom we have now to do— 
will excuse us following him in his transatlantic journey to Boston ; 
his journey thence to Wheeling on the Ohio, and his navigation of that 
river ; and the Mississippi to New Orleans. We will pass on to his 
début in the hunting-grounds east of the great rivers, and where he first 
tried his hand at deer shooting and deer skinning, not far from Mr. 
Keat’s cotton plantation on the Arkansa River. At these mere back- 
woods or frontier stations they still adhere to the absurd practice of pan- 
hunting, that is, shooting at night at any two-pair of eyes that come to 
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. stare at a pan of burning pine knots; and Mr. Palliser relates a story, 
that has the run of the whole length of the backwoods from Illinois to 
New Orleans, of a man shooting his brood mare and foal under such cir- 
cumstances, as having occurred to a “major” who breakfasted with him 
that morning. 

We can excuse this imposition of an old story upon a new comer, as 
we can a first failure in roasting venison by a bivouac fire the first time 
he camped out solus in a very fever-and-aguish sort of place by the 
banks of Lake Jefferson. Both are compensated for by a clever shot at 
a pair of eyes which, as he sat. smoking and musing, were observed to 
shine very brightly in the fire-light. The owner of the bright eyes 
turned out to be a splendid panther, whose skin our sportsman added to 
his kit with infinite satisfaction. 

After a short excursion to Louisville and the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky, Mr. Palliser joined an expedition then preparing to start from 
Independence, on the Missouri, for the Western territory and the Rock 
Mountains. It must be premised that the manner in which communi- 
cation is kept up with the hunting forts or stations in the Indian terri- 
tory is twofold: first, by a steamer, which ascends the Missouri with 
goods for barter at the time of the rise of the waters in May, and is thus 
enabled to go as far as Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, where that stream falls into the Great Missouri; and secondly, by 
an overland expedition of traders, hunters, and workmen, who go up 
together to their forts and trading posts, starting from Independence 
every year at the beginning of September. This was the caravan which 
Mr. Palliser joined, and which was on this occasion composed of some 
seventeen and eighteen individuals, among whom the most prominent 
persons were Mr. Kipp, a hardy old veteran leader, and Mr. Murray, in 
charge of Fort Alexander, on the Yellow Stone; the rest being French, 
or half-caste employés, a docile, patient, enduring set of travellers, with 
constitutions of iron, and well practised in travel. The last white faces 
they saw were those of the Mormons, the pioneers of civilisation in the 
Far West. ‘The day,” says Mr. Palliser, ‘is not far distant when, by 
their means, the red man and the buffalo will be swept off the face of the 
earth.” We sincerely hope not. There is room on the prairies for both, 
without interfering with Anglo-American progress; on the contrary, 
rather aiding and abetting it. As to the extinction of the aborigines, if 
such is meant in the hidden ways of Providence, we should grieve, but 
dare not demur; we hope, however, for better things; what useful 
huntsmen and herdsmen the domesticated red man would make. As to 
the bisons, with such a girth of natural pastures, what good could come of 
their extermination? Their flesh and fat is acknowledgedly infinitely 
superior to that of our races of domestic cows; they are naturally of a 
timid and docile disposition, feeding, as Mr. Palliser has pleasantly re- 
corded in both pen and pencil illustrations, in the company of domestic 
calves. Is there no future in reserve, then, for the poor persecuted bison ? 
May not herds less numerous than those which the hunter now so 
wantonly assails, slaughtering whole hosts often for the sake of a few 
marrow-bones, be some future day quietly feeding on the same prairies, 
tended by the red man, to the mutual benefit of both races, and 
certainly to the advantage of a general civilisation ? 
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But to turn to our traveller: a description of one night’s bivouac will 
suffice for all, as each night’s work was little more than a repetition of 
the same operations : 

A little before sunset we unsaddled and unpacked our horses, placing the 
— and saddle of each rider in a separate pile at equal distances so as to 

orm a circular enclosure, about ten paces in diameter, and after watering and 
“hobling” the horses, i. e. attaching the fore and hind legs on one side together 
means of an iron chain, with a leathern strap round the fetlock, to prevent 
eir straying, we turned them loose to graze ; not till then considering our- 
selves at liberty to attend to our own comforts. Our first business was, 
then, to cut and gather wood and to light a fire in the centre of the circle, 
fetching some water in the kettles, and putting the meat on to cook, and 
making our beds of saddle-cloths, blankets, and buffalo robes: this done, we 
sanetad our coffee-berries, and having wrapt them in a piece of deer or buf- 
falo skin and pounded them on the stump of a tree with the back of a hatchet, 
put them in our coffee-pot and boiled them ; and the meat being cooked by the 
time this process was over, and the coffee made, we fell to with great appetite. 
After supper we lighted our pipes, and then each turned in when he felt in- 
clined, and, with his feet to the fire, slept as only travellers in the prairie can 
sleep. Before day, we were up again, unhobled and watered our horses, 
loaded the packs, and were all in the saddle by sunrise. We rode on till about 
eleven o’clock, when we camped again for breakfast, letting the horses graze 
for a couple of hours; at one, starting off again to pursue our march till near 


dark. 

The vegetation in some parts of the prairie was gigantic, the grass 
growing from five to eight feet high. Sometimes they would travel 
through this for days without intermission, occasionally meeting with 
willows and small spots of timber. ‘ Everything around,” writes Mr. 
Palliser—*“ the huge coarse grass—weeds that I never saw before, rank 
and tangled in their unchecked growth—and the eternal, illimitable 
sweep of the undulating prairie, impressed on me a sense of vastness quite 
overwhelming.” 

At Fort Vermilion they joined a band of 600 Sioux, just returned 
from a foray against the Ottoe Indians, and Mr. Palliser’s further hunting 
— were nearly put an end to by an Indian taking a deliberate shot 
at him—the bullet whizzing close past his ear. Here he also first tasted 
buffalo. “‘ To say what I think,” he duly places on record, “ of its flavour 
and its excellence, would be but to repeat all the encomiums upon it that 
I have ever heard or read. It is decidedly the best meat I ever tasted, 
and I have eaten as great a variety as most people. The fat is peculiarly 
delicious, and more like that of turtle than beef, over which it has a 
decided superiority in delicacy of flavour, and in not surfeiting those who 
even feast immoderately upon it.” 

At Fort Pierre, the largest station of the American Fur Company on 
the Missouri, they stayed two days. Near this station is an island, upon 
which it was once attempted to establish a farm, but the red skins killed 
the cattle, burned the hay, and stole the corn, selling it back to the Fur 
Company. Beyond Fort Pierre they entered the high prairies, the 
atmosphere of which is remarkably clear and wholesome. They generally 
found timber to camp in for breakfast, and also for supper and sleeping 
at ni but they were much inconvenienced by want of fresh water. 
The buffalo abounds in these elevated uplands. From Fort Union, near 
the junction of the Missouri and Yellow Stone Rivers, Mr. Palliser enjoyed 
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many a day’s buffalo hunting, which he naturally describes as a noble 
sport, and which was only mterrupted by stern winter, which wrap 
the vast prairie in a shroud of snow and ice. Mr. Palliser describes the 
English or Canadian half-breds on the Red River from Lord Selkirk’s 
settlements as the best hunters of buffalo; they will, in passing a buffalo 
at full speed, hit him mortally behind the shoulder at fifty yards, five 
times out of six. A strange epidemic broke out in the fort with the 
arrival of winter, and spread like wildfire: it was a sort of cold that 
affected the throat, like mumps, internally and externally. Still winter 
did not put a stop to Mr. Palliser’s sport. There were plenty of rabbits 
and prairie hens, and he could stalk buffalo and elk. Disguised by a 
blanket, he would get into a herd of the former, and keep singling out 
and shooting the best and fattest of the cows for upwards of an hour 
before he was found out. The troops of elk, sometimes a hundred strong 
upon the Yellow Stone, are described as presenting a truly grand and 
imposing sight. Wolves of three descriptions—the large white wolf, or 
buffalo wolf, the grey wolf, and the kit wolf—also abounded, howling 
most dismally as the cold increased; and they afforded not only capital 
sport, but profitable employment, as Mr. Palliser was allowed two dollars 
a-piece for white wolf skins, one and a half dollars for the grey, and 
seventy-five cents for the kit wolf skins. 

Buffalo shooting was not always unaccompanied by danger, as the 
following instance will show. Mr. Palliser was in pursuit of a sturdy 


old bull : 


He was standing a little way off on the open plain, but the skirting willows 
and brushwood afforded me cover within eighty yards of him, profiting by 
which I crept up, and taking a deliberate aim, fired. The bull gave a convul- 
Sive start, moved off a little way, and turned his broadside again to me. I 
fired again, over a hundred yards this time; he did not stir. I loaded and 
fired the third time, whereupon he turned and faced me, as if about to show 
fight. As I was loading fora fourth shot he tottered forward a step or two, 
and I thought he was about to fall, so I waited for a little while, but as he did 
not come down I determined to go up and finish him. Walking up, there- 
fore, to within thirty paces of him, till I could actually see his eyes rolling, I 
fired for the fourth time directly at the region of the heart, as I thought, but 
to my utter amazement up went his tail and down went his head, and with a 
speed that I thought him little capable of, he was upon me inatwinkling. I 
ran hard for it, but he rapidly overhauled me, and my situation was becoming 
anything but pleasant. Thinking lie might, like our own bulls, shut the eyes 
in making a charge, I swerved suddenly to one side to escape the shock, but, 
to my horror, I failed in dodging him, for he bolted round quicker than I did, 
and affording me barely time to protect my stomach with the stock of my rifle, 
and to turn myself sideways as I sustained the charge, in the hopes of getting 
between his horns, he came plump upon me with a shock like an eae nee 
My rifle stock was shivered to pieces by one horn, my clothes torn by the 
other; I flew into mid-air, scattering my prairie hens and rabbits, which had 
hitherto hung dangling by Jeathern thongs from my belt, in all directions, till 
landing at last, I fell unhurt in the snow, and almost over opr not 
quite—rolled my infuriated antagonist, and subsided in a snow drift. I was 
luckily not the least injured, the force of the blow having been perfectly 
deadened by the enormous mass of fur, wool, and hair that clothed his shaggy 
head-picce. 

Mr. Palliser purchased a very fine dog—a mongrel between a white 
buffalo wolf and a common Indian bitch—whom he designated as 
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Ishmah, and who, at first averse to white men, almost to horror, after- 
wards _took a great liking to his master, and became the inseparable com- 
~— of all his adventures and journeyings, and even the sharer of his 

. Ishmah’s chief duty was, however, to drag the sleigh or ¢ravail, 
as the hunters call it, upon short shooting excursions, when a dressed 
leather elk skin, a buffalo robe, two blankets, three or four pair of 
mocassins, a large and a small tin mug, and a proper supply of ammu- 
nition were indispensable. It was in company with this dog that Mr. 
Palliser Ne his really solitary rambles ; and this was the way they 
travelled ¢ together : 


The woods along the banks of the river afforded me timber, already fallen 
and in every stage of decomposition, wherewith to light a fire at night ; and 
when I stood and looked about me to choose a convenient spot near an ice- 
hole, Ishmah used to gaze into my face as if he could read my thoughts, and 
whine as much as to say, “Iam tired too.” When I trampled down the 
snow, cut and strewed the willows, and proceeded to collect the wood, he used 
to watch me eagerly, and prick up his ears when he saw me take the flint and 
steel from my pouch and the dry inner bark of the cotton-wood-tree from my 
chest in which to kindle the spark. The fire secure and burning well, I turned 
my attention to him, unharnessed him, unpacked his travail, and placed it aloft 
against the side of a tree to protect the leather straps from the voracity of the 
wolves. This done, I spread my bed and filled the kettles with water, took a 
handful of coffee-berries from my bag, which I roasted in the cover of the 
kettle, then wrapping them up ina piece of leather I pounded them ona 
stump, and put them in the smaller kettle to boil, reserving the large one for 
the meat. These culinary proceedings Ishmah used to regard with the most 
intense interest, turning back from time to time as the eddies of pungent 
smoke from the damp fuel compelled him to avert his eyes. When supper 
was at last cooked and despatched (quickly enough on his part, poor fellow, 
for his share was sometimes very scanty), he sat up close beside me‘as I smoked 
my pipe and sipped my coffee ; and when at last I got into bed he used to lie 
down at the edge of the robe with his back close up against my shoulders, and 
so we slept till morning. As soon as it was daylight we rose, Ishmah sub- 
mitted patiently to be harnessed, and we resumed our march. 


Ishmah’s relationship to the Lupus family was, however, productive at 
times of no small inconvenience, as he would frequently run off and 


engage in play with the young wolves, chased and being chased by 
them in turn : 


At first I was amused at this indication of his wild origin, but became sub- 
sequently much annoyed, and on one occasion seriously alarmed at the result 
of these gambols. One day, after a long march, I was looking out for a con- 
venient camping-place, when a she-wolf crossed the ice at some distance from 
where I was standing. In spite of all my exertions and threats, Ishmah im- 
mediately gave chase, and they continued their gambols until I attempted to 
approach them, when, of course, the wolf made off at full speed, followed by 
my dog with his travail behind him, loaded with everything I then possessed 
in the world. I followed, shouting after him in vain until he entirely disap- 
peared from my view, after which I continued running on the tracks, till dark- 
ness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and I found myself a long way from 
timber, out on the broad prairie, alone on a vast barren waste of snow stretch- 
gs sige me on every side. 

sensations were anything but enviable, on reflecting that I was about one 
hundred miles from any known habitation, and nearly one hundred and fifty 
from my destination, destitute of robe and blankets, with but very little 
powder in my horn and only two bullets in my pouch. In short, I was in a 
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pretty considerable sort of a “ fix,” and had nothing for it but to make tracks 
again with all speed for the timber. Fortunately I found my way back to the 
river without much difficulty. It was a beautiful moonlight night, which 
enabled me to collect some fallen wood, and having lighted a fire, I seated 
myself beside it, and began to consider the probabilities of my ever reaching a 
trading post alive, in the event of Ishmah not returning, and how I should 
economise my ammunition and increase my rate of travelling, so as to effect 
this object. My prospects were dismal enough, nor did I feel cheered as the 
cold north breeze froze the perspiration which had run down my forehead and 
face, and formed icicles in my beard and whiskers, that jingled like bells as I 
shook my head in dismissing from my mind one project after another. At last, 
resigning myself to my fate, I took out my pipe, determined to console my- 
self with a smoke, when, alas! on feeling for tobacco I found that was gone too. 
This was the climax of my misfortunes! I looked to the north star and cal- 
culated by the position of +h Plough that it must have been about ten o'clock, 
the time at which in England we have our knees under the mahogany, sur- 
rounded by friends, discussing a bottle of the best, and awaiting the summons 
to tea in the drawing-room. I tried to see a faint similarity to the steam of 
the tea-urn in the smoke from the snow-covered wood on my dreary fire, and 
endeavoured to trace the forms of sweet familiar faces in the embers, till I 
almost heard the rustling of fresh white crepe dresses round me, when, hark! I 
did hear a rustle—it approaches nearer, nearer, and I recognise the scraping of 
Ishmah’s travail on the snow ; another moment and the panting rascal was by 
my side! I never felt so relieved, and laughed out loud from sheer joy, as I 
noticed the consciousness he showed by his various cringing movements of 
having behaved very badly. I was too well pleased, however, at his reappear- 
ance to beat him, particularly when I found nothing of his harness and load 
either missing or injured in the slightest degree. Even the portion of meat 
which I had secured from the last deer I shot was untouched ; so that I had 
nothing to do but to unpack the travail, make my bed, and cook our supper. 


Thus he arrived at White River post, where he was entertained hos- 
pitably, and hunted, in company with the Indians, a new deseription of 
game—the black-tail deer—which abound in that vicinity. Thence he 
proceeded to Fort Berthold, in the Minitaree country, and being caught 
in a snow-storm at the Grand Détour, he says he found his faithful dog 
an invaluable friend, and he really believes he was the means of saving 
his life, for he seemed to feel the caloric, as it issued from him, preserve 
his body from being turned into stone. The party on this occasion con- 
sisted of Mr. Palliser ; Frederick, a trader; Peekay, an Indian, and his 
squaw, with their dogs and travails; and a man in charge of two mi- 
serable pack-horses. They came to be in great want of food. 


As I was adjusting my snow shoes and girding up my loins, old Peekay 
lighted his long Indian pipe, and waved it towards the four points of the com- 
pass, making medicine ; he then threw himself down on the ground, and 
uttered aloud the following words, as near as I can recollect Frederick’s repe- 
tition of them to me; for by the time he bad smoked his pipe, or commenced 
addressing the Great Spirit, I was already a good step on my way. -“ O Great 
Spirit, you see the state we are now in, we have no meat neither myself nor 
my squaw, and our dogs are sinking for want ; we shall lose all our property, 
for the dogs are too tired to drag it any longer! O Great Spirit, help us 
therefore, and bring us some meat.” His prayer ended, the old fellow went 
along the edge of the timber skirting the river, while I was far ahead trying to 
stalk up the bull, which I had hopes of succeeding in doing, on account of the 
inequalities of the ground where he was lying. The walk, or run, was very 
severe ; but after taking a great round to avoid giving the animal my wind, [ 
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succeeded in getting within 200 yards of him perhaps, when, unfortunately, in 
one of those fitful gusts of wind, which broken hilly ground always renders so 
treacherous and uncertain, the bull scented me, never stopped for a moment’s 
look, but wheeled round and dashed off as terrified as if 1 had been close to 
him. 1 could not blame myself for the contingency, and consoled myself with 
the reflection of there being fortune in hunting as well as a fortune of war. I 
had watched the bull’s movements for nearly a mile as he ran headlong from 
me, when what was my astonishment at beholding a faint puff of smoke issue ‘ 
from a little thicket of willows in the horizon. 1 heard no report, but a care- 

ful eager look satisfied me that the bull had fallen. I hurried off to the place 

| as fast as I could, and found that old Peekay, who had not fired a gun or killed 

| game for many years, and who was, in fact, an infirm old man, had been wa!k- 

ing through those very willows alongside of which the bull had shaped his 

course, when the animal passed the old man so close, as to enable him to send 

his ball through the heart at a distance of not more than ten or twelve paces. 

This was a most extraordinary combination of chances—if chances they may 

have been called—as the buffalo had a whole hemisphere of prairie over which 

to escape from me, and nothing at all calculated to induce him to make for the 

only point where destruction awaited him. It seemed as if the poor old man’s 

prayer had been heard, and meat had been sent him at his utmost need. 








The snow now began to pass away, the smaller rivers and springs were 
open, and ducks, geese, bustards, and swans, afforded plenty of sport and 
food at the same time. On one occasion, Mr. Palliser killed six geese 
at one shot. On the 17th of April, the ice broke up on the Great Mis- 
souri with an explosion like thunder. After that it continued to roll by 
for thirty hours, keeping up a continuous roar. Mr. Palliser engaged 
three men—one Boucharville, a good trapper; Perey, a stout active 
French Canadian ; and a poor timid French half-breed, named Paque- 
node, to accompany him on his journey to Fort Union. Their stock of 

rovisions was strengthened at this season of the year by eggs procured 

m nests of the water-fowl. Antelopes were also met-with along the 
banks of the river. 

Fort Union was too low in its supplies to afford the party more than 
a day’s hospitality, so they were obliged to take again to the hunting 
country on the banks of the Missouri. Here they soon found elk in the 
woods interspersed with lovely glades and beautiful feeding grass. 


I chose a fine old stag, while Boucharville, with an eye to superior meat, 
singled out a doe. We drew up our rifles slowly, and both shots went off 
together. The smoke hung heavily for a second or two; when it cleared 
away we espied one of the wapiti lying down. The next instant down rolled 
the stag also. We agreed to advance at thesame moment lest one or other of 
the animals should be able to get up and escape. Un coming near my stag, be 
struggled to rise, but unable to gain his feet rolled back again. I looked towards 
the other, when what was my surprise at witnessing a regular combat between 
Boucharville and his wounded elk, now transformed into a very formidable 
antagonist. Springing on her haunches, she was striking furiously at him with 
her fore-feet ; one hoof missed him, but the other fell on his rifle, which he 
held up for his protection, and smashing both his ramrod and his loading-stick, 
beat him down on his knees. Rising a second time, she was about to repeat 
the attack, when my bullet caught her in the side of the head behind the eye, 
and with a splendid bound she fell lifeless on the broad of her back. I had 
made a quick and necessarily a rather dangerous shot, but I was in luck that 
day. “Sacré enfant du diable!” exclaimed Boucharville, as he half rose 
from the ground, but looking at nothing till he had satisfied himself that his 
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rifle was uninjured ; “mais qui l'aurait cru? Ma foi!” continued he, laugh- 
ing, “j'ai bien échappé, une biche & un cété et une balle A l'autre !” 


They were so successful on the Missouri, that they were soon enabled 
to take their surplus meat to the Fort, and exchange the same for divers 
things wanted to complete their equipment. This accomplished, they 
started on a hunting excursion up the Yellow Stone River, a new and very 
interesting country, abounding in the meadows with deer, antelopes, and 
elk, and in the rocky parts with big-horns or wild sheep. Of the latter 
Mr. Palliser says : 


We found them very wary game, and almost impossible to approach ; once 
I clambered to within fair shooting-distance of a ram, concealed from his view 
by a sheltering crag, but the moment my head and rifle were raised for aiming 
over this ledge of rock, he was off with one bound, disappearing down a fissure 
in the rocks, where I thought the animal would have been dashed to pieces. 
Unlike the deer, who will generally stand and gaze a moment, as if trying to 
make you out—the wild sheep is so shy and wary as well as quick-sighted, 
that the moment he sees the slightest strange object above a bank or rock, he 
is instantly off. 

I got, after much toil and difficulty, a tolerably fair shot at a ewe, but missed 
her, being blown by the constant climbing. These volcanic rocks and hills 
are very deceptive in their appearance, and their similarity causes much diffi- 
culty in obtaining an approach to any spot from a direction different to that 
from which you obtained the first view ; for on descending and creeping round 
their bases, the rugged cliffs assume appearances differing widely from those 
which presented themselves from the preceding summits. At last, however, I 
succeeded in circumventing a fine old ram; and carefully and noiselessly we 
ascended the cliff commanding a view of our game unconsciously standing 
about sixty yards below us, close to some stunted cedars. I pointed my rifle 
downwards, and as the echo and smoke of the shot rolled away, | saw that my 
bullet had broken his back, and sent him floundering below. At the report of 
the shot, two lambs bounded off, and Boucharville instantly started in pursuit 
of them, answering my remonstrances by declaring them to be such excellent 
eating. 

The scenery was splendid: the river being very circuitous and beau- 
tifully wooded—rose-trees, willows, and numerous and beautiful rhodo- 
dendra were strewn over the plain in advance of the heavy timber. It 
was the same thing on the Big Horn River, whither their pursuits next 
carried them: green brushwood luxuriated all around, the grass was not 
rank, and the woods were thickly stocked with flowering evergreens and 
shrubs, presenting a very different scene from the vast wastes on the 
Great Missouri’s banks. The industrious little beaver still haunts the 
Big Horn. The river also abounds in fish, called by the Yankees Cat 
Fish, but more correctly by the French, Barbue, for it appears to be a 

ies of Barbel, having long beard-like execrescences each side of the 
mouth. While in this wild yet interesting country, Mr. Palliser was re- 
duced to the necessity of manufacturing for himself a hunting shirt out 
of an elk’s skin, and a pair of nether garments out of the skin of black- 
tailed deer. ‘ The celebrated Rout, of Portsmouth,” he relates, “* who 
was once known to affirm that he passed sleepless nights over the cut- 
ting out of trousers, could not have taken greater pains than I did with 
mine ; still I wasted the cabbage to such an extent, that before the comple- 
tion of my work, I had to sacrifice another deer at the shrine of the Sar- 


torian god.” 
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In this life, 1 believe, it is impossible to realise half our wishes and expec- 
tations ; one cause of disappointment always remained to render incomplete 
the enjoyment of the splendid sport I revelled in every day. If I wished to 
shoot from horseback, a ride of a few miles afforded me most splendid runs ; 
if I-wished to hunt wapiti, the points on the river contained them in just 
sufficient abundance to afford that amount of toil and labour, without which 
nothing that is obtained is duly sy carnage of deer I had a considerable 
number ; black-tailed deer I could always obtain by going a few miles dis- 
tance to look for them ; the grosses cornes I could sometimes see swinging, as 
it were, and balancing themselves on tops of the cliffs as I sat in my own 
camp ; antelopes, too, were constantly to be seen, and many a prowling wolf 
I nailed by disposing offal in places easily approachable ; or, should I feel lazy 
and merely inclined to practise my rifle-shooting, in order, as they say in Ire- 
land, “ to keep my hand in,” I could always fin#lots of pheasants and one or 
two rabbits. Notwithstanding all this, one species of sport yet lacked me— 
I could find no grisly bear. I hunted long and carefully for them; but, 
strange to say, the whole time I was on the Yellow Stone, I did not meet 
with a single one. I had, it is true, fallen in with their tracks, which were 

uite unmistakable, and these too frequently quite fresh; and had often 
ridden or walked tracking them for long distances, but always 'to some water- 
course where I lost the foot-prints among the shingles, or on some substance 
too hard for me to trace tliem any further. 


In order to gratify this last whim, Mr. Palliser returned down the 
Yellow Stone, not, however, without meeting the red skins, to Fort 
Union, and thence down the Missouri, being joined on the way by two 
run-away employes, Dauphin and Gardépée, to the Knife River, where 
they killed their first bear—a young one—and thence to the Turtle 
Mountains, where, from the abundance of fruit-trees, the grisly bears 
congregate at certain seasons in such numbers as to prevent any one from 
hunting through them except on horseback, and at great risk even then. 
Here he was not long in meeting with an antagonist. They had just 
shot a wapiti. 


Boucharville, who had not loaded, went at that moment to a stream about 
thirty paces from where the wapiti lay, saying, “Ja vais laver ma carabine ;” 
and I leaving my horse to graze, having taken off his bridle and unrolled his 
halter, was busy, knife in hand, removing the elk’s skin, when Boucharville, 
who by this time had his rifle barrel in the stream, and was sponging away 
very diligently, suddenly shouted, “Un ours! un ours!” and at the same 
instant a she grisly bear emerged from a cherry thicket charging right at him. 
Boucharville, dropping his rifle barrel, sprang back into a clump of rose-bushes, 
when the bear, losing sight of him, stood on fe hind legs, and I then saw she 
had a cub of a good size with her. I at first ran to assist my companion, but 
seeing him safe and the bear at fault, I rushed back to the horse to secure him, 
fearing that were he to smell the bear, he would soon speed his way over the 
prairie, and be lost to me for ever. Seeing me run, the bear instantly charged 
after me ; and when having reached the horse, and rolled the halter « couple 
of times round my arm, I turned about to face her, she rose on her bind legs. 
I did not like, however, to venture so long a shot, as I had only a single- 
barrelled rifle in my hand, and paused a moment ; when she altered her in- 
tention, turned aside, and followed the direction taken by her cub. I then 
caught a glimpse of her as she ran to the left, and fired through the bushes, 
but only hit her far back in the flank, on which she immediately checked her 
onward course, and wheeling round and round, snapped at her side, tearing at 
the wound with her teeth and claws, and, fortunately for me, afforded me 
sufficient time to enable me to load again; my ball was hardly down, when a 
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shout from Boucharville warned me that the fight was only commencing. 
““Gardez-vous, gardez-vous, monsieur ; elle fonce encore,” and on she furiously 
rushed at me. I had barely time to put on my copper cap, and as she rose on 
her hind legs, 1 fired, and sent my bullet yews her heart. She doubled 
up, and rolled from the top to the bottom of the slope, where she expired with 
a choking growl. Boucharville now joined me, but we did not venture to 
approach the enemy until I had loaded, and,we ascertained that she was safe 
dead by pelting sticks and stumps at the carcase. All this time my noble 
horse stood as firm as a rock ; had he reared or shied, I should have been in a 
serious scrape. 

I was greatly rejoiced at my good fortune. She proved a fine old bear, 
measuring seven and a half feet in length, with claws four and a half inches 
long. We immediately set to and skinned her, preserving the claws. I then 
brought up the horse, and laid the skin upon his back ; he, strange to say, 
offering no resistance, nor evincing the slightest fear or objection to carry it— 
a most unusual thing, for horses in general are terrified at the smell of a bear, 
and I never saw one since that would allow me to throw a bearskin across his 
back. 


Dauphin shot another little bear on the same occasion, and attacked a 
cub with a stick with a view to capturing him alive, but after a prolonged 
fight he was glad to give in, and leave the cub master of the field. The 
French hunters persuaded Mr. Palliser not to remain long in so danger- 
ous a region as the Turtle Mountains, but he met with “ Bar” again on 
the Great Missouri. 


On reaching the little Missouri the weather looked gloomy and threatened 
rain, so Boucharville engaged to build a very comfortable“ cabane.” This ex- 
per.enced rover of mountains, woods, and prairies, was up to a thousand 
little expedients to obviate difficulties and alleviate inconveniences, and was 
doubly anxious to render me comfortable now that I had acceded to his wishes, 
and abandoned my hunting elysium, the “ Montagne de Tortue.” Leaving 
Dauphin to assist him and look after the horses, I went up the river with my 
double-barrelled gun to look for ducks ; but they were very wild, and I bagged 
none. At length I came to the putrid carcase of a bull, and on the mud all 
around saw the tracks of a large old bear, some of which led from {the carrion 
along a dry watercourse, and looked very fresh. I drew my shot charges, 
rammed down a couple of bullets, and followed the tracks over an undulating 
prairie, till at a distance I descried a very large bear walking leisurely along. 
I approached as near as I could without his perceiving me, and lying down, 
tried Dauphin’s plan of imitating the lowing of a buffalo calf. On hearing the 
sounds, he rose up, displaying such gigantic proportions as almost made my 
heart fail me; I croaked again, when, perceiving me, he came cantering slowly 
up. I felt that I was in for it, and that escape was impossible, even had I 
declined the combat, so cocking both barrels of my Trulock, I remained 
kneeling until he approached very near, when I suddenly stood up, upon 
which the bear, with an indolent roaring grunt, raised himself once more upon 
his hind legs, and just at the moment when he was balancing himself previously 
to springing on me, I fired, aiming close under his chin: the ball passing 
through his throat, broke the vertebrae of the neck, and down he tumbled, 
floundering like a great fish out of water, till at length he newetpetiy expired. 
I drew a long breath as I uncocked my left barrel, feeling right glad at the 
successful issue of the combat. I walked round and round my huge prize, 
surveying his proportions with great delight ; but as it came on to rain, I was 
obliged to lose no time in skinning him. I got soaked through before I suc- 
ceeded in removing his, tremendous hide, and then found it too heavy for 
me to take away ; so I was obliged to return to camp without the trophy of 
Aug.—vouL, XCVIII. NO. CCCXCII. 21 
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my conquest. It was dark when I arrived. Boucharville and Dauphin had 
built a most comfortable little hut of logs and bark, and having laid the 
skins and spread our beds inside, with the saddles at our heads for pillows, and 
a good a fire outside at our feet, we fell heartily to our supper of elk 
meat , 


A fifth and last grisly bear was shot at the mouth of the Little Mis- 
souri. After whieh. t e time having arrived when the annual steamer 
came up the river, Mr. Palliser packed up his kettles, arms, and trophies 
of chase, and sailed away from the wild regions of the Far West, with all 
those feelings of regret which are invariably experienced when the sim- 
plicity of nature is exchanged for the artifices of society. 








THE SONG OF THE EVICTED. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Gone, gone, torn out and gone, 

Window and door-post, the very hearth-stone— 
Want too long my neighbour, 
I toil’d after labour, 

From farm to village, and village to town, 

Cold and hungry I'd oftentimes gladly die, 

If I were but alone in my misery ; 

Fever behind, famine before, 

No Christian opening to me a door! 


Gone, gone, unroof'd and gone, 

The cottage walls stand tottering and lone ; 

I have left my children, and hopeless go 
Where cold insult no feeling spares, 

Just heaven, one bosom, my own, is enough 
To meet what the shrinking heart bears— 

They need not, poor souls, be wounded so— 

I would my heart were of sterner stuff, 

I might turn to evil for help !—no, no, 

Demon dreams will flit when beyond control 

Temptations seize the despairing soul, 

Suffering ill-fraught deeds to lighten sorrow, 

When hope is hopeless of to-morrow ! 


Gone, gone, sold up and gone, 

My little ones play at the quarry stone ; 

By the greenwood side the brook they quaff, 
That runs by our ruined door, 

Dear fools, they prattle, play, and laugh, 

Ner think they'll have bread no more. 
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They little heed having no home to bless them, 
Nor father, nor mother at hand to caress them, 
But the insolent, soul-less, workhouse nurse, 

To teach young spirits their doom to curse— 
One sings in his glee, on the gate swings another, 


It leads to the churchyard where resteth his mother— 


She cannot grieve now ; feast and famine to her 
Are the same in her holy sleep; 

She dwells with poverty’s sanctifier, 
Who chose from the poor his sheep— 

She is blessed, for none of our ills she shares— 
One of us is happy yet, 

And can he who will dry up all human tears, 
Our daily bread forget! 

I strive, and strive against despair, 
And wander, days and days ; 

The beasts are fed, the fowls of the air— 
But we are castaways ! 


Gone, gone, sold up and gone— 

I will turn the villain’s hanger-on, 
And be greatly fed—the poor man is nought, 

He never starves who in crime is caught, 

And they on crime’s verge whom the laws neglect, 
How they batten and fatten with the world’s respect. 
Great God that I thus repine, forgive ! 

It is hard for want to be just and live 

Day after day in a cold world’s blight, 

With a withering heart, yet a conscience light, 
While luxury’s minions pampered, and rude, 

Curl the lip in supercilious mood 

At their clay brother’s crushing woe, 

And bid him toil as he’d gladly do— 

Then twirl on the heel ; and I turn away, 

With a bursting heart to fast and pray— 

Such is my tale from day to day. 

But none can tell, though many know 

What the sinking heart, and the burning brow, 
Makes the spirit speak—it may not be said— 

When houseless I search in vain for bread ; 

Fever behind, famine before, 

No Christian opening to me a door! 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. V.—GEoRGE WiLL1AM CorrtIs. 


Noruina had we heard of “Nile Notes” or its author, when our eye 
was “fixed” by a collection of mottoes imprinted on the fly-leaf. Anon 
we were fain to construe “ Nile Notes” as signifying promissory notes, 
issued by a capitalist of substance, and paying something more than 
simple interest. The traveller who had chosen epigraphs of such a kind, 
was himself likely, we inferred, to indite a noticeable autograph. The 
bush he had hung out was so unlike the dry scrubby stump commonly in 
use, that, in spite of the adage, we drew up at his door, in the assurance 
of finding good wine within. Indeed, so fond is our admiration of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and so susceptible our ear to the musical pomp of his 
rhetoric, that we should probably have been won to read “ Nile Notes” 
had its title-page glistened with none other motto than the old knight’s 
stately, sonorous, mystically solemn sentence : “Canopus is afar off ; 
Memnon resoundeth not to the sun ; and Nilus heareth strange voices” 
—a sentence, by the way, which reminds us of the assurance of a lady- 
friend, that she has often, in reading Sir Thomas, “ felé a sense* from 
the organ-like grandeur of his style, before she fully comprehended it.” 
Then again, there are mottoes from the Arabian Nights, and from 
Death’s Jest Book, and the Sphinx Unriddled, and Browning’s Para- 
celsus, and Werne’s White Nile, and—not unaptly, for Mr. Curtis some- 
—_ mouths it in almost imitative parade—from Ancient Pistol himself, 
who 

Sings of Africa and golden joys. 


Nor did a perusal of “ Nile Notes” break its word of promise to the hope. 
It made us acquainted with a writer sometimes laboured and whimsical, 
but on the whole, rich in fancy, and lavish of his riches—master of a 
style glowing with the brilliancy of the region he depicts, and attuned 
to Memnonian resonances and the “strange voices” of Nilus. The 
stars of midnight are dear to him ; to his spirit there is matter in the 
‘silence and the calm of mute insensate things ;” his ear loves to lean 
‘fin many a secret place ;” and albeit a humorist and a “quiz,” with 
the sharp speech at times of a man of the world, and a dash of the cynic 
in his composition, he is no stranger to that vacant and pensive mood 
when past impressions, greater and deeper than he knew, “flash upon 
that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Sarcasm and rhapsody: are so interfused in “Nile Notes,” that one 
division of readers admires or abhors just those particular chapters or 
pages which another division abhors or admires. Lydia Languish is in 
ecstasies with the sentimental paragraphs, “love-laden with most subtle 
sweetness,” or “fringed with brilliant and fragrant flowers,” and breath- 





* As in Wordsworth’s sublime dream of the Arab—in whose shell the poet 
‘«‘ ____ Heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 
Which yet he understood, articulate sounds, 
A loud prophetic blast of harmony.”—Prelude. Book V. 
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ing an atmosphere of “silent, voluptuous sadness.” Major Pendennis 
reads the satirical expositions of knavish dragomen and travelling 
Cockaigne, and swears the Howadji is a fellow after his own (Major P.’s) 
heart (un yevorro!), and that there’s no nonsense about the man, no bosh 
in him, sir. 

Knavish dragomen and their knight-errant victims are sketched 
amusingly enough among these Nile Notables. So are the crew of the 
{bis ; its old grey Egyptian captain, who crouched all day long over the 
tiller with a pipe in his mouth, and looked like a heap of blankets, 
smouldering away internally, and emitting smoke at a chance orifice ; 
pane one-eyed Seyd, a clumsy being in the ape stage of development 
—slightly sensual, and with ulterior views upon the kitchen drippings— 
and alas, developing backwards, becoming more baboonish and less 
human every day ; Saleh or Satan, a cross between the porcupine and 
the wild cat; together with a little old-maidish Bedouin, “ who told 
wonderful stories to the crew, and prayed endlessly,” and other grisly 
mariners, all bad workers, and lazy exceedingly—familiarity with whom 
bred decided contempt, and convinced the Howadji, in spite of his pre- 
nap ae to the contrary, that there is fallacy in the fashion which 
auds the Orient, and prophesies a renewed grandeur (‘‘as if the East 
could ever again be as bright as at sunrise”)—and that if you would 
enjoy Egypt, you must be a poet, not a philosopher (the Howadji is a 
cross of both)—must be a pilgrim of beauty, not of morals or politics, if 
you would realise your dream. “ The spent summer re-blooms no more,” 

e says; ‘the Indian summer is but a memory and a delusion. The sole 
hope of the East is Western inoculation. The child must suckle the age 
of the parent, and even ‘ Medea’s wondrous alchemy’ will not restore its 
peculiar prime. If the East awakens, it will be no longer in the turban 
and red slippers, but in hat and boots. The West is the sea that ad- 
vances for ever upon the shore—the shore cannot stay it, but becomes 
the bottom of the ocean... . Cairo is an English station to India, and 
the Howadji does not drink sherbet upon the Pyramids, but champagne.” 
And thus he anticipates a speedy advent of the day when, under the 
sway of England or of Russia (after the lion and the polar bear have 
‘shivered the desert silence with the roar of their struggle”), Father 
Ishmael shall be a sheikh of honour, but of dominion no longer, and sit 
turbaned in the chimney corner, while his hatted* heirs rule the house— 
and the children cluster around him, fascinated with his beautiful tradi- 





* Lamentable will it be if the Hat lasts a paramount fashion until that time of 
day—and a shame it will be to the arbiters of taste, to every living “ Glass of 
Fashion and Mould of Form,” if that monstrous device of ugliness and discomfort 
be allowed to displace the Turban. It will seem, if Turban be rejected for Hat, 
that the heads of men are thickened, rather than their thoughts widened, by the 
process of the suns. For we hold with the lively author of “ Zsthetics of Dress,” 
that the Hat is one of the strangest vestimental anomalies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury :—“ What a covering! what a termination to the capital of that pillar of the 
creation, Man! what an ungraceful, mis-shapen, useless, and uncomfortable 
appendage to the seat of reason—the brain-box! Does it protect the head from 
either heat, cold, or wet? Does it set off any natural beauty of the human 
cranium? Are its lines in harmony with, or in becoming contrast to, the ex- 
pressive features of the face? Isit,” &c., &c. Inthe single article of head-gear 
we should have hotly sympathised with that Disraelitish youth, of whom Charles 
Lamb asked, in the parting scramble for hats, what he had done with his turban? 
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tions, and curiously eomparing their little black shoes with his red 

pers. 
a 7 an open eye, nevertheless, our tourist has for the sublime and 
beautiful in Egyptian life, or life in death, may be seen in every sec- 
tion of his en rt Witness his description of the temples at Aboo 
Simbel, and the solemn session there of kingly colossi—figures of 
Rameses the Great, “ breathing grandeur and godly grace’—the still- 
ness of their beauty “ steeped in a placid passion, that seems passionless- 
ness’ —the beautiful balance of serene wisdom, and the beautiful bloom 
of eternal youth in their faces, with no trace there of the possibility of 
human emotion*—a type of beauty alone in sculpture, serene and god- 
like. Witness, too, his picture of the tombs of the kings at Thebes— 
of the Memnonium—of Karnak, “older than history, yet fresh, as if 
just ruined for the romantic,” as though Cambyses and his Persians had 
marched upon Memphis only last week—and of the Sphinx, grotesque 
darling of the desert, “its bland gaze serious and sweet,” a voice inaudible 
seeming to trail from its ‘thinned and thinning lips,” declaring its riddle 
still unread, while its eyes are expectautly settled toward the East, whence 
“a dropped not ‘‘ when Cambyses or Napoleon came.” 

oung America is much given to Carlylish phraseology, and Mr. 
Curtis deals largely on his own account in this questionable line. This 
isone of the “conceits” which prejudice many against him. He loves 
to repeat, in the Latter-day Pamphleteer’s fashion, certain compound 
epithets, indifferently felicitous at times, of his own coinage—as “ Bun- 
yan Pilots,” “ Poet Harriet” (sci. Miss Martineau), “ beaming elderly 
John Bull,” “ Rev. Dr. Duck,” “ Mutton Suet,” and “ Wind and Rain.” 
This habit of “calling names” has set many a matter-of-fact reader 
against him. More, however, have taken exception to his prolonged 
description of the dancing-girls of Esue—a voluptuous theme, on which 
tis pity that chapter after chapter should find him “still harping,” with 
voluntary and variations not attuned to healthy English taste. But it is 
a mistake to pronounce him all levity and quicksilver—to deny him a 
heart that can ache with deep feeling, or a brain that can throb with 
generous and elevated thought. Capricious he is, and eccentric, way- 
wardly independent in outspoken habits—dashingly reckless in his 





* Mr. Curtis’s impressions of Egyptian sculpture remind us of a passage in the 
English Opium-eater’s writings, in reference to the Memnon’s head, which, then 
recently brought from Egypt, struck him as “ simply the sublimest sight which 
in this sight-seeing world he had seen.” Regarding it as not a human but as a 
symbolic head, he read there, he tells us, “ First: the peace which passeth all 
understanding. Secondly: the eternity which baffles and confounds all faculty 
of computation; the eternity which had been, the eternity which was to be. 
Thirdly: the diffusive love, not such as rises and falls upon waves of life and 
mortality, not such as sinks and swells by undulations of time, but a procession 
—an emanation from some mystery of endless dawn. You durst not call it a 
smile that radiated from the lips, the radiation was too awful to clothe itself in 
adumbrations or memorials of flesh .... The atmosphere . . was the breath- 
lessness which belongs to a saintly trance ; the holy thing seemed to live by 
silence.” Surely the Memnon’s head must have been a sublime and oft-recurring 
presence in the Opium-eater’s dreams—and a national set-off, we would hope, 
against the horrors of being kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles (see 
“ Confessions”), and lost with unutterable slimy things, amongst reeds and 
Nilotic mud. 
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flights of fancy, and quaintly exaggerated in his parts of speech; but 


must have read him very superficially, or in some translation of 
their own, who overhear not, amid his fantasies, a still sad music of 
humanity, an earnestness, a sober sadness, a yearning sympathy with 
Richter’s trinity, the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 

The Howadji of the Nile Notes appeared next, and in continuation, as 
the “ Wanderer in Syria.” He tells us that, of the Eastern tours with- 
out number, of learned and poetic men, with which he is acquainted, the 
most, either despairing of imparting the true Oriental flavour to their 
works (thinking, perhaps, that Eastern enthusiasm must needs exhale in 
the record, as the Neapolitans declare that the Lachryme Christi can have 
the genuine flavour only in the very Vesuvian vineyard where it grows) 
—or hugging some forlorn hope that the reader’s imagination will warm 
the dry bones of detail into life—do in effect write their books as bailiffs 
take an inventory of attached furniture :—*“ Item. One great pyramid, 
four hundred and ninety-eight feet high.—Item. One tomb in a rock, 
with two bushels of mummy dust.—Item. ‘Two hundred and fifty miles 
over a desert.—Item. One grotto at Bethlehem, and contents,—to wit : 
ten golden lamps, twelve silver ditto, twenty yards of tapestry, anda 
marble pavement.” Let no student of statistics, therefore,—let no 
auctioneer’s catalogue-loving soul,—let no consulting actuary, addicted 
to tables ard figures,—let no political economist, no census-takin 
censor, no sturdy prosaist, look for a kindred spirit in this Howadji, 
or for mémoires pour servir, serviceable memorabilia, in his picturesque 
pages. His avowed object is, not to state a fact, but to impart an im- 
pression. His creed is that the Arabian Nights and Hafiz are more 
valuable for their practical communication of the spirit and splendour of 
Oriental life, than all the books of Eastern travel ever written.* And he 
affirms the existence of an abiding charm in those books of travel only, 
which are faithful records of individual experience, under the condition, 
always, that the individual has something characteristic and dramatic in 
his organisation—heroic in adventure, or of graceful and accurate culti- 
vation—with a nature en rapport with the nature of the land he visits. 

From Cairo to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Damascus, the 
Wanderer meanders (not maunders) on, in his “brilliant, picturesque, 
humorous, and poetic” manner. The people he discusses are, some of 
them, the same as those known in “ Nile Notes”—though they “ come 
out” with less power, and with fewer salient points. A new, and mark- 
worthy, acquaintance we form in the instance of MacWhirter. And who 
is MacWhirter? A bailie from the Salt-market? or a bagman from a 
Paisley house? or a writer from Charlotte-square ? or a laird from the 
wilds of Ross? or a red-whiskered half-pay of the Scots’ Greys? Nay; 
Mac Whirter is our Howadji’s “‘ ship of the desert,” poetically speaking ; 
or, in plain prose, his camel ;—the great, scrawny, sandy, bald back of 
whose head, and his general rusty toughness and clumsiness, insensibly 
begot for him in his rider’s mind this Carlylish appellative. An immense 
and formidable brute was MacWhirter—held in semi-contempt, semi- 


* Of which books he pronounces Eothen certainly the best, as being brilliant, 
picturesque, humorous, and poetic. Yet he complains of even Kothen that its 
author is a cockney, who never puts off the Englishman, and is suspicious of his 
own enthusiasm, which, therefore, sounds a little exaggerated. 
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abhorrence by the Howadji, as indeed the camel species at large seems to 
be ; for he regards them as “ strange demoniac animals,” and describes, 
apparently with a shudder, their amorphous and withered frame, and their 
level-lidded, unhuman, and repulsive eyes. The name, “ship of the de- 
sert,” he accepts, however, and dilates upon, as suggestively true. The 
strings of camels perpetually passing through the streets of Cairo, thread- 
ing the murmurous city life with the desert silence, he likens to mariners 
in tarpaulins and pea-jackets, who roll through the streets of seaports and 
assert the sea. And in the desert itself, not only is the camel the means 
of navigation, but his roll is like that of a vessel, and his long, flexible 
neck like a pliant bowsprit.* 

The Howadji found MacWhirter’s neck too long and flexible by half, 
when, in his first desert days, he thought to alter the direction of the 
beast by pulling the halter (instead of touching the side of his neck with 
a stick), and found, to his consternation, that he only drew the long neck 
quite round, so that the “ great stupid head was almost between his knees, 
and the hateful eyes stared mockingly at his own.” The weariness and 
tedium of this kind of locomotion are vividly described—its continuous 
rock, rock—jerk, jerk—till you are sick of the thin, withered slip of a tail 
in front, and the gaunt, stiff movement of the shapeless, tawny legs before 
you—while the sluggish path trails through a defile of glaring sand, 

“whose sides just contemptuously obstruct your view, and exasperate you 
because they are low and of no fine outline. Wearied and fevered in the 
desert of Arabia, the sun becomes Mandragora, and you sleep. And lo! 
the pomp of a wintry landscape dazzles your awaking : the sweeps and 
drifts of the sand-hills among which you are winding, have the sculp- 
turesque grace of snow. Up rises a seeming lake, circled with low, melan- 
choly hills, bare, like the rock-setting of mountain tarns; and over the 
whole broods the death of wintry silence. The Howadji’s picture of Jeru- 
salem, the “Joy of the whole Earth,” is comparatively tame. The Beth- 
lehem grotto forms a high-coloured piece—“ gorgeous with silver and 
golden lamps, with vases and heavy tapestries, with marbles and ivories— 
dim with the smoke of incense, and thick with its breath. In the hush 
of sudden splendour it is the secret cave of Ala-ed-deen, and you have 
rubbed the precious lamp.” The Jordan winds imposing through these 
pages—the “beautiful, bowery Jordan” —its swift, turbid stream eddying 
through its valley course, defying its death with eager motion, and with 
the low gurgling song of living water : fringed by balsam poplars, willows, 
and oleanders, that shrink from the inexorable plain behind it, and cluster 
into it with trembling foliage, and arch it with green, as if tree and river 
had sworn forlorn friendship in that extremity of solitude. The Dead 
Sea lies before us like molten lead ; lying under the spell, not of Death, 
but of Insanity—for its desolation is not that of pure desert, and that is 
its awfulness. The Vale of Zabulon comes in triumphant relief: flowers 
set, like stars, against the solemn night of foliage ; the broad plain flash- 
ing with green and gold, state-livery of the royal year; the long grasses 
languidly overleaning winding watercourses, indicated only by a more 





* The marine analogy in question was strengthened and fixed for ever by one 
of Mr. Curtis’s fellow-pilgrims, a German, who, he tells us, “with the air of a man 
who had not slept, and to whom the West-Oestlicher Divan was of small account, 
went off in the grey dawn, sea-sick upon his camel.” 
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luxuriant line of richness ; the blooming surfaces of nearer hills, and the 
distant blue mistiness of mountains, walls, and bulwarks of the year’s 
garden, melting in the haze, sculptured in the moonlight, firm as relics 
of a fore-world in the celestial amber of clear afternoons. We coast the 
Sea of Galilee—embosomed in profound solitude and mountainous stern- 
ness; and scrutinise its population—the-men in sordid rags, with long 
elfish earlocks, a wan and puny aspect, and a kind of drivelling leer and 
cunning in the eye—“ a singular combination of Boz’s Fagin and Car- 
lyle’s Apes of the Dead Sea ;’—the women, however, even comely, with 
fair round faces of Teutonic type, and clad in the “coarse substantiality 
of the German female costume.” Longingly and lingeringly we gaze on 
Damascus, the ‘‘ Eye of the East”—whose clustering minarets and spires, 
as of frosted flame, glitter above the ambrosial darkness of endless groves 
and gardens; the metropolis of Romance, and the well-assured capital of 
Oriental hope; on the way to no Christian province, and therefore un- 
purged of virgin picturesqueness by Western trade. Each Damascus 
house is a Paradise—each interior a poem set to music, a dream palace, 
such a pavilion as Tennyson has built in melody for Haroun El Raschid 
In this way doth the Howadji etch his Wanderings in Syria. 

His characteristic enthusiasm, scepticism, sentiment, and satire might 
be illustrated from many a passage. Thus, in Gaza, city which he had 
vaguely figured to himself when, a child, he listened wondering to the 
story of Samson, Sunday came to him ‘with the old Sabbath feeling, 
with that spirit of devotional stillness in the air which broods over our 
home Sundays, irksome by their sombre gravity to the boy, but remem- 
bered by the man with sweet sadness.” Thus he pleads for youth’s pri- 
vilege to love the lotus, and thrive upon it ; saying, “‘ Let Zeno frown. 
Philosophy, common sense, and resignation, are but synonyms of submis- 
sion to the inevitable. I dream my dream. Men whose hearts are 
broken, and whose faith falters, discover that life is a warfare, and chide 
the boy for loitering along the sea-shore, and loving the stars. But 
leave him, inexorable elders, in the sweet entanglement of the ‘ trailing 
clouds of glory’ with which he comes into the world. Have no fear that 
they will remain and dim his sight. Those morning vapours fade away— 
you have learned it. And they will leave him chilled, philosophical, and 
resigned, in ‘the light of common day’—you have proved it. But do 
not starve him to-day, because he will have no dinner to-morrow.” And 
these eldern sages are reminded, that the profoundest thinkers of them 
all have discovered an inscrutable sadness to be the widest horizon of 
life, and that the longing eye is more sympathetic with Nature, than the 
shallow stare of practical scepticism of truth and beauty. The “ mixed 
mood” of our Wanderer—at once pointedly indicative, tenderly optative, 
vaguely infinitive—passes through a strange conjugation : sometimes he 
sneers, sometimes is almost caught suppressing a sob, often asigh. He 
is sarcastic upon tourist Anglo-Catholics at the Calvary Chapel, “ holding 
candles, and weeping profusely’—and upon the Mount Zion Protestant 
mission, by which “the tribes of Israel are gathered into the fold at the 
rate of six, and in favourable years, eight converts per annum.” He is 
pathetic on the solicitude of Mary, at the fountain of El Bir, when she 
discovered, on her homeward route, that the child Jesus had tarried in 
Jerusalem—and it is her mournful figure that there haunts his imagina- 
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tion—Madonna, elected of the Lord to be the mother of the Saviour, and 
yet, blessed above women, to taste little maternal joy, to feel that He 
would never ve a boy, and, with such sorrow as_no painter has painted, 
and no poet sung, to know that even already He must be about 
His Father’s business. He is serious on the sanctity of Jerusalem—in 
whose precincts the image of its Great King in the mind perpetually 
rebukes whatever is not lofty and sincere in your thoughts, and sternly 
requires reality of all feeling exhibited there ; for, though in Rome you 
can tolerate tinsel, because the history of the Faith there, and its ritual, 
are a kind of romance, it is intolerable in Jerusalem, where, in the pre- 
sence of the same landscape, and within the same walls, you have a pro- 
found personal feeling and reverence for the Man of Sorrows. 

oak closely in keeping with his tone of thought is the finale—the 
Nune Dimittis he calls it—of his Wanderings, when he pictures himself 
homeward bound, receding over the summer sea, and watching the majesty 
of Lebanon robing itself in purple darkness, and lapsing into memory, 
until Night and the’Past have gently withdrawn Syria from his view— 
then sighing that the East can be no longer a dream, but a memory— 
feeling that the rarest romanee of travel is now ended—grieving that no 
wealth of experience equals the dower of hope, because 


What’s won is done, Joy’s soul lies in the doing— 


and, as a snow-peak of Lebanon glances through the moonlight like a 
star, fearing lest the poet sang more truly than he knew, and in another 
sense, 
The youth who farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Natnre’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended, 
Until the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


And so the Howadji leaves us. Is not his leave-taking sorrowfully sig- 
nificant ? Continually—whether truly or not—he reasons thus with life. 

Who would not have predicated an Eastern fantasy—FEastern in sub- 
ject and in tone—of his “ Lotos-eating: a Summer Book?” All his 
known antecedents warranted the expectation of something far removed 
from that great New World that “ spins for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change,” and of which all true Lotos-eaters would testify, 
saying, 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 
Roll'd to starboard, roll’d to larboard, while the surge is seething free, 


m our go-ahead career, and therefore 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


But this “ Summer Book” is, in fact, a record of Mr. Curtis’s summer 
tour among the hills and lakes of his native land. The Lotos-eater is 
a shrewd and satirical, as well as poetical observer, who steams it up 
the Hudson, and ridicules the outer womanhood of the chambermaid at 
Catskill, and reveals how the Catskill Fall is éarned on to accommodate 
parties of pleasure, and criticises dress and manner and dinner at Sara- 
toga, and is sceptical where others are enthusiastic at Lake George, and 
impatiently notes the polka-dancing and day-long dawdling of Newport, 
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with its fast horses, fast men, and fast women,—its whirl of fashionable 
equipages, its confused din of “‘ hop” music, seandal, flirtation, serenades, 
and supreme voice of the sea breaking through the fog and dust. Not 
that the prevailing tone, however, is ironical. On the contrary, his own 
poetical habit of thought and feeling colours and warms every page, and 
sustains its predominance by frequent citations from his favourite min- 
strels. Thus we find him again and again quoting whole pieces from 
Herrick, and introducing Uhland’s Rhine ballad, ‘“‘ Take, O boatman, 
thrice thy fee”’—-and Heine’s tenderly-phrased legend of Lorelei—and 
tid-bits from Wordsworth’s Yarrow, and 'Tennyson’s Princess, and Long- 
fellow’s Waif, and Keats’ Nightingale, and Waller’s “ Go, lovely Rose!” 
and Charles Lamb’s ‘“Gipsy’s Malison,” and George Herbert, and 
Shelley, and Browning, and Charles Kingsley,* and (for is not he also 
among the poets ?) Thomas de Quincey. Being no longer on Eastern 
ground, the author’s style is, appropriately enough, far more subdued and 
prosaic than when it was the exponent of a Howadji; yet of brilliant 
and rhapsodical passages there is no lack. His characteristic vein of re- 
flection, too, pursues its course as of old—and the blood thereof, which is 
the life thereof, will repay extraction.t American as he is, to the core, 
he by no means contends that the home-scenery he depicts is entitled to 
“whip creation.” Indeed, both implicitly and explicitly his creed in this 
respect is a little independent of the stars and stripes. He has been in 
Italy and Switzerland, and has not forgotten either. ‘The Hudson is dear 
to him, but so isthe Rhine. ‘The moment you travel in America,” he says, 
“the victory of Europe is sure”—and he thinks it ill-advised to exhort a 
European to visit America for other reasons than social and political observa- 
tion, or buffalo hunting—aflirming the ¢dea of the great American lakes, 
or of her magnificent monotony of grass and forest, to be as impressive and 
much less wearisome than the actual sight of them. In presence of 





* The lines, namely, in “ Alton Locke,” beginning 
“OQ Mary, go and call the cattle home,” 


which certainly have a pictorial power and a wild suggestive music, all their own 
—and of which Mr. Curtis justly says: “ Who that feels the penetrating pathos 
of the song but sees the rain-shroud, the straggling nets, and the loneliness of the 
beach ? ‘There is no modern verse of more tragic reality.” 

Tt We are here too stinted for room to apply the lancet with effect. But in 
illustration of the aphoristic potentiality (‘ws emus ere) of the Lotos-eater, we 
may refer to his wise contempt for an indiscriminate eulogy of travelling, as 
though it involved an opus operatum grace and merit of its own—saying, ‘ A mile 
horizontally on the surface of the earth does not carry you one inch towards its 
centre, and yet it is in the centre that the gold mines are. A man who truly 
knows Shakspeare only, is the master of a thousand who have squeezed the cir- 
culating libraries dry.” 

The following, again, has the true Emerson stamp : “ Any great natural object 
—a cataract, an alp, a storm at sea—are seed too vast for any sudden flowering. 
They lie in experience moulding life. At length the pure peaks of noble aims and 
the broad flow of a generous manhood betray that in some happy hour of youth 
you have seen the Alps and Niagara.” 

One more, and a note-worthy excerpt: “He is a tyro in the observation of 
nature who does not know that, by the sea, it is the sky-cape, and not the land- 
scape, in which enjoyment lies. Ifa man dwelt in the vicinity of beautiful inland 
scenery, yet near the sea, his horse’s head would be turned daily to the ocean, for 
the sea and sky are exhaustless in interest as in beauty, while, in the comparison, 
you soon drink up the little drop of satisfaction in fields and trees.” 
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Trenton Falls and Niagara, he cannot restrain longing allusions to the 
thousand Alpine cascades of Switzerland that flicker through his memory, 
“slight avalanches of snow-dust shimmering into rainbow-dust”—and 
to the Alpine peaks themselves, those “ ragged edges of creation, half 
blent with chaos,” upon which, “inaccessible for ever, in the midst of 
the endless murmur of the world, antemundane silence lies stranded, like 
the corse of an antediluvian on a solitary rock-point in the sea”—those 
solemn heights, towards which painfully climbing, you may feel, “ with 
the fascination* of wonder and awe, that you look, as the Chinese say, 
behind the beginning.” Why does not Mr. Curtis give us his travels 
in Switzerland? All his Alpine references have an Alpine inspiration 
that makes us wish for more.t And albeit his temptation may be to 
indulge in a little rhapsody, and to dazzle with diamond-dust, yet has 
he too keen a sense of the ludicrous, and too confirmed a tendency to 
sarcasm, to lose himself in mystic rapture. Even at sunrise on the 
Righi, he has more than “ half-an-eye” for the cloaked and blanketed 
cockneys beside him—“ as if each had arisen, bed and all, and had so 
Perce out to enjoy the spectacle’—and finds the exceeding absurdity 
of the crowd interfere with the grandeur of the moment. 

The chapters devoted to Saratoga and Newport, remind us in many a 
paragraph of both Hawthorne and Thackeray. The watering-places’ 
talk is of blooming belles, who are grandmothers now, and of brilliant 
beaux, bald now and gouty: mournful midnight gossips! that will not 
let you leave those whose farewells yet thrill in your heart, in the eter- 
nal morning of youth, but compel you to forecast their doom, to draw 
sad and strange outlines upon the future—to paint pictures of age, 
wrinkles, ochre-veined hands, and mob-caps — until your Saratoga 
episode of pleasure has sombred into an Egyptian banquet, with your 
old, silently-smoking, and meditative Aabitué for the death’s-head. 
Savours this not of ‘“ Edward Fane’s Rosebud” and of “ Vanity Fair?” 

A history of that community whereby hangs a tale of “ Blithedale 
Romance,” has been suggested to Mr. Curtis by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who says, “ Even the brilliant Howadji might find as rich a theme in 
his youthful reminiscences of Brook Farm, and a more novel one,— 
close at hand as it lies,—than those which he has since made so distant 
a pilgrimage to seek, in Syria, and along the current of the Nile.” 
Such a history, by such a leimeiom might be a curious parallel, or 
pendant, to the record of Miles Coverdale. 





* Akin, perhaps, to that of Wordsworth’s “ Stepping Westwards.” 

t Elsewhere he sketches the view of the Righi—celestial snow-fields, smooth 
and glittering as the sky —rugged glaciers sloping into unknown abysses, 
Niagaran cataracts frozen into foam for ever—the range of the Jura, dusky and 
far, and the faint flash of the Aar in the morning mist—while over the hushed 
tumult of peaks thronging to the utmost east, came the sun, sowing those sub- 
lime snow-fields with glorious day. And again, of his impressions from the 
Faulhorn, the highest inhabited point in Europe, he says: “And as I looked 
across the valley of Grindelwald, and saw the snow-fields and ice-precipices of 
all the Horns,—never trodden and never to be trodden by man,—shining cold in 
the moonlight, my heart stood still as I felt that those awful peaks and I were 
alone in the solemn solitude. Then I felt the significance of Switzerland, and 
knew the sublimity of mountains.”. This “ significance” is noted apropos of the 
Catskill view, where he feels the want of that true mountain sublimity, the 
presence of lonely snow-peaks. 
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BOSTON—LOWELL—NEW LONDON—LONG ISLAND. 
CLIPPER LINER HOME. 


BY J. W. HENGISTON, ESQ. 


SAILING among these islands in smooth water, after the kicking about 
we have had for twenty days, is very delightful. This is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, I think, of that little gem belonging to Mr. Daniel 
Webster Lady Emmeline Stuart mentions as so picturesque and charm- 
ing; but we could only see them at a distance as we threaded our way 
through shoals and rocky passages ; their villages and harbours looking 
very inviting, with their numerous coasting craft at anchor or under sail, 
others busy fishing, while ‘scattered farms, and their cattle grazing, en- 
livened the scene ; all the more pleasing on a fair sunny day, as the 
night before we were threatened with a gale from the east. 

Passing the island of Nantucket, we fly along the low sandy shores 
which form Cape-Cod; and our old weather-beaten farmer-looking pilot 
for this inner passage is superseded off the lighthouse by a smart young 
fellow of the bay, much against his will (as he had some faint hopes of 
evading him and taking us on); but these beauteous white-winged sea- 
gulls of pilot-boats are too numerous and sharp-sighted to leave a chance; 
she pounced on us like a hawk, and we beat in through the numerous 
rocky islands and shoals of this vast bay in the teeth of half a gale of 
wind, with royals set and colours flying. 

The passage to the inner harbour, guarded by Fort Independence to 
the left on Castle Island, and a battery on Thompson’s Island to the 
right ; where there is a very large general hospital, to which young-medi- 
cal students repair for practice, as ours do to Guy’s or St. George’s— 
getting in against the wind through so narrow a passage is a ticklish 
affair, tack and half tack—but our barque can go about in her own 
length, and towards night we are anchored, previous to being warped in, 
for the night—for the whole line of wharves are so crammed with ships 
in double and treble tiers, that it has to be carefully ascertained where 
room for us can be found, not too far from the cotton marts, which lie at 
the north end of Commercial-street, the leading thoroughfare in the 
lower part of the town. We find it now, the last of April, very cold, and 
not a leaf out on the trees: ten degrees south of the Isle of Wight! I 
would fain say more of these islands—a most interesting group—full of 
villages and harbours, with hundreds of coasting schooners, sloops, and 
fishing-smacks, darting about with their white sails—or at anchor by 
dozens in various nooks and coves. Coming up the coast to the north, 
to Boston, this is called the inner passage—it is intricate, full of shoals, 
and full of pilots, which make, indeed, the American waters, in spite of 
their numerous and fine harbours, very expensive to their merchantmen. 
The Mara paid about fifty dollars to her two pilots—two and a half to 
three dollars a foot—she drew only ten feet. 

Our first old fellow (pilot), who had been a man-of-war’s man, farmer, 
captain, storekeeper, and fisherman, having left his schooner among the 
islands outside, rejoins her by the railway to Plymouth, or one of the 
numerous towns below on the coast. 
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But I must trifle no longer, the sands of my magazine life are counted. 
We pass the effective battery on Castle Island, close to the city, anchor, 
and warp to “ Battery” Wharf, in the cotton-warehouse quarter. 

My skipper, the best creature alive, has got his best coat on; he 
cal’ates them varmint won't leave him one of his men on board—board- 
ing-house touters who rush on board the moment we touch the wharf, 
and seize on the men; pestering them with their lying promises—in five 
minutes, swamp ’em; and, indeed, off they go (the case with all their ships) 
the moment the dear little Mara is lashed fast. Seamen are now at a pre- 
mium ; though, poor devils, for ever the silly victims of alternate tyranny or 
cunning. In the States it is a rare thing for a sailor to ship a second 
time with the same captain, or the same ship, even when they have no 
particular fault to find: what with the water-side boarding-houses, lying 
erimps, and their own excessive folly—nay, intermittent madness—it is 
as hard to man a ship this year (1852) in Boston, as it is to mana 
Queen’s ship in England. The same thing exactly goes on at Liverpool ; 
indeed, the seaports of the two countries are getting more like each 
— every day, not only as to sailors, but in all the business of every- 

life. 

Reston is really a fine city ; her grandeur and riches are as con- 
spicuous in her noble public buildings as in her immense long wharves, 
towering warehouses, and forests of shipping, which fringe the whole 
water-side of the town, on projecting wharves, some of them half a mile 
long, which jut out like the teeth of a comb. 

The body of the place is almost surrounded by water ; as it~is built 
on a neck of land bending round from the heights of Canton and Rox- 
bury westward, and ending at the bridge at Charleston; the eastern 
suburl+—East Boston—though on an island, sweeping round by Charles- 
ton, Chelsea, and the navy-yard, completes the harbour on this side, 
while on the south it is prolonged opposite in suburb streets, called 
South Boston, together with the ‘‘ Common” (a small park-like triangle 
in the centre, of fifty acres, not so large as our Green Park). This undu- 
lating neck is not wanting in requisite space ; though all behind the 
town to the north and west is cut off from the country by a shallow 
lagoon or inlet, across which long causeways and drawbridges have 
been constructed, and the railroads to the south and west. These waters 
are rather a convenience for sloops and barges loaded for the suburbs, 
Cambridge, Dorchester, and Roxbury, which pass the drawbridges, to 
supply the environs beyond the tide, for two or three miles. All this 
country is rocky, with clean sandy shores. Hills, and nice undulations 
of the land are everywhere, in and out of the town. The Capitol, or 
State-house, stands conspicuous on its hill at the head of the common ; and 
the grand monument looms afar from Bunker’s Hill, on the Charleston 
side, which is but a suburb prolonged to East Boston, where the great 
sea steamers lie, and much of the crowded shipping ; where there is a rail- 
road station, and where several of their chief ship-building yards are 
established, beyond the U. S. dockyard; but all this can give no idea 
of what the thing really is—from many elevated spots in and out of 
the town the whole can be seen at a glance—a glorious panorama. 
Whether one looks from old Fort Washington, on the hill in South 
Boston, towards Bunker’s Hill, northward, or from the great granite 
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monument, one looks to the south at the city, the country, and the 
islands of the bay outside. 

As a whole, perhaps the richest and most complete view may be had 
from the gentle hills about Canton; a village, among others, which stud 
the frame of hills beyond the water, inside the city, at three or four miles 
distance. To the north, on the Cambridge side, and towards Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, the country is more flat. This same Cambridge (we 
have everywhere our own old familiar names) is a kind of town of villas 
and garden-houses, with here and there a street ; the whole spreading 
four or five miles into the country, almost as far as the cemetery, which lies 
beyond it. Here, too, they have their chief university —plain large build- 
ings, like grammar schools rather than what we call universities (thinking 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or the German ones). They may not be the less 
effective ; but, indeed, all the states of New England are remarkable for 
their very numerous schools. 

Boston is the most irregularly built town in America. I was con- 
stantly losing myself among her crooked, winding streets ; this has hap- 
pened partly from the conformation of the ground, and the careless want 
of any plan, which marks everything English two hundred years ago, 
when the pilgrim fathers settled here. In all our own ill-built towns one 
can easily trace how it was from the first hut, at any one water-side at our 
seaports, or in our own narrow Strand, which at first was a row of huts 
facing the river at a respectful distance, and leaving a good wide strand as 
common property. 

To consider the more minute features, I am struck by the numbers of 
solid granite buildings ; conspicuous is the custom-house, town-hall, Fa- 
neuil-hall, and others—great hotels, the Tremont and Revere, where I 
went, at the end of Court-street—the Tremont-temple (just burnt down), 
hotel, and museum. 

The town reservoir of the Cochituate waterworks, behind the State- 
house, is very remarkable; so is the Great North, or Fitchburg Railway 
station, with its grand arches and embattled towers, all of solid granite; 
even the domed roof of the custom-house is of granite. This solid and 
everlasting stone forms the basement of half the larger buildings and pri- 
vate houses, and strikes the eye in every street ; so that, together with the 
excellent brickwork of the houses, marble and granite steps, window and 
door frames, pilasters, cornices, &c., one is everywhere impressed with an 
idea of riches, solidity, and strength. The dimensions of their public 
and private buildings, here and in all the American cities, taking the 
latter throughout, in their more retired and second-rate streets, is evi- 
dently greater than our own. The same thing may be said of their shops 
in general, though their front plate-glass displays and arrangements are 
inferior. 

In this particular Boston, however, cannot vie with New York or Phi- 
ladelphia ; she is sober Minerva ; their more staid religious sister—the 
last to give way to the vanities of this world, French frippery, or English 
pride and gorgeous show; backed and surrounded by her own sober state, 
and all New England still clinging in their countless white board villages 
and weeping willows to the ascetic gloom and gnashing of teeth of their 
pilgrim forefathers in this vale of tears. The Bostonians have been, per- 
haps, the last to swim with the universal current of light amusements and 
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European frivolities, but now “‘ Young America” everywhere carries the 


day. 

Tn vain the municipality forbids smoking in the streets—they smoke 
everywhere else. The elders and shipping interest frowns on rum and 
whisky ; but exchanges, public-houses, and dram-shops multiply. The 
Church, and her thousand dissenting clergymen, look demure at tea- 
parties, compose ten thousand tedious tracts, and fill every hotel and 
tavern, {from the bar to the attics, with bibles and retnatter Frwy The 
youth nightly, en masse, fill the theatres, concert-rooms, and auction- 
marts to overflowing. The softer sex try to make a compromise ; and if 
they dance and sing and run about all the week after the profane vanities 
of this world with the young men, at least are very strict in church at- 
tendance Sunday morning, dressed in the finest tints of the rainbow, and 
make tremendous pets of their favourite preachers. 

Still, this is a stronghold of Minerva. Book-stores abound; half the 
female world are authoresses in prose or poetry, vying with the men in 
pamphlets, papers, and tracts; some in heavier tomes. 

I see just now in every shop-window “ Uncle Tom” and “ Queechy,” 
** Wide, Wide World” and “Forest Trees,” little dreaming I should 
come home to find them also in possession \of all our book-shops, cir- 
culating libraries, and railway stations; and the whole reading world 
divided between these transatlantic New England notions and the more 
astounding “rappings” and “ table turnings.” Well, each coming year 
must have its own peculiar folly or madness. What signifies—people 
must have novelty and be amused! Tired of our own pretentious medio- 
crity in fiction, we are trying the American. Of course, consistent 
Mrs. Stowe will feel flattered by dividing her popularity with the Black 
Swan and the Zulu Kaflirs—mais-que voulez vous; il y a de quoi. 
I often stroll about the streets, not unwilling to be lost in their crooked 
windings. On a rising ground in Washington-square I come upon their 
Seaman’s Home; a large and fine establishment, in a quiet quarter of 
the town, some distance from the fashionable and noisiest side towards 
State-street and Washington, which is ¢he street of Boston, where every- 
body may be seen—belles and beaux, the finest shops, the greatest crowd. 
It is, perhaps, two miles long, running out to Roxbury ; always full of 
omnibuses, and carts, and carriages; with almost as much noise and 
bustle as in the Broadway at New York. It takes the length of the 
town parallel with the lower side of the common, from’ which it is 
separated by short intersecting streets. On and round the common 
being the fashionable circle; here are the finest houses—as round our 
own Green Park, their value and their rents, by the way, exceeding our 
London rates, if I except those of our nobility. 

There are several excellent markets; but the chief one of Faneuil, near 
the custom-house, under Faneuil-hall, displays an amazing variety of all 
sorts of good things; while outside of it, round the square, is filled by 
country waggons with every conceivable produce. ‘The end of the 
market next the water is set apart for fish; and here one sees loads of 
their great halibut, a kind of giant turbot, weighing one and two hun- 
dred pounds; it is, and deserves to be, a great favourite. Most eatables 
here are extremely moderate in price, compared with the south or with 
ourselves; this fish, for instance, was selling wholesale to the dealers on 
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the wharf (at a kind of auction) at three cents the pees though I hear 


in the market it is sometimes retailed as high as fourteen cents. 
Lobsters, too, are very plentiful, sold by weight, at five cents the pound ; 
in London, I think, we pay at the rate of Is. or 1s. 6d. the pound. 
This scale might, perhaps, be carried out in many necessaries and luxuries 
in both markets, except in vegetables, where we have the advantage, not 
only in cheapness and plenty, but variety ; but this only holds good com- 
pared with London. We have no country town or seaport, not even Liver- 
pool, equal to the larger American cities ; in that crowd, bustle, profusion, 
the number of carriages of all kinds filling the streets and wharves, the 
numbers of theatres and places of amusement constantly filled—in a word, 
those signs of general ease and wealth, the infallible sign of a general 
prosperity. Boston hitherto, on principle, has discountenanced theatres, 
music, and most places of amusement; the upper circles content with a 
quiet tea-drinking intercourse; but of late years this puritanical spirit 
throughout the New England states is more or less broken through by 
the rising generation, and the German and French lighter spirit of 
harmony, which.one finds pervading more or less the whole Union. 
The popular “ Germanic Band” here is heard everywhere, and German 
naturalised citizens have much influence in all their cities. Boston, too, 
has its Barnum; an immense museum, where, as in all their cities, the 
stage performances commence in the evening. At another theatre Mrs. 
Forrest is acting to crowded houses; the whole Union taking part in her 
contention with her husband, much in the same way such things are 
canvassed in England. I went one night, but found her acting’ ex- 
tremely insipid ; and the play, the “ Patrician’s Daughter,” stuffed with 
false sentiment, killingly dull and absurd ; but the Americans can swallow 
even more vapid dulness and improbable trash than we ourselves ; indeed, 
whatever has been puffed into notice in London is brought out immediately 
here ; all the inanities of our modern dramatists. Subscriptions are set 
on foot, as at New York, to build a grand opera-house ; another Fa will 
most likely see it in full play, with its Grisi and Mario, and all that 
greedy, mechanical, worn-out set of Italians, who have so long fleeced 
our fashionable world and ruined our managers. Next to the theatres 
come lectures, concerts, and night book auctions; but I find, except in a 
few reprints of expensive Engtish works, not so cheap or so well got up 
by any means as our own—in this respect there is a great change for 
the worse within these last twenty years; partly owing of late to the 
excessive care our middling, conceited, modern authors have taken to 
prevent the public reading their works at too cheap a rate; as if the 
“ piracy” complained of were not an honour, and as if the excessive sums 
paid those in vogue for their writings by our publishers were not ridi- 
culously beyond their value. 

Boston has been too often described to allow me to dwell much on its 
general features ; for its site it may be called the Venice of the States. 
It is crowded with large churches and chapels, each crowned by handsome 
spires. The public buildings are very numerous, not reckoning the 
numbers of immense hotels which are really public buildings. They 
boast, too, with good reason, of their numerous excellent schools and 
institutions; many of them purely philanthropic. Their Sailors’ Home 
in Washington-square is conspicuous; and their penitentiary, and lunatic 
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asylums, and for the blind, beyond South Boston. When rambling one 
day, I'stumbled on the breastwork of the old fort thrown up when they 
were fighting against the mother country; much as it was in the last 
century, and among the few remaining primitive features of the land; 
for the town is ponding in all directions, and here their pleasant hills 
are cutting away for more streets. 

May-day turns out rainy and cold ; but, in spite of the weather, I was 
delighted to see the processions of the children of the female schools. It 
was a féte day at these establishments, and all the little lively things, dressed 
neatly, had wreaths of flowers (real or artificial) on their heads; various 
halls were filled by them, and their parents, and lady visitors. There was 
a grand breakfast given by the ladies in the suburbs at Roxbury; thirty 
omnibuses were engaged to take out their guests at five in the morning. 
Speeches were made ; bands of music attended, and later in the day I saw 
various groups of them at play in parties on the common. I could not help 
thinking how much better this was than our “ Jacks-in-the-green” and 
tinselled importuning masquerading; for, alas! we have no longer any 
maypoles, any festivals, or any dancing, for the million. So much, 
indeed, did this spirit of the day pervade the whole town, that I observed 
the poorer children in the suburbs wearing wreaths of shavings as a sub- 
stitute for flowers, which are scarce and expensive just now. 

cities have numerous manufactures, of course, with some one 
pre-emment; here they are famous for their shiploads of pegged boots 
and shoes sent all over the Union, and all over the world. Their brooms, 
and“pails, and chairs, are very pretty and good too, and all equally cheap 
—to suit the million. 

Like ourselves, the Americans have no genius for monuments. The 

wy granite obelisk on Bunker’s Hill (at Charleston, behind the naval 

0 ), two hundred and thirty feet high, is an ugly affair, with 
nothing to recommend it but its solidity ; a staircase winds to the top, 
and you pay a shilling at a small wooden office near the door to go up. 
An extraordinary thing, this paying! but they had great difficulty, I 
believe, in getting it up at.all; by private subscriptions or shares, and were 
some twenty years at it. It stands in the centre of a small green plot 
and intended square; this remote suburb now surrounding it on all sides. 
The whole front of the city is crowded constantly by all sorts of vessels 
going and coming. Ferry-steamers start every few minutes from the 
slips or wharves (along Commercial-street) over to East Boston, across the 
harbour, to the Eastern and North-Eastern Railway station. There are 
two other:regular railway stations at the foot of the common in Balston- 
street to Providence, another to Plymouth, a third—the Great Northern, 
or Fitchburg—running to the lakes and the St. Lawrence, a branch 
crossing the Connecticut to the Hudson at Albany. But, indeed, all 
these New England states are adding every year to their railroads in 
every direction; one takes the coast line to New York by Newhaven: 
ic wires streteh along the streets on poles (as in all their cities), 
‘and thence, through all the easterm states, to the Ohio, and down as far, 
I think now, as New Orleans; so that in these immense distances com- 
munications are instantaneous along the track of their railways, which 
now interlace the Union in all directions, i ndent of sea and river 
‘steam-boats, though they too still reer and form the cheaper transit 
for passengers and goods, combined with the railways. Thus there are 
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four great stations, with a chain of three’ routes to New York and the 
south. 

The Americans are famous for the variety of their drinks; mint juleps, 
egg nog’, spruce beers, syrups of all sorts, and iced waters; their famous 
sherry coblers seem on the decline. It is the fashion now to treat ladies 
to ice creams when walking ; there are several of these lounges at large 
pastryeooks’ and confectioners’, which seem good for nothing else. The 
pastry is very inferior, but the whole shop is filled by insipid French 
bon-bons, while their ice creams are much dearer and inferior to ours. 

The streets are full of omnibuses running in all directions, and beyond 
the suburbs, as ours do, to the adjacent villages, Roxbury, Canton, Dor- 
chester, South Boston, Charleston, Chelsea and East Boston, Cambridge, 
&c. This last is about four miles off, on the road to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, one of the Boston lions people are taken to, two or three 
miles beyond the taverns and hotels where the city omnibuses stop, in 
this interminable, straggling university village. Coming to it, one sees 
nothing of Mount Auburn but its own tree tops. It is a young wood, or 
grove, of 110 acres, judiciously laid out in avenues, which are named after 
the prevailing trees and shrubs they are cut through—oak, fir, willow, pine, 
cypress, cedar. Spaces on either side are cleared for the graves and 
tombs ; a handsome Gothic chapel stands on a gently rising ground in 
the centre. There are already a good many remarkable tombs and 
monuments, all of pure white marble down to the smallest tombstone. 
In these last silent mementoes there is generally much good taste; often 
a classic elegance and grace; so, too, in the inscriptions. I observed one, 
* To our Mother’’—another, “ My Brother.” This indeed carries brevit 
to obscurity ; but even where a few lines express some departed excellence, 
or present sorrow, they cannot be read a yard off, they are so slightly cut 
in the white marble. 

One is more apt to be struck by incongruities. One man with an im- 
mense, expensive, elaborate monument, who died at Rome, has his father 
and mother piously on each side of him, with very small humble tomb- 
stones—this sets one’s teeth on edge; while a Lieutenant Something has 
a towering obelisk paling the lustre of a Washington’s! O vanity of 
vanities—thus do the living burlesque the dead, even in their graves, 
with discordant affectations; but this is seen all over Europe. The 
carriages of the “ proprietors” alone are allowed to enter and drive through 
the avenues ; a large board at the porter’s lodge displays many other 
wise and stringent regulations, among others, it is forbid to pluck the 
flowers, “wild or cultivated.” The last, however, were in no danger, I 
should think, as I did not see one in any direction. Returning, | walked 
round by Chelsea and the navy-yard, where they have two fine ships on 
the stocks, and a line-of-battie guard-ship in ordinary (her complement a 
thousand men). 

The Cumberland frigate lay at the yard ready for sea, but oma | 
allowed to go on board, from a fear of the men deserting ; the approae 
guarded by a sentinel ; all other parts of the yard perfectly free of access 
to everybody. 

While at Boston I made two excursions—a short one to Lowell (the 
United States Manchester), famous for its “ young lady” operatives m 
cotton ; another by the way of New London to Long Island—a track 
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seldom taken by our tourists. But as this was in the previous autumn, 
let me first say a word or two of Lowell, a large, handsome city of 25,000 
or 30,000 souls, beautifully situated on the Merrimac River, a rapid, 
noble stream ; a range of pretty hills sweep round it to the north and 
east, losing themselves in the blue tints of more distant mountains—it is 
impossible to fancy a more picturesque spot. A smaller river here below 
the body of the town joins the Merrimac, and both combined gives end- 
less water-power to the cotton factories. The mill-streams rushing 
through the town in all directions. 

There are a great many factories—enormous brick buildings of five and 
six stories; in one I counted 120 windows on a single side. I was shown 
but one, the Hamiltons. TPconclude these spinning hives are all more or 
less on one plan, and they are indescribable, even if I knew anything 
about the thatter. I was taken to various floors, where the noise of the 
mules and jennies I found indeed stunning! How do human beings ever 
get used to it? The young girls smiled at ny hasty and somewhat un- 
gallant retreat, putting my hands to my ears. One can hardly judge by 
such short appearances; those I saw were of course in their working 
dresses, their bonnets and green veils hung up. They all looked very 
pale, nor did I happen to see one I should have called handsome, or a 
fine girl, though no doubt there is the usual proportion of personal beauty. 
The hour of dinner was scarcely over; I met some of them in the streets 
going to work in groups, all with a kind of young lady air, or as if 
tradesmen’s daughters well off, not that their dresses were particularly 
neat, but the bonnet and veil, and their carriage, impressed me as some- 
thing new in these New World fair operatives ; it was, however, gratifying 
—all bear testimony to their modest demeanour. But what an odd thing, 
that cannot surely last, a whole town full of young girls, under the 
control of nobody in particular, boarding together here and there—some 
with their parents, some alone! 

They read a good deal, I’m told, at their leisure hours, but chiefly 
trashy novels; and no town in America is so full of daguerreotype-por- 
trait artists, doctors, and doctor-dentists. Theatres, concerts, and evening 
lectures at the town-hall, and others, tell their own story. Just now 
there is a slackness in the trade, and a good many are on reduced work, 
or wages (two to three dollars a week), and many unemployed. 

If I can judge by the specimens I saw here, and in the Boston shops, 
of their cottons and their printing, it struck me as extremely inferior to 
ours—coarser, and old or tasteless patterns; but their chief aim, I think, 
is to undersell us in foreign markets, where the quality and taste is not 
appreciated. Without their tariff, every factory in the States would be 
shut up in a day. Strange they should so little understand their 
dearest interests! However, here is an ‘“‘ Honourable” Mr. Horace Mann 
(what an antithesis to Walpole’s!), who speechifies to these poor girls at 
the town-hall to prove that England is to be beaten in cotton fabrics ; 
and every now and then their magnus Apollo, Mr. Secretary Webster, 
comes among them for the same sa Sag All chaff ; but it is mixed 
with sly hits at our inequalities, anomalies, and distresses, and everlasting 
puffing of Columbia—apropos of anything and nothing—always ac- 
ceptable. 

As the streets are wide, and the numerous factories standing in ex- 
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tensive grounds, the town spreads to a great extent, with the usual 
numbers of churches, chapels, halls, hotels, hospitals, colleges, free- 
schools, a great museum, a theatre, and amphitheatre—the whole on a 
plain ; so that coming by the railway, whose depdt was partly over a 
canal, it is not easy to form a good idea of ‘the general features of the 
| To this end I crossed the smaller river (from the west) to the 
nearest hills, on the south, on the Boston road, where a reservoir crowns 
their crest; about a mile beyond the suburbs. Here I looked down on 
the rivers, the town, and the mountains, fading in the distance; the da 
bright, the flying shadows of the clouds gave a richness to the so 
-eolours of the infinitely varied tints, making the picture exquisite. How 
pure the health-breathing pleasure of the hills! Art and the ingenuity 
of man soon tires, even in their noblest fligkts ; the mind looks back over 
the earth, to Rome, Athens, Thebes, or to single boasted efforts, descend- 
‘ing from the Pyramids to the Colosseum, to the Walhalla, and modern 
art academies ; even down to an art-union:—are they admirable? Yes, 
‘but they are tiresome, and we are tired of them long before we grow old. 
Our last inimitable Exhibition—the World’s Fair—did but worry and 
fatigue us at last—pall on the sense, hurt the eyes, confuse the senses— 
while simple nature here and everywhere in this beautiful world—the 
woods, the rivers, and the fields, the hills and dales, lit and embellished 
by the glorious heavens above, refresh for ever, regale, instruct, delight ; 
or watch the setting orb of day, till the blue heavens shine in the glorious 
galaxy of other worlds, mysterious; lifting the soul to ecstasy and silent 
prayer unspeakable in gratitude to God. 

Long I sat on this hill-side, but not till night, as it was necessary to 
return by the train to Boston. A covered bridge crosses the Merrimac 
as it rushes by the town in a series of rapids. Several pretty villas and 
cottages are sprinkled along its banks. Nowhere in the States have I 
been so tempted to envy people their suburban retreats as here among 
their cotton-mills. 

At the station I regaled myself with a slice of apple-pie (at four cents), 
‘and ‘by the next train returned to Boston, very glad to have seen and 
formed a true idea of Lowell and its factories; yet the real present his- 
tory of the place remains to be told—by some inhabitant. 

As the Americans are even more active than we are in England, more 
restless, equally curious, nobody can complain of want of facilities for 
travelling all over the Union. Comforts are out of the question; but the 
expense is very moderate, and the rough elbowing in a crowd is of no 
consequence to men. Nothing, indeed, is seriously annoying to persons 
not used to it, except the spitting everywhere in the cars, or in the 
steamers—no spot is sacred. Their dirty bank-notes, everywhere at a 
discount, often refused, often good for nothing (the distant bank broke), 
was another annoyance not to be laughed at. 

I started for long Island, by the only way, of Providence and New 
London, on the coast opposite, on the Sound. I was rather late at the 
“‘depét” (statior), at the foot of the common, and the bank-note I 
thought a good one was at once peremptorily rejected. Reasons were 
superfluous. They took my sovereign—sovereigns are respected ; fare 
to Providence, forty miles, 5s. 3d.—I never could understand the Boston 
Aug.—vVOL. XCVIIL. NO. CCCxcm. 2L 
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currency (a dollar and a quarter)—giving me more dirty ragged notes 
in change. In vain I begged for silver; it is more scarce than gold. 

We soon shot across the viaduct over the inner waters, and through a 
Pi ue, stony, woody country, full of villages and farms, small 

kes and streams, and reach Providence in an hour and a half. It isa 
considerable city, at the head of a deep inlet of the sea. Coasting- 
vessels come up to it, and formerly the large New York steamers ; but 
since the railroad has been continued fifty miles farther along the coast 
to Stonington, they meet the cars there; avoiding so much of this dan- 
gerous coast of shoals, rivers, rocks, and rough seas. A carriage at the 
station obligingly takes me (paying for the same) to the City Hotel, where 
I dined, and proceeded on by a new set of cars. In a two hours’ run we 
find ourselves at the very water's edge at the terminus at Stonington, 
close beside the fine steamer Vanderbilt. She started for New York at 
eight in the evening, the wind and waves exceedingly rough, the prospect 
of a tossing in the tumultuous sound—where I was once very near lost— 
not at all inviting, so I went to the nearest small railway tavern for the 
night ; besides, these steamers, though they run down the whole length 
of Long Island, stop at none of its towns. My only chance here was by 
a small steamer to New London, not far off (fifteen miles), and thence 
across in another steamer to Greenport. But the moment you quit the 
great highways, and the great flock of travellers in the States, facilities 
cease, oppositions cease, and the one boat or one stage take a wondrous 
latitude in time and tyranny. 

Stonington is a small village, suddenly forced into consequence by the 
railway—a few small board houses, graced by an immense and handsome 
hotel, built perhaps originally for sea-bathing people in the season. The 
whole place is in a transition state. In one short year hence it will be, 
no doubt, a large town, if the railway stops short here (and it is not so 
easy to get it across these rivers and coast estuaries), and the steamers 
continue to meet it. 

The weather was very cold, and the stove very comfortable, as I sat 
in a neat little parlour with the landlady and her lady friends.” Here I 
saw a most beautiful and singular flowering tropical plant, with gloss 
leaves ; she called it the wax-plant. Its coroneted head almost touched 
the ceiling. ‘O fie, what the ignorance is!”—I must study botany. I 
embarked next morning on board the little steamer Chiccopee, on her 
arrival from, and immediate return to, New London. It blew hard, 
though fine, and our passage was excessively severe ; at one moment she 
nerve” so heavily as to threaten her breaking in two; the women, though 

alf sailors, all sea-sick. The captain contemplated giving it up, and return- 
ing, we hung so long off a certain point to the east of this New London 
river Thames. Happily we got round, and out of this villanous sound, 
which seems to set its face constantly against my floating on its bosom. We 
pass Fort Washington, a beautiful battery, set prettily in its green glacis, 
commanding the river; and are soon fast at the town wharf, amidst in- 
numerable ships, schooners, and sloops. 

New London partakes of the features of all the New England towns, 
except at the water-side; a mixture of town and country—churches, 
chapels, halls, and villas standing in their own ample grounds, or with 
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plenty of elbow-room and ornamental weeping willows, in wide rocky or 
sandy, or ill-paved streets. 

Some rich fellow is building a most gloriously costly and fantastic 
house, in stone, and his neighbour builds just such another near him, in 
wood ; the extravagance of expense is laughed at; their whalers have 
had good catches of fish, or some other spec! They are great South Sea 
whalers hereabouts—Portsmouth, Bedford, Newport, Sagg Harbour, 
Mystic, Fall River, &c., but their spirit of adventure and fine ships are 
everywhere. This year, however, they hear of losses, wrecks, no fh, or 
half cargoes. 

All these small states and towns are the stronghold of fanaticism and 
teetotalism, but it is, as at Boston, forced to give way before the rising 
generation, which here, in New London, is extremely fast and noisy. 
They have as yet no theatre, but make a certain ‘ Abor Hall” do duty. 
A strolling company of actors are at the City Hotel, where I took up 
my quarters much longer than I found at all agreeable. There was a 
concentration of smoking and chewing, with the usual vile accompani- 
ments ; more intense and offensive than | had yet seen anywhere. The 
Hall, in spite of being half filled by the fair sex, was no exception. During 
the performance the young men stood up, or lay at full length, or play- 
fully wrestled on the benches, making all sorts of noises. In vain the 
strolling manager begged for silence and a little decency, under the 
threat of leaving off ; quite unsupported by the more staid and decorous 

rt of the audience, which bore it all, as if quite used to this sort of 
license. At all these smaller towns one sees how a perfect equality 
works—there are no gentry, nor any people; though plenty of tolerably 
poor persons getting a precarious living. You sit at table with working 
people (putting a coat on); nobody is a servant or a pauper; in short, 
anybody and everybody who can pay for their dinner; anybody walks in 
to any sitting-room, often with their hats on. In the same way in the 
Hall, there was no sort of distinction—-hardly a proper deference to the 
women; they, indeed, kept at a respectful distance from the greater 
noise and abominations of tobacco. 

These strollers only ventured on farces—pretty broad ones. The 
funniest fellow, Adams, played a favourite slang character—a real go-a- 


head down-easter. These “critters” by prescription are always dressed ° 


in a red head of long hair (like the French clowns), long-tailed coat, very 
short trousers, and shocking bad hat. There was a dance, and a funny 
song, of course (with his pretty wife), not without humour; the bur- 
den of which ran: 


Wife. And will you love me now as then ? 
Man. Shouldn't wonder, shouldn’t wonder! 
Wife. What if I flirt with other men? 
Man. No, by thunder—no, by thunder! 
(Set, and change sides.) 


This met with uproarious applause. The one fiddler to this per- 
formance, by the same token, played most vilely out of tune. The 
weather was dreadful—blowing, snowing, and raining. I had a fixed 
purpose in going to Long Island; and for days no steamer ventured out, 
nor is the passage regular; so I embarked on board a small sloop with 
fourteen others, ten of whom had at least exercised half a dozen trades by 
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turns. One young fellow was now clerk to a.citizen Irish itinerant auc-. 
tioneer, who had been captain of a coaster, farmer, soldier; joiner, and 
horse-dealer! Two youths, with their young wives and fowling-pieces, 
were on a frolic, going over to Plum Island “ a-gunning,” to shoot rabbits, 
The sound is full of rocky islands, with perhaps one hut and family, 
oF none. 

We beat over in the teeth ofa gale of wind and very rough sea. We 
were, however, safe enough, for these boats swim like ducks, and are 
handled by two or three men (including the captain ; this the Harrieé, 
Captain Harris), with their immense sails, in the most masterly 
manner; but nothing should tempt a traveller to trust the American 
coast late in the autumn, or too early in the spring. | forgot to mention, 
that among other handy contrivances I was struck by the way the fish-. 
mongers keep their fish alive in floating safes at the wharves ; fishing them 
up when wanted. Not far off eight men were moving a large frame 
house on rollers ; and another, at the foot of High-street, was breaking 
7 and clearing away, with a vigour and promptitude never seen in 

urope. 

fone Island, which is more than a hundred miles in length, and ten to 
fifteen wide, is most singularly formed at its north-eastern end ; it en- 
closes a vast deep bay, in shape something like the claws of a lobster, full 
of small islands. Nothing can be imagined more happily contrived for 
the purposes of shelter, fishing, and intercommunication. 

We ran into Greenport, a small town on the inner claw, to which 
there is a railroad from New York (Brooklyn) direct (carried out, as usual, 
to the water’s edge), along the centre of the island; to which I have alluded 
early in my tour. It is full of towns, villages, and farms. ‘The in- 
habitants are a good many shades more settled, quiet, and primitive than 
their fellow New Yorkers across the east river ; which divides them. 

Generally, this fiue island is highly cultivated; and they have every 
facility by land and water to the New York market for all their surplus 

in and cattle. 

It blew and rained so hard that we were forced to remain at the wooden 
wharf all night, leaving our young gunners and their better halves 
at the Picconie Hotel, where I slept, nothing loth, tired of the day’s 
tossing. By daylight we were off again, to beat up under Shelter Island, 
to Sagg Harbour, fifteen miles farther up; it being the head of my lobster. 

All these towns and villages have a close resemblance, not only in 
New England but all over the States. The business street or streets next 
the wharves, of brick houses, the rest of the town straggling far, in wide 
streets, unpaved, and shaded by the weeping willow; the houses large 
and handsome, in frame, boarded and painted white, with green Venetian 
shutters, most of them standing in their own small gardens and grounds, 
surrounded by neat wooden palings ; several churches and chapels, mostly 
wooden, spires and all, and of large dimensions. The largest here is re- 
oom Ladin most elaborate in ornament, graceful, and in good 
taste. In its yard, now grown old and venerable; as much so as such 
things are apparently in England, not searching beyond two hundred 
years, I looked in vain for the grave of one once near and dear to me; but 
six-and-thirty years is a fearful time to look back on. Children of 
that day I see about the streets now middle-aged people ; the high- 











blooded youth, and beauty, and manhood, who were all in all, then, the 


cream of the community, now, hobbling about in old age, or long since 
silent beneath my feet—as I sat on one of the tombstones; the bright 
sun had reached the meridian as I looked to heaven in bitterness of souk 
— left almost alone in the world ! 

I had need of all my good spirits and active rude health to bear up 
against saddening thoughts. 1 murmured: to myself, “Can it be! and 
passing like a summer’s cloud”—it comes to this! A good large school, full 
of boys and girls, were just let out, and skipped joyously along the road. 
by me, wondering who that strange old man could be! for here faces are 
familiar; all are known more or less to each other. I knocked at the door 
of a very old man, still alive and hearty, but his memory was gone. A 
worthy old man ! he had been a friend—had borne him to his tomb, helped 
to cover him up; but the spot was already overgrown for a generation 
with juniper; he could not say. Singular fate! And I, like Old Mor- 
tality, find myself, more than once, wandering over the earth to chisel 
a.mementoon the tombstone of those I would not have forgotten !—a man 
of rank and family—an elegant scholar—a wit—most accomplished— 
of noble form—of sweetest disposition—O si sie omnia ! 

Sadly disappointed, I next day took passage by the steamer which 
plies to Greenport ; thence by another, return to New London, and so 
back, as I came, to Boston. 

Sagg Harbour is charmingly situated in a gently undulating country, 
with pleasant walks and rides about it; the views from the water-side over 
its:placid waters delightful. Like most of these seaport towns, it is en- 
gaged in the whale fishery—now rather on the decline (as it was over-done 
by numbers; at one time there were 700 sail in the Pacific). It is a 
ship-building port, too. I saw two or three good large ships on the stocks, 
with some activity in their yards, and among their coasting trade and 
fishing-smacks at the water-side. An attempt had been lately made at 
cotton factories, in emulation (encouraged by the tariff) of the New Eng- 
Jand ones. A large brick factory was built, but is shut up; and so much 
the better. In a rural, comfortable community like this, they are much 
better without steam-engines, smoke, and squalid operatives. 

I forgot to say, in the evening, in the High-street, I saw the Irish 
citizen auctioneer hard at work with his hammer knocking down lots—of 
notions; and the quondam sea captain officiating very gravely and dili- 
gently as his clerk and assistant. 

My cabin was taken on board a noble ship, the North America, a 
regular liner of Train and Co.’s, of fifteen hundred tons. I preferred 
returning home in a sailing vessel, though one of the lines of Liverpool 
steam mail packets call here and at Halifax, to and from New York, every 
two weeks; but I cannot say that I like steamers of any description. 
The fires, the trembling’ motion, and the crowds in the cabin saloon, 
would in themselves be to me sufficient reasons, where the difference of 
time is immaterial; some five or six days longer only, crossing from 
America; as westerly winds most prevail, and passages are sometimes 
made in sixteen days, frequently in twenty; besides that, it is but. half 
the expense; with a better cabin, and very nearly as good a table. In 
other real comforts; too, there is no comparison. In these vessels, as im 
the steamers, the cabins are fitted up in a luxurious profusion of 
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mahogany, ea satin maple, gilding, mirrors, and shining brass, 
uite regardless of expense—more than enough to satisfy the most 
idious; indeed, I often long for less shining and ornament—a little 
plain white paneling would be a relief—for all ornament soon palls upon 
the sense, like a man’s own pictures and frames, or his gilt velvet paper- 
ing, or anything that is his, 
I find myself leaving Boston without being able to notice many in- 
teresting details of the rapid changes which are taking place, and alter 


the face of so many things from year to year. 

I have said nothing of her citizens, but we all know that in manners, 
thought, and customs, they are somewhat more English than in any 
other state in the Union; they have less of that draw! one hears in Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, though quite as many cockneyisms as we laugh 
at in our Londoner’s expressions, with some walneal advances on our 
lesy ambitious discourse, such as calling the cock a ‘ rooster,” and the 
boys “shying a rock” at each other instead of a stone; which the 
*‘ didn’t d’ought to do” when they are coming “to home” from ee | 
But it is certain, that whatever one remarks in America as odd in ex- 
na or in customs, may be traced to ourselves, by simply looking 

k a few years, even no farther than the middle of last century. 

What is it all but the dewdrop on the lion’s mane! How very much 
one sees everywhere over this grand country to admire! If it were alone 
Boston, well may they call her the Granite City, the Athens of their 
proud Republic, couted. at the head of her fine bay of fifty miles’ extent, 
full of islands; an archipelago in itself, stretching to Cape Anne, and 
comprising on these circling rich cultivated shores fifty busy thriving 
towns and villages, whose white-shingled roofs shine in the sun, and tell 
of comfort and plenty ; while these their waters are covered by the milk- 
white sails of their coasters and fishing-smacks, pilot-boats, and merchant- 
men. Not in vain do these shores swarm with great varieties of fish ; 
these riches are diffused around. 

But my oo policeman (the printer’s devil) tells me civilly to 
move on and leave this pleasing scene behind me; or would I dwell here, 
or in Cobb’s Hole, or Tarpauline Cove, or in Grey’s Head, among the 
curious pure descendants of the Indians (below the cycle of Cape Cod), 
for the whole monthly space allowed me. But we are hauling off from 
the wharf, to prevent the crew from leaving us the captain has been at so 
much pains, expense, and trouble in getting by the rail last night from 
New York, for not a man is to be had here for love or money. (The 
reaver ted frigate had much ado to get away, forty men short of com- 

ement. ) 
, Yes, we are to part, O gentle reader. Judge how sorry I am, since I 
am not at all afraid of your criticisms. What should you know of Cobb’s 
Hole, or Martha’s Vineyard? where the grapes (if any at all) are not 
half so fine as the scuppernong of which they make wine in Georgia and 
Alabama, as this coast is too cold and foggy nine months of the year for 
vineyards, though ten degrees south of the Isle of Wight. But, ere I 
cease, let me say a word to those who have been at all amused, or tried 
to trace me in my unconnected wanderings, without order or sequence. 
Begging pardon is, I fear, of little use for the meagreness of my account 
of p abruptly left; while half I have to say is thrust in as I go on 
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board some steamer on the move, as a man does forgotten essentials into 
his carpet-bag—higgledy-piggledy. 

Indeed, I feel that, whatever humour my readers are in, I myself am 
extremely dissatisfied, when I look back at my journeyman’s bungling 
work, to find myself, invita Minerva, cutting up what I intended for a 
fine enduring American pine-tree into mere Indian choompa—chips, only 
to light (I hope) other people’s fires by. 

In a word, travels should never be hacked, cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined in this way. Who can recollect a magazine article half a year 


old? But for all this I have only to thank my own egregious folly; nor 


am I the less indebted to the kind editor for my appearance here at all. 

Boston bay and harbour is full of steam-tugs, strong, effective boats. 
Their plan is to get lashed fast out of sight under the counter of these 
great ships, forming one body, and so running them out beyond the 
nearest islands, to the roads seven miles below, near the lighthouse, 
where they lay sheltered from east winds, and can make sail to sea when 
they please. We were towed down in this way (better than on our more 
clumsy plan, at the end of a long hawser), the day most unpropitious, 
blowing from the east, and raining. We were taken to this spot, still in 
sight of Boston, where we anchored, as we hoped, only for the night; 
but “ L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose”—there we lay for a whole 
week in a violent east gale. 

We are anchored near Hull and Spectacle Island, surrounded by a 
fleet of vessels kept prisoners in the same way by a fierce eastern gale. 
This Hull consists of a house or two, and a great hotel, full of company 
in the hot season ; who come here to bathe and enjoy the sea-breezes, as 
they do at Nahant, another rocky, wild island, it is the fashion to make 
themselves merry at. 

The Boston lighthouse is outside of us some three or four miles; and 
the Cumberland frigate ; detained like ourselves. 

We are about twenty at the cabin table, a pleasant mixture of 
Bostonians, Germans, English, and Irish, presided over by our good 
Captain Dunbar, who is taking his wife and little girl with him to see 
England. ‘This is a very every-day affair; but I was surprised to find 
the steerage so full (fifty) of poor people going home again ; one woman, 
absolutely a pauper, going back to her parish! the rest returning, either 
unlucky or disappointed ; with a few to visit their friends and relations, 
after many years’ absence. 

As may be imagined, we were not a little annoyed and impatient at 
this awkward gale, instead of being thankful and grateful that it had 
not caught us outside. So the days wore wearily away, getting a little 
acquainted with each other. After all, quite as well off as if we had 
come down to this Hull boarding-house hotel on a party of pleasure, 
with very likely a better table, and quite as much comfort and exercise ; 
for most of these islands are as bare as one’s hand; without a tree, or a 
ride, or walk in any direction, beyond the circumscribed beach ; the 
passage steamers bringing them their daily food and their daily papers 
from Boston. Our particular tug (belonging to Enock Train’s house) 
did the same for us, his son or his clerks coming down occasionally to 
enliven us with much city talk and a little fruit. 

This steam-tug was an immensely strong, swift boat, with a double 
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screw: most of the tugs, if not all, here have banished paddles, as they 
are thus enabled to come close alongside with their whole force em- 
most effectively. 


t length we h, and stretch away for England ho! With a 
last glimpse of the Ca Cod lighthouse, we dance on the open ocean 


surge with nothing to think of but the shoal.of St. George, 300 miles 
off, lying, however, directly in our track, and by all means to be avoided. 
The captain told us of some disastrous wrecks on it, in spite of precau- 
tion and experience. 

Our ship is admirable ; we often ran twelve and thirteen knots under 
royals and on a wind, which obstinately opposed us nearly the whole 
passage. This swiftness, too, without being coppered, and the bottom 
not at all clean, as the —_— found out when some of his own country- 
men (I thought) rather beat us as we forced our passage up Channel 
between the Welsh and Wicklow mountains. This betrayed a curious 
economy, no doubt wise, where everything is so ample and complete on 
board these ships. They meant to have her coppered at Liverpool, at a 
less expense than at Boston ! This is a cheerful feature in our increasing 
intercourse I was glad to hear of. 

Now that it is too late, many amusing things and incidents on our pas- 
sage occur to me; among others, the extreme politeness of our sable 
steward, Ginger George, who would always insist (as he showed his 
ivories and rolled his eyes) on handing the dishes, or a clean plate, with 
a flourish—even when we had a difficulty in keeping our plates on the 
table at all—or when he himself could hardly keep his feet—and who, 
when more serene, occasionally punched the head of astupid Liverpool 
cabin waiter, who was not sharp enough. We had milk in quantities 
the whole way, kept admirably in the ice-house, as were all our joints, 
chickens, and fish. But nothing so pleasantly gets rid of ennui on board 


oa as gentle flirtations, which never fail to be more or less amusing 


to performers and lookers-on. But mum! it is a serious matter 
for some novel in three volumes. Like my last sea-captain, Dunbar 
was as easy as a glove; no swearing, no noise, no complaints; and thou 
we had but thirty men, this immense ship was inimitably sailed and 
manceuvred; not only many of the men, but his two mates were 
Englishmen, freshly turned citizens of America. We land joyously at 
Liverpool in twenty-seven days. 

After all, how beautiful is our land compared with what I have left. 
Nearly a month, indeed, had elapsed, but in the middle of May hardly 
a leaf was to be seen on the trees, or verdure anywhere on the New 
England shores ; while here, though a particularly cold season, the whole 
country is one mass of beauteous foliage—to sey nothing of our exuberant 
gardens, sweet flowers, and exquisite lawns and parks—but all sensations 
.are enhanced by contrast ; long rough ocean passages make all lands de- 
lightful, once safe from the monotony and dangers of the sea. 


END OF VOL. XCVIII. 
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